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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL, 
Reap at tHe Anniversary Meertine, 24rn May. 


Tue Council have to report that, since the last Anniversary 
Meeting, there have been elected 1{) new Members. There have 
occurred 42 vacancies, of which 11 are by death, 20 by resigna- 
tion, and. 11 have been struck off for non-payment, and the 
Society now consists of 672 Members, besides 39 Foreign 
Honorary and 22 Corresponding Members. 

Wee Finance—In pursuance of the resolution of the Special 
General Meeting of the 13th of May, 1846, “ that the Journal be 
sold to Members,” the Council entered into an arrangement with 
Mr, Murray, the publisher, by which (on the understanding that 
a certain number of Members would purchase the Journal) he 

, undertook to publish it for one year at his own risk, without any 

« charge to the Society. Under this agreement, the two Parts. 
forming Vol. XVL., have been published. 

_ The subject of removing to more commodious and, at the same 
fime, cheaper apartinents, has also been fully considered by the 
Council at successive Meetings ; but, after viewing several houses 
it was found impossible to obtain a suitable one, in such a situa 
tion as appeared desirable, at any reduction of rent which woulc 

© justify tht heavy expense necessarily consequent on a removal o! 
the Society's property to any new abode. ae 

. In the month of September last the Librarian, Mr. J. Shil-" 

» ,linglaw, having resigned his situation, the Council, at the sugges- 

tion gf Colonel Jackson (who agreed to undertake the general . 

superintendence of the books and maps without any increase of 

salary), determined on effecting a saving by abolishing the 
| separate office of Librarian, and substituting a Clerk at‘a salary 
of ye. a-year; a Porter and Housemaid being at the same tite 
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“appointed ata salary of 302. a-year and lodging in the hguse, in 


the place of the messenger, who had received 10s. a-weck. By 
this change a saving of 46/, a-year was effected. 

On balancing the accounts at the close of the year, a defyiency 
(chiefly arising from the cost of publishing the Journal in 1845) 
was found, which rendered it necessary to provide 274/. 18s, 6d. 
beyond the funds in hand, This the Council have done with 
much ‘reluctance by selling from the funds of the Society 300/. 
Consols; but they felt ita more becoming course than to leave the 
debt to be liquidated by their successors. Every outstanding 
debt on the Ist of January was thus paid off, and a small balance 
kept in hand. 

The sum of 200/., the contribution of the Government and the 
East India Company towards aiding the late Mr. Brockman in 
his journey to Hadramaut, not having been applied to the purpose 
originally intended, the Council have directed it te be invested in 
the three per cent. Consols; this has been done, and stock to the 
amount of 2247. Is. 10d. purchased. 


Secretaries.—In February Mr. Murray announced to the 
Council that he must decline to continue publishing the Journal 
on the terms agreed on, This heavy charge being thus again 
thrown upon the funds of the Society, it became necessary for the 
Council once more to consider the whole state of its finances, and 
Colonel Jackson, in the most handsome manner, offered to re- 
Jease the Council from any difficulty as regarded himself, by 
tendering his resignation of the offices of Secretary and Editor of 
the Journal: a Committee was appointed to consider the whole 
question, upon whose report it was resolyed— 

1. That both the Secretaries of the Society, Members of the 
Council according to the regulations, be henceforth 
Honorary Secretaries, * . 

2. That an Assistant Secretary be appointed, at a salary ngt 
exceeding 150/. a-year, to perform the duties of the late 


Secretary and Exlitor. 


3. That an advertisement to this effect be inserted rT the : 


‘Times,’ * Literary Gazette,’ and ‘ Athenwum,’ 
<r That the edition of the Journal be reduced Pei 1250 to 


1000 copies, and that the volume do not cued wiser 


. sheets. 


- 
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é 
. 5, That the Society revert to the old practice of gratuitous dig? 
tribution, but that all Members be required to send to the 

Society for their copies, and that Members not applying 
» within one year shall only be able to procure such copies, 

through application to the Council. : 

The advertisement produced a large number of candidates, 
from amongst whom the Council have selected Dr. William 
Humble as’ the gentleman best qualified to perform the duties of 
that office. 

The resignation of Colonel Jackson as Secretary and Editor 
has already been alluded to; and the Council regret to have also 
io announce that the Honorary Foreign Secretary, the Rev, Gr. C. 
Renouard, has again pressed upon them the tender of his resigna- 
tion, which they felt they could no longer decline to accept, In 
each of these gentlemen the Society will lose a valuable and 
efficient officer. Mr. Renouard has for a long course of years 
given to the Society the gratuitous benefit of his great learning, 
especially in Oriental literature ; and, under Colonel Jackson, the 
Journal has been most carefully edited, and published with the 
greatest punctuality; the accounts.and correspondence of the 
Society have been kept with great regularity, and a general Index 
of the first ten volumes (forming itself a volume of 200 pages, 
executed entirely by himself, and gratuitously) has been published. 


Arrears.— Although every exertion has been made to recover 
the arrears due to the Society, they amounted, on the Ist of 
January of the present year, to the sum of 4401 Of this sum a 
very small portion only has since been received; the collector, 
however, states that the subscriptions for the current year have 
»been, for the most part, punctually paid. é 


: Royal Donation.—Of the two gold medals, the donation of Her 
*Most Gracious Majesty, the Patron’s Medal has been awarded ** 
to Dr. Ludwig Leichardt, for his explorations in Australia, and 
especially for his journey from Moreton Bay to Port Essington ; 
and, the Founder’s Medal to Captam Charles Sturt, for bis dis- 
coveries in Australia, namely of the rivers Darling and Murray, 
and more especially for his journey in 1845-6, fixing the eastern 


. limit of Lake Torrens, and penetrating into the heart of the con- 
tinent to lat. 24° 30'S., long. 138° 0" E. : 
- ace - 
id : 


vill _ leport of the Council. a é m, 
*, Library.—The accessions to the library since the last -Anni; 
versary Meeting consist of 344 books and pamphlets, 56 sheets of 
maps and charts, two atlases, several sketches and portraits, and 
a _fac-simale of an ancient globe in the public library and museum 
of Frankfort-on-Maine. 

In conclusion, the Council confidently trust that the efforts 
they have made to place the pecuniary affairs of the Society on a 
firm basis will, with the co-operation of the general body of the 
Society, secure its permanent prosperity and stability, and enable 
it fully to carry out the intentions of its founders; but it must not 
be disguised that to effect this desirable result the exertions of all 
must be united to increase the number of its Members, and to 
provide the funds still required to place its valuable collection of 
books and maps in that condition which a due regard to their 
preservation, and easy access by Members, still continues to 
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travels and researches in Susiana and Persian Kurdistdn, 

*  , and for the light thrown by him on the comparative geography 
‘ of Western Asia. . 
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1§40.—Liecut. Rarer, R.N., [Founder's Medal,] for the publication of 
his work on “ Navigation and Nautic Astronomy.” 

——— Lieut. Jonny Woon, I.N., [Patron’s Medal,] for his survey of 
the Indus, and re-discovery of the source of the River Oxtls. 

1541.—Cuptain Jawrs Crane Ross, R.N., [Founder's Medal,] for his 
discoveries in the Antarctic Ocean. 

——— Rev. Dr. E. Rostxson, of New York, [Patron’s Medal,] for 
* his work entitled “ Biblical Researches in Palestine.” 
1842.—Mr. Evwanp Joun Erne, [Founder's Medal,] for his explora- 

tions in Australia. 
Lieut, J. F. A. Symons, [Patrons Medal,] for his survey in 
Palestine and levels across the country to the Dead Sea. 
1843.—Mr. W. J. Hamittox, M.P., [Founder's Medal,] for his re- 
searches in Asia Minor. 
Prof. Apotrn Exauax, [Patron’s Medal,] for his extensive 
geographical labours, — 
1544.—M. Cuances Ritter, [Gold Medal,] for his important geogra- 
phical works. 


——— Dr. Brxe, [Founder’s Medal,] for his extensive explorations in 
Abyssinia, 








1845.—Count P. E. ne Staze.eces, [ Founder's Medal, for his exten- 
sive explorations and discoveries in the South-Eastern portion 
of Australia, and in Van Diemen’s Land 3 and for his valu- 
able work, in which he has consigned the results of his 
observations. 

——— Professor A. Tu. Minvexporrr, [Patron’s Medal,] for his 
extensive explorations and discoveries in Northern and Eastern 


Siberia 
1546.—Captain CHARLES STURT [Founder's M , for his - — 
and extensive explorations in ue ven 


—— Dr. Lupwic Leicunannr [Patron’s Medal,] for aj s 
formed Morton Bay to Port Rosine ie —, 
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ST agi ( xxiii) 


. PRESENTATION 
GOLD MEDALS, 


AWARDED RESPECTIVELY TO CAPTAIN CHARLES STURT AND 
DOCTOR LUDWIG LEICHHARDT. 


Tue President, Lord Colchester, thus addressed the Meeting :-— 

“ The Council having awarded one of the medals placed at its dis- 
posal by the munificence of the Sovereign, for the furtherance of geo- 
graphical science and discovery, to Captain Charles Sturt, for his 
various and extensive explorations in Australia, it is my pleasing duty 
to remind you of the grounds upon which this honourable distinction 
has been bestowed, 

“So far back as the year 1827, Captain Sturt, then attached to H. M. 
$9th Regiment, serving in New South Wales, was appointed, in com- 
pany with Mr. Hume, to follow up the discoveries of Mr. Oxley. 
Starting from Mount Harris, he explored the marshes of the Macquar- 
rie, and proceeding thence to the N.W. came fo the bank of a large 
river, whose waters were found to be salt. ‘This river he named the 
Darling, and followed its course about 40 miles, when he was obliged 
to quit it for want of drinkable water, At the close of the year 1829 
Captain Sturt proceeded on an expedition to explore the course of the 
Murrumbidgee. He traced its downward course, from the furthest 
point previously reached, for 90 miles, when it delivered its waters into 

gt broad and noble river, which was named the Murray. After deseend- 
ing the Murray for 9 days he passed the mouth of a stream flowing 
from the N., a little inferior to the Murray itself, its waters turbid but 
perfectly sweet. This river he considered (as proved afterwards to be 
‘he fact) to be identical with the Darling, whose upper course he had 
discovered in his former journey. From this junction Captain Sturt 
continued to descend the Murray till it emptied itself into an extensive 

ke which he named Alexandrina, and which he traversed till stopped 

yy the sand-banks that separate it from the sea at Encounter Bay. 

“ The discovery of the two great rivers of New South Wales would 
of itself give to the enterprising explorer a strong claim to the favour 
of this Society, but it is to Captain Star's more recent journey, under- 
taken with the view of traversing the whole extent of the continent of 
Australia from Adelaide to the Gulf of Carpentaria, that I wish more 
particularly to draw your attention. With this view Captain Sturt 


* gored Avlelaide in August, 1844, with a party composed of Messrs. 


oole, Browne, Stuart, and 14 men. Proceeding eastward to the 
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*Murray, he followed the upward course of that river and of the Darling 
to Laidley’s Ponds, which he reached on the 10th of October. Pro- 
ceeding thence through a country, hitherto unexplored, to the N.W., 
he fixed his first depét in lat. 29° 40’ and long, 141° 45° on the western 
slope of the Cis-Darling range, not more than 300 feet above the level 
of the sea, Here the expedition was detained from January 17 to 
July -14 by the excessive drought, no rain having fallen between 
November and the latter date. The conntry, however, was recon- 
noitere] in every direction, and Mr. Poole made an excursion as far 
as the eastern shore of Lake Torrens. While at this depot the heat 
rose to 133° of Fahrenheit in the shade and 15T° in the sun. ‘The con- 
sumption of provisions during this long detention determined Captain 
Sturt to send back one-third of his party, and with the remainder, on 
the first fall of rain, he moved forward to a spot on the western slope, 
about 62 miles from the first depit, where he formed a second, in 
lat. 29° G'and long. 141°5", Before advancing from hence upon his main 
object, Captain Sturt determined to ascertain the nature of the country 
to the west. A journey of 69 miles brought him to the ‘broad, dry, 
and sandy bed of an extensive lake, apparently 12 miles wide, extending 
to the S. beyond the range of vision, but coming round to the westward 
In a northerly direction, in the shape laid down for Lake Torrens." 
The basin was found to be composed of sand and salt, with patches of 
clay and gypsum, and though apparently dry, it was too soft to bear 
the weightofaman, ‘The basin contained detached sheets of dark blue 
salt water. 

* Returning tothe depét, Capt. Sturt started from thence on the 14th 
of August, accompanied by Mr. Browne and a part of his men, to pene- 
trateto the N.W. Their route for the first 70 miles lay through a coun- 
try of sand-ridges alternating with long narrow flats; beyond this they 
found a more open country, but so dry as to make it difficult to pro- 
eeed. Continuing to the N.W. they traversed extensive plains subject 
to inundations; then high and broken ridges of sand 80 or 100 feet 
high, and fiery red, brought the travellers to a stony desert 50 miles 
in width, beyond which other sandy ridges ied, similar to thoser 
before , a8 if a food had swept through the range, making this 
breach. In Jat. 25° 45’ the party found themselves on the banks of a 
considerable creek, coming direct from the N.N.W., with large and 
deep pools of water. This greatly raised their spirits. 'They traced it 
upwards of 60 miles, but though its bed was full of grass, the country 

. 428 extremely barren. On the 6th of September they reached 
lat. 24° 5’ and long. 138° 15’. Beyond this they found a salt lncoc 
in the bed of the creek, and crossed it to the N.W., but the country 
became worse and worse, and at length the impracticable character of . 
the country, want of food and water for the horses, and the illness of Mr. 
Browne, compelled Captain Sturt to retrace his steps, after he had‘ad. 
vayced 400 miles from the depét, and reached within 200 miles of the 
centre of the continent. The party reached the depit on the 8rd of 
October, and, after only six days’ rest, Captain Sturt, taking with him 
Mr. ioe and some of the men who had been left at the depot during ‘ 
the former journey, #gain endeavoured to penetrate northward, but, in 
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a direction less to the W. For 86 miles he pursued his former route—e 
then keeping more to the N., his route for 40 miles lay through plains® 
Here he met a splendid creek 240 yards wide and 26 feet deep; cross- 
ingdt, he proceeded 36 miles further over plains, and then came to the 
sandy ridges running in the same direction as before. Passing a lake 
about 12 miles in circumference, but whose waters were now putrid, 
he again met the stony desert in lat. 26° 30! and Jong. 189° 34’, about 
55 miles E. of his former journey. He still pushed on to lat. 25° 58’, 
when the desert nature of the country, and the fear that the poals of 
water which had supplied him in his advance would be completely dried 
up xe the continued drought, "he reluctantly turned his face again to 
the S., and only just reached the great creek, or river, in time to sive 
his horses, some of whom had actually dropped from exhaustion before 
reaching it. Captain Sturt traced this, which he named Cooper's Creek, 
upwards in an easterly direction for 65 miles, when it became salt ; ail 
afterwards split into numerous narrow streams coming from an unbroken 
grassy plain, stretching to the N. and Eas far as the eye could reach. 
‘A tribe of more than 400 natives were found inhabiting several vil- 
lnges on the banks of this creek. ‘They werea tall race and very peace- 
able, and appeared to subsist on the seeds ofa coarse Brass, which they 
stacked and thrashed out, and the seed thus obtained was pounded by 
the women, Hence Captain Sturt returned to his depdt, but his diffi- 
culties were not yet at an end, for the country between itand Laidley’s 
Ponds had become so burnt up by the continued drought, that it wns 
only by killing some of his oxen, and filling their skina with water from 
the well at the depdt, that he was enabled to provide a sufficient supply 
to secure his return, which be at length effected without any loss; but 
his own health, which had been kept up only by the energy of his mind, 
so long as difficulties were to be overcome, ‘now gave way, and he was 
seized with a severe illness, from which he did not recover for many 
weeks after his arrival at Adelaide. ‘ 
For these services in the cause of geographical discovery, for the 
energy and cowrage displayed in confronting difficulties of no ordinary 
echaracter, for the prudence with which further advance was abandoned, . 
when it could only have risked the loss of those intrusted to his charge, 
for the conciliatory conduct to the natives, which not only avoided 
hostile conflict, but rendered them willing to assist the expedition, and 
‘also to excite future explorers to a display of the like qualities, the 
Council have awarded the medal of the founder, and | have much plea- = 
sure in now having the opportunity of delivert it into the hands of a 
gentleman holding high office in the colony of South Australia, arfd* 
who will be able to recount personally to Captain Sturt the high value 
. this Society sets upon his labours.” 





* «. Prosident, now addressing himself to Mr. Morphett, said— 


“Mr. Monpnerr,—I have much pleasure in committing to your 


hands this medal, the highest token of distinction which the Royal 
* Geegraphical Society has to bestow for the advancement of geographi- 
cal, knowledge.” 
* ;. | 
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« Mr. Morphett, rising, replied— 

*“ Tam proud, my Lord, at being the recipient of such an honourabbe 
and well-merited testimonial from the Council of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society to my friend Captain Sturt, I beg to assure your Lerd- 
ship that I will deliver this medal to Captain Sturt, and will endeavour 
to convey to him an impression of the o want and encomiastic allusions 
which your Loris! ip has made to his arduous and valuable services in 
the cause of science.” = 


' Patron’s Menar, 

The President then proceeding, observed — 

“The journey performed by Dr, Ludwig Leichhardt from Morton 
Bay to Port Essington, distance of 1800 miles, through a country 
Previously altogether unknown, prosecuted with almost unexampled 
perseverance, and crowned with the most complete success, opening to 
the settler in Australia new and extensive fields of ente rise, and con- 
necting the remote settlements of New South Wales with a secure port 
on the confines of the Indian Archipelago, thus avoiding the cirenitous 
and dangerous navigation through ‘Torres Straits, has been deemed hy 


Gracious Patron the Queen. | 
“ An account of Dr, Leichhardt's journey having already appeared in 

the Journal of the Society, I need only remind you, that he quitted 
Jimba, the furthest station of the segs Downs, on the lat of Octo- 
ber, 1844, with a party of 7 persons, and followed the course of the 
range of mountains which runs near] parallel to the EK. coast of Aus- 
tralia, till he reached the S.E. angle of the Gulf of Carpentaria ; thence, 
following the coast to westward, he quitted it where it turns to the N., 
and, striking directly across the country, reached Port Essington on the 
l7th December, 1543, Among the most im rlant results of this en- 
lerprise, are stated to be the discovery of the Mackenzie river, the 
ean ~ erie aged ane a rey communication between the 

- coast of Australia and Julf of Curpentaria, across the base of, 
the York Peninsula, Coal was found at the] Mackenzie, and the Nonda 
country is described as highly adapted for the pursuits of the agricul- 
turist. Dr. Leichhardt has constructed a detailed map of the country 
through which he travelled ; and an account of the objects of natural’ 
Seen which he collected will shortly be laid before the public by Sir 
ooker. One distinguishing feature of this journey is, that it is 
“efltirely the result of private Coterprise, and we are so f rtunate as ty 
inve obtained the presence of one of its principal promoters, Dr, 
Nicholson, who will receive this medal as the representative of Dr, 
Leichhardt, who is himself now employed in Prosecuting further dis.‘ 


@ 

“« Dr, NicHorsox,—I have great pleasure in delivering to 
medial of our Most Gracious Patron the Queen, as the mask ot ate 
Society's acknowledgment of the increased knowledge of the great con- 
tinent of Australia gained by Dr. Leiehhardt's ; ney ; anaward which « 
show’, that neither distance, hor absence, nor Green birth, renders the 
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Council unmindful of the merits of a great discoverer; and we sin-, 
cerely wish Dr. Leichhardt every success in the still vaster enterprise 
which he is now prosecuting, and that it may add fresh stores to geo- 
graphical knowledge, and fresh honour to himself.” 
Dr. Nicholson rose, and returned thanks, on the part of Dr. 
Leichhardt, in the following terms :— 
“ My Lonp,—On behalf of my friend, Dr. Leichhardt, I beg to 
offer your Lordship my best thanks for the very handsome way in 
which the Royal Geographical Society has been pleased to acknow- 
ledge the services which he has rendered to geographical science by 
his late expedition to Port Essington. I assure your Lordship, 
that even while I bear in mind the very flattering tokens of approba- 
tion which Dr. Leichhardt received on his return to Sydney, and the 
munificent sums of money which have been granted to him by the 
Colonial government and subscribed by the generous colonists of New 
South Wales, T still cannot hesitate to ay hat there is no mark of 
honour which will be more gratifying and encouraging to him as a 
man of science than that which your Lordship has just conferred on , 
him in the name of this distinguished Society.” 
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. ADDRESS 
To THE 
ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
OF LONDON; Z 
Delivered at the Anniversary Meeting on the 24th May, 1847, 
BY THE 
Ricnr How. Lorv COLCHESTER, Cart. R.N., &c. &c. &c, 


PRESIDENT. 





GestLemex,—<At the commencement of the Address which I had the 
honour to deliver last year from this chair, I alluded to the expedition: 
then in progress, or under consideration, for the exploration of coun- 
tries still little known, and from whose success we might hope largely 
to augment our stock of geographical knowledge. 

The medals this day presented to Captain Sturt and Dr. Leichhardt, 
for their discoveries in Australia, prove these hopes to have been not 
altogether unfounded, and the researches of Sir T. Mitchell in the 
country lying between the routes of these travellers, largely increnss 
our knowledge of that great continent, and lead us to angur favourably 
of the success of the new enterprise in which Dr. Leichhardt is now 


In Africa our expectations have been disappointed by the abandon- 
ment of the proposed journeys of Mr. Duncan and Lieutenant Ruxton ; 
‘the first not having yet sufficiently recovered from the effects of his 
former journey to face again the dangers of that deadly climate; and 
the latter for reasons not communicated to this Society. We learn, 
however, thata French officer, M. Raffenel, already known by his ex-- 
plorations in Senegambia, has set out on the arduous task of exploring 
that continent in its greatest breadth, from W. to E., between the 
pargilels of 10° and 15° N. lat. 

The attempts of Mr. Brockman to penetrate into Hadramaut were 
frustrated by the unsafe state of that country, and we have reason fo 
, fear that there is no likelihood of any European traveller being able at 

prefent to succeed in such an attempt. . 
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We still continue without accounts of Sir John Franklin and his ad- 


“venturous companions, but as his ships were fully stored and provisioned 


for three years, and we may reckon that whatever can be obtained 
from the united efforts of skill, science, and daring, guided by experi- 
ence, will be performed, we may still be permitted to hope that success 
will eventually crown their arduous efforts, and we may rely upon 
Government's adopting every practicable means of furnishing supplies to 
such ppints of the coast as they may be able to approach, if prevented 
by insuperable obstacles from completing their passage to Behring’s 
Straits. Other explorations in those icy regions are also in contem- 
plation, to which I shall hereafter allude, 


OBITUARY. 


I must now, for a moment, call your attention to those eminent per- 
sons of our own Society, or of foreign reputation, whose loss we have 
had to lament during the past year. First among these must be placed 
General Sir George Murray, whose name will be long remembered by 
his countrymen at large as one of the most distinguished of those great 
warriors who contributed to restore the blessings of peace to Europe, 
and as subsequently presiding over the colonies of this empire, but who 
is more especially to be remembered here, as giving to this Society in 
its infant state the advantage of that great reputation, by accepting its 
Presidency in 1833, 

We have also been deprived of the Duke of Northumberland, the 
Earl of Yarborough, the Right Hon. Thos, Grenville, Lord Chief Jus- 
tice Tindal, and Sir George Gipps, lately Governor of New South 
Wales. Of distinguished foreign geographers we have to lament the 
great Russian eircumnavigator, Krusenstern, an honorary member qf 
this Society, and to whose kindness we are indebted for a beautify) 
facsimile of the famous Pizzigani map, Constructed in the year 1367, 
of which the original is in the ducal library at Parma, and of which a 
more complete notice is to be found in the Address from the chair in 
1843 ; three other copies alone are said to exist. ‘ 

* We have also to regret the loss of the Baron de Minutoli, whoes 
said to have collected at Berlin a library of 40,000 volumes, one-fourth 
consisting of Oriental manuscripts, ‘ 

I am happy, however, here to state, that the death of MonsieursBon- 
pland, the companion of Humbokdt in South America, which had been 
publicly announced, has been since contradicted, 

I must also record the loss sustained by the death of the Rev. T, 
Brockman, who, after the failure of his attempt to penetrate into 

J a 
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Hadramaut, continued exploring the coast of Arabia, and was unfor-, 
tunately attacked by fever at Wady-Beni-Taber in Oman.. His effect? 
and papers having been forwarded to the British authorities in India, 
we fhay hope to benefit by the information obtained by Mr. Brockman 
during his Jong sojourn in Southern Arabia. 


Ovce own Lapouns. 


During the session which is about to terminate, various papeys have 
been read, and formed the subjects of discussion at our evening meet- 
ings. Of these I will briefly mention a letter from Colonel von Hel- 
mersen to the Society, remarking upon the great similarity between the 
Australian mountains and those of the Ural chain (being alike in direc- 
tion, height, and geognostic character), and expressing his conviction 
that auriferous and platiniferous sands will be found in the former, as 
they are known to exist in the latter range; he concludes by strongly 
recommending a strict examination with a view to ascertaining whether 
such be the case. 

From Sir J. H. Pelly we learn, that the Hudson's Bay Company 
have fitted out a well-equipped expedition for the purpose of surveying 
the hitherto unexplored portion of the coast at the N.E. angle of the 
American continent. 

The Journal of Captain Sturt, giving an account of his explor- 
ations in the interior of Australia, has also been read before the 
members of the Society, and will appear in an early number of our 
Journal. 

To Colonel Jackson we are indebted for a paperon the history and 
description of the various systems of representing hills, and the irregu- 
Jarities of the ground in general, on topographical maps. This paper 
may properly be included under the head of physical geography. 

A very important paper by Dr. Beke, on the sources and affluents of 
the Nile, and which will be found in the forthcoming part of our 
Journal, has justly claimed the attention of the Society, but as this will 
be very shortly in the hands of the members, it would be supererogatory 
ip dwell at any length upon it in my present Address. oh 

: An account of a voyage up the Tigris, by Lieutenant Jones, has 

* formed the subject of an evening's discussion. 

4, memoir on the great river of China, the Yang-tze-Kiang, from its 

mouth to the outlet of the Poyang Lake, has also been read to y6u. 

That portion which was ascended by our fleet in 1842, as high as the 

city of Nankin, has been accurately surveyed by Captains Bethune, 
"Coltinson, and other officers of the navy. The upper portiop is 

* 
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« described from the journals of those who accompanied the British 
“Embassy in 1816, which ascended this magnificent river from the 
mouth of the Grand Canal at Kwa-tchoo to the outlet of the Poyang 
Lake. : 

A. memoir of Baron Wrangell’s, “On the best mode of reaching the 
North Pole,” proposes to effect this object by means of dogs and 
sledges. The Admiral founds his hypothesis on facts collected by him- 
self during a three years’ navigation in the Polar Seas, and his plan isas 
follows :—“ The ships of the expedition are to winter near the Esqui- 
maux village under the 77th parallel, on the W. coast of Greenland. 
There should be previously despatched to this point 10 narty (a parti- 
cular kind of sledge), with dogs and active and courageous drivers, like- 
wise stores and provisions. In the autumn, a§ soon as the water freezes, 
the expedition should go to Smith's Sound, and from thence further 
towards the N. ; on arriving at the 79°, it should seck on the coasts af 
Greenland, or in the valleys between the moun tains, a convenient place 
‘for depositing a part of the provisions, 

“In February the expedition might advance towards that place, and, 
in the beginning of March, another station, two degrees further N., 
might be established. From this last point, the polar detachment of 
the expedition would proceed, during March, over the ice, without 
leaving the coasts, or keeping along the valleys, or on the ridge of the 
mountains, as may be found most convenient ; but deviating as little as 
possible from the line of the meridian, and shertening the distance by 
crossing the straits and bays,” 2 

The expedition, to reach the Pole and to return, must traverse, in a 4 
direct line, nearly 1200 miles, and, including all deviations, perhaps not 
above 1530 miles, which Admiral Wrangell considers would be very prac- 
ticable with well-constructed sledges, good dogs, and proper conductors, 
While on the subject of Arctic exploration, we may briefly notice that 
Captain Sir John Ross, of the Royal Navy, so well known for hia 
attempts to discover a North. West Passage, has written to the Presj- 
dent of the Royal Astronomical Society, informing that learned bod: 

. of his proposal to the Admiralty to proceed to Spitzbergen, for the pur- 
pose of measuring an are of the meridian, and of endeavouring to reach 
the North Pole on sledges drawn by Swedish horses. Sir John con-, 
ceives that former attempts have failed because A Wrong season was 
chosen ; he considers the months of April and May to be thosk best 
suited for the purpose, He proposes wintering at | itzbergen 

start from thence at the proper season, abi pie 
Papers on the N.W., coast of Borneo, by Mr, W, S. Harvey; on the . 
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voleano of Saddle Island, by Lieut. Barker; on Dr. Morse’s system of 
cerography ; and one furnishing the details of a route in a part of the 
Sahara from Ghat to Twat, have been under consideration. 

The Society has also had brought before it a paper by Governor 
Ingram, on the Gambia river and Settlement; from this we learn that 
treaties have been concluded with many of the small states on the 
banks of the Gambia for the extension of our commerce and the total 
extirpation of the slave trade. Governor Ingram gives us some very 
pleasing and satisfactory statements concerning the condition of the 
liberated slaves, colonized on the banks of the river, 

And, in conclusion, you have lately heard a very detailed paper on 
the Physical Geography of Lower Canada, by Mr. Wittich, describing 
the climate, the general features, and the productions of the three por- 
tions into which, for the purposes of his subject, he divides the country. 


Manirime Surveys. 


Home-—The surveys of the coasts of the British dominions, under 


the direction of the Admiralty, which were fully detailed in the 
Address of last year, continue to be proseeuted, with their accustomed 
zeal and ability, by the officers employed on them, but they present | 
no new features requiring special notice, 


Foreign.—Captain Sullivan has returned from his labours on the 
river Plate, and has made a most interesting sketch-chart of the 
Parana as high as Corrientes. Captain Denham has also returned, 
having finished the survey of the coast from Cape St. Paul to the 
river Nun, 


. AUSTRALIA, 


Australia.—By recent accounts from Australia we learn that 
Dr. Leichhardt proposed to start, in October last, on a new journey of ‘ 
exploratiop into the interior, Captain Sturt's expedition having shown 
that the interior, in the long. of the head of the Great Southern Gulf. . 
is®a desert, at least to lat. 24°, it would be useless to attempt to cross 
the continent in that or in a higher latitude: Dr. Leichhardt has 
‘arranged the following plan; namely,—to proceed at once to Iat. 23°, 
wher®in his last journey he found the Mackenzie and Peak range ; and, 
as the Mackenzie was well supplied with water, to follow it up to 1 
sources, which he calculates on finding about 80 or 100 miles to the 
vestward of the spot where he -before first came to that river. He 
considers he shall then be able to ascertain whether the western 
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‘Tyanches of the supposed watershed go down to the southward to join 
the system of the Darling, or whether they turn to the northward and 
form the sources of the largest rivers of the head of the Gulf of Car- 
pentaria. Should the latter be the case, and should the country’ be 
sufficiently well watered, he would proceed to the westward, keeping 
the same latitude, and endeavour to reach the waters of the N.W, coast. 
But should want of water not permit him to continue his journey to 
the westward, or even to the northward, he will then retrace his steps 
down the Mackenzie, and follow the track of his last journey up to the 
Burdekin, where it is joined by the Cape in lat. 19° 12°, - 

Tu following the latter river, Dr. Leichhardt entertains no doubt of 
finding the heads of the Flinders, after crossing either a table-land or 
adividing range. He then purposes continuing his Journey to the 
Albert, following up its course to ascertain the latitude of its sources 
and the nature of the country. The whole of the journey, he hopes to 
perform in two years. 

Accounts have very recently been received of an important journey 
performed by Sir T. Mitchell, with the object of reaching the Gulf of 
Carpentaria from the Darling, of which I must endeavour to give a 
sketch, although we have not yet received the details, except through 
the public prints. 

Sir T. Mitchell started from the junction of the river Macquarrie 
with the Darling, in lat. 30° G'S. and long. 147° 33"; proceeding to 
the N., he crossed the Narran Swamp, and thence ascended the river 
Balonne, to a hill range in lat. 26° 33 and long. 149° 2', Thishe + 
named *‘ Fitzroy Downs.” Beyond this range a river was discovered 
flowing to the 8.W., fully as large as the Darling; it was called by the 
natives Maranoa; and was afterwards found, as well as the Balonne, 
to join the Darling. From hence Sir 'T. Mitchell traced the Maranoa 
upwards toa chain of mountains with Volcanic summits ; passing be- 
tween these and a higher range towards the const, he at length reached 
another chain of mountains extending westward, about the 25th 

, parallel of latitude. A difficult sandstone country succeeded ; on 
emerging from its ravines, a river, the Belyando, was struck, flowing, 
when first seen, to the N.W. The expedition encamped. on it, in ? 
lat. 24° 0, and long. 147° 17', After following its course as far N.* " 
as 21° 30’, it turned to the N.E., and was recognised as the #iver 
“Cape” of Leichhardt. 7 

Hence the party retraced their steps to the camp in lat, 24° ag¢ 
The syphon-barometer gave the mean height above the sea of the 
range crossed in lat, 25° as exceeding 2000 feet, Lap a 
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Starting afresh from this camp, Sir T. Mitchell reached a gap yi 
the westerly range, in Jat. 24° 50’, and long. 146° 42", On ascending 
the range he saw open downs and plains, with a line of river in the 
midst, extending to the N.N.W., as far as the horizon. He pursued 
the course of this river during ten successive days, the furthest point 
which he reached being in lat, 24° 14', and long. 144° 34’, Here 
from a rising ground he could trace its downward course far to the 
northward. A range, showing sandstone cliff, appeared to the south- 
ward, in about Jat, 24° 30’, and long. 145° O', Sir T. Mitchell 
describes the whole of this country as the best watered portion of 
Australia that he had seen. New birds and new plants mark this out 
as a region different from any previously explored.* He feels convinced 
that the estuary of this river is in the Gulf of Carpentaria; and, at 
all events, that the country is open and well watered for a route 
thereto. 

From this point Sir Thomas was obliged to return; and his account 
of his journey was forwarded from the depét on the Darling, from 
which he originally started. : 

This journey is not only exeeedingly interesting in itself, but, consi- | 
dered in connexion with those of Sturt and Leichhardt, completes our 
knowledge of the general physical features of the S.E. portion of Austra- 
lin, which may now be considered as one great basin, watered by the 
Darling and the Murray, and their numerous tributaries, all rising in the 
eastern or coast range; while the western side is a desolate country, of 
lower elevation, deprived, so far as we know, of any running streams. 
We are happy to learn that that able geographer Mr. John Arrow- 
smith is preparing a new map of this country on a large scale. 





Eunrore. 


France.—M. Vivien de St. Martin has published the fifth series of his 
‘Nouvelles Annales des Voyages ;’ and the same indefatigable author : 
has also.given to the world his ‘Recherches sur les Populations du 
* M. J. J. Nicolas Huot has rendered an important service to our 

,. Science by a translation into French of Pomponius Mela’s work, ‘De 
Situ Orbis.’ The translation is enriched with numerous notes, while 
many obscure passages in the text have been elucidated. 
We are happy to see, by the * Bulletin de In Société de Géographie 
de Paris,’ that attention is being awakened to the important subject of 





= * The natives were few and jnolfensivy. a . 
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‘geographical orthography. The advantage of uniformity in the spell- 
ng of the names of places must be evident to all, and this advantage is 
still further enhanced by attention to proper orthography. Of all ¢he 
various ways in which a name may be written, there can be but one 
that is correct, and the discovery and adoption of this one is certainly 
an object to which, as geographers, we cannot be indifferent. | 
The Abbé Roudon has addressed a memoir to the Academy of 
Sciences of Paris on the determination of a fixed firat meridian, but 
we have not learnt the result. 

Spain.— From our corresponding member Don Jose d’Ureullu we 
learn, that the principal master of the Museum of Engineers at Madrid 
has published models of Teneriffe and Villa Franea di Nisa, made hy 
himself. 

The Geographical Dictionary of Madoz, mentioned in my Address 
of last year, is proceeding steadily : four volumes are already published, 
and the fifth is in the press. The work is to consist of 18 volumes, 

The great map of Majorea, in 4 sheets, illustrated with views of Palma 
and some other towns, was to be published on the 30th of April. 

ftaly —A large map of Italy, on a scale of eee'eces 18 in the course 
of ¢xecution, under the direction of the Imperial Military Institute of 
Vienna. In this map Rome constitutes the meridian, 

A map of Italy, in 28 sheets, on a scale of .,J..., has just been 
completed by the Messrs. Civalli, of Milan, who have dedicated the 
work to the Chevalier Adrien de Balbj. 

Captain Arregoni has also published at Milan, remarkable alike for 
its correctness and the beauty of its execution, a map entitled * Carta 
Postale dell’ Italia dietro i migliori materiali.’ At Parma, a general 
map of Italy, in 6 sheets, by Captain Azzi, has been published ; and* 
one of Pisania, by the engraver Piazzini. 

Milon.—At Milan have appeared some works mediately and imme- 
diately connected with geographical inquiry; of these we would more 
particularly refer to the “ Dizionario Corografie Universale dell’ 
Talia,’ a work the production of some Italian srcans, anl of which 
several parts have already appeared—of Lombardy and the Duchy of 
Parma; and also the * Miscellanea Italiana," a collection of original 
memoirs on geography and statistics, from the pen of M. Adrien da 
Balbi, and revised by the son of the author, M. Eugéne de Balbi. SWe 
mify also notice the « Topografia Storica di Milano," and a work 
entitled ‘ Notizie Naturali e Civili pello Lombardia,” 

#ara.—An important publication by Mr. Carrara, undet the jitle« 
* La Dalmazia Descnitta,’ has been published in Ttalian, in which we 
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find a clear and Iuecid exposition of the physical and political ge 
graphy of Zara. 

Twrin.—The Superior Commission for Statistics has published a 
volume on Sardinia, and also one on the subject of criminal statistics. 
The Geographical, Statistical, and Commercial Dictionary, of Mr, 
Cassolis and his coadjator Mr, Anguis, is continued, and its publica- 
tion appears from time to time; as do also the Topographical and 
Statistical Works of Captain de Bartolommeij and Mr. Dho, « 

Sardinia.— Major-General Ferraro di Marmora has published a map 
of Sardinia, on the scale of rreere- 

Hlorence—At Florence geographical inquiries and studies are prose- 
cuted with mnch earnestness. The publication of the work * Coro- 
grafio dell’ Italia,’ forming 18 volumes 8vo., with an Atlas of 144 
maps and 260 illustrations, is just completed. Repetti’s * Dizionario 
Geografico Fisico Storico della Toscana,’ with a Supplement, forming 
the sixteenth yolume of this remarkable work, has recently been 
brought to a close, 

Mr. Salvaguoli Marshatti, Medical Inspector of Grossetto, has pub- 
lished a ‘Memorie Economico Statistiche sulle Marremme Toscane,’ a 
work abounding in statistical details of an important character, relating 
to that portion of Italy heretofore but little known. ‘The publication of 
the volume entitled ‘ Geografia Politica dell’ Italia,’ by Mr. Biouelis, 
is being continued ; as is the work by Mr, Marmoulie, the *Podromo 
della Storia Naturale generale ¢ comparata d’ Italia,’ 

Naples.—General Visconti informs us that, during the past year 
(1846), the field operations of the Engineers of the Topographical 
Office were greatly obstructed by the great dryness of the season, 
which kept the mountains of Calabria, as seen from the island of 


- Stromboli, hidden in continual clouds, so that the triangulation of the 


@ 


first order along the meridian from Termoli to Cape Passaro could not - 


be carried on, and they were only able to determine some secondary 
points in Calabria, 


In the present year, requiring some geodetic points for the Map of | 


vie Kingdom, on the scale of ,,1,-,, towards the frontier, it has been 
found necessary to employ the whole of the operators in determining 
points of the second and third order toward that frontier ; deferring the 
opemitions on the are of the meridian till they can be resumed witha 
greater force of persons and instruments. The triangulations of ‘he 
second and third order advanced during 1846 considerably towards 


, the northern frontier, and to the N. of Lake Fucino. The delineation of 


Lak® Facino is completed, as well as that of the qountry that suminits 
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itsas fur as the parallel which passes about a mile to the S. of Monte 
Velino, The topography of the country surrounding Naples has been 
revised, in order to add all the details of the ground which had yot 
been insertel when the plan was originally drawn—that is, before 
1820. 

With regard to the internal labours of the office, much progress has 
been made in engraving the great Map of the Kingdom on the seale 
of .eter: the statistical and road map of the kingdom, on the 
seale of ysyhe_; Commenced two years since, is also much advanced. 
Some plans of the collection of Ports of the Mediterranean for the use 
of the Royal Navy, are also engraved. 

Orography.—The frequent eruptions of Mount Vesuvins must 
necessarily produce variations in the height of the borders of its crater, 
and, accordingly, M. Elie de Beaumont, ina letter to our country- 
man Mr. Pentland, has expressed the desire that the height of Punta 
del Palo be very exactly measured every year, or at least once in ten 
years. On this subject M. Cangiano has written to M. Elie de Beau- 
mont, stating the mode by which this admeagurement may be best 
effected, Jt would appear that the Punta, measured by M. Amanti on 
the 27th February, 1846, was 1203 metres above the sea; and that 
the burning cone was then 9-5 metres lower than it; but that, mea- 
sured again on the 3lst March, the latter had risen 2-7 metres, 

Naples.—Of the various publications which have recently appeared 
at Naples, we may allude to that by Mr. Salvatore di Renzi, under the 
name of ‘La Topografia e Statistica Medica della Citta di Napoli,’ not 
confined to statistical details of that city only, but embracing also many 
scientific and learned considerations relative to the whole kingdom of 
the ‘Two Sicilies. | . 

Austria —At Vienna is being prepared, by the Imperial Military 
Geographical Institution, a general Map of Tuscany and of the Papal 
States, on a scale of s¢1,,3 being a continuation of those hereto- 
fore published of Venetian Lombardy, and the Duchies of Parma and 
Blodena. | 

Under the same authority has been recently published, the result af 
the trigonometrical operations executed by Marieni in the years 
1841, 1842, and 1843, in which will be found many important new * 
altitudes, which were previously wanting in the orography of Italy. 

*Russia.—Sir Roderick I. Murchison has received a communication 
from Admiral Litké, of an intended Russian expedition of discovery 
along the Uralian chain, being the first enterprise of the Imperial, 
Geographical Socigty of St. Petersburg, a Society founded on the 
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model of the Royal Geographical Society of London. Colonel Hoff 
mann (the companign of Colonel Helmerson in his Siberian tours) is 
the chief of the expedition, and is already on his way to Perm, accom- 
panied by M. Kowalsky as astronomer. At Perm he will be joined 
by M. Strajefsky, the previous explorer of that part of the chain N. of 
Bogoslofsk, who will act as second in command, Branth, the faithful 
companion of Middendorff, is the naturalist of the expedition. 

This summer will be passed in reaching the 65° N. lat., the-parallel 
previously attained on the Asiatic side by the labours of Strajefsky ; 
and, in the ensuing year, it is hoped that the glacial sea will be 

Finland.—M. Leozon de Lue, who has published a work on Fin- 
land, proposes going again to that country, and asks instructions of the 
Academy of Sciences of Paris. 


AFRICA. 


M. Rochet d’Héricourt, whose first travels in Abyssinia, in 1839 
and 1840, you are already acquainted with, has just published the 
account of his second visit to the same country; he had aed as I 
stated in my last Anniversary Address, furnished the Geographical 
Society of Paris with some of the results of his second voyage. The 
whole of his late labours have now been submitted to the examination 
of a Committee of the French Academy of Sciences. 

M. Rochet had embarked from Marseilles in January, 1842, and 
returned at the end of 1845. The report of the Academy is very 
favourable to M. Rochet’s exertions. 

He has taken the respective bearings of leading positions from tle 
*points already determined, and made a considerable number of meteoro- 
Jogical observations, not only at Angobar and Angolala, but also at 
Kosseir and at Moka, The magnetic declination was also observed by 
him at Malta, at Alexandria, at Cairo, at Denderah, at Kosseir, at 
Djidda, at Mokha, at Ambabo, at Ganbadi, at Angolala, and at 

kobar, 


" "The geology of the country through which he passed has not been 








» neglected by the traveller, who has likewise collected many plants, 


some of which are new. 

The tides of the Retl Sea were observed by M. Rochet, whenever he 
had an opportunity, and it appears from his observations that the mean 
diurnal variation at Moka, on the N. of the Strait of Babel Mandeb is 
*O-Gmetre; but that it is much greater at Ambabo, to the.5. of> the 
stmait. M. Rochet's narrative contains, moreovér, some interesting 
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details on the character, manners, and religion of the people of those 
parts of Abyssinia visited by him; and, on the whole, whether as con- 
firmatory of the statements of other travellers who have lately explored 
that part of Africa, or as supplying fresh matter, is a most weleeme 
addition to our knowledge of Abyssinia, 

We sincerely regret to learn that no accounts have been received of 

A, D' Abbadie since early in 1845; nevertheless, his friends are san- 
guine of his return, attributing the absence of all communications 
rather to the difficulty of forwarding them than to any personal 
disaster. We trust that these opinions may be realized in his safe 
return. 
_ On the dark side of the picture of geographical research, we lament 
to place the assassination of M. Maizan, an officer of the French navy, 
who has fallen a sacrifice to native jealousy or native cupidity, This 
young and zealous officer purposed proceeding direct into the interior 
of the country bordering the Zanzibar; he had made considerable pro- 
gress, when the too murderous blows of the assassin terminated at 
once his discoveries and his life. Of M. Kraff also we regret to 
learn that very serious fears are entertained Jest he have shared a 
similar fate. 

M. Raffenel, whose exploration of the River Faliind¢, and of the gold- 
mines of Kenidbe, in Senegambia, in the years 1843-44, was mentioned 
in my predecessor's anniversary address for 1845, has undertaken the 
very difficult and hazardous task of exploring the African continent in 
its greatest breadth, from W. to E., between the parallels of 10° and 
15° N.; and the French Academy of Sciences, ever ready to further 
the views of adventurous travellers for the benefit of science, have 
furnished M. Raffenel with all the necessary instructions for his re- 
searches. ‘The general questions supplied to him have been drawn up* 
by M. Freycinet, and special questions by the indefatigable M. Jomard, 
besides particular instructions on various subjects by other serans. 
Thus the means have been afforded him of acquiring valuable informa- 
tion on the historical traditions of the people and their government, 

“their manners, customs, laws and religion, and their industry : on 
the soil, the geological formation, the productions of the country and 
its climate. The stuly of the winds has been particularly recom- 
mended to him, and the desirableness of ascertaining, if possible, 
whether the W. wind which blows from the Atlantic a little to tht X 
of the Equator be due to the rarification of the air over the African 
continent pointed out: as also whether it be true, as affirmed, that in 
the latitudes he is about to traverse the wind from the S. be hog, in * 
which case it is pro¥able that no high mountains lie in that directian ; 

¥ 
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or that if they do, they are further removed than the position of 10°, 
in which a chain is laid down on the maps. ‘The traveller's attention 
has also been called to the importance of meteorological observations 
getterally, and to the advantage that would accrue from hourly read- 
ings of the thermometer and barometer, at different stations on his 
route, and the method pointed out by Boussinghault for ascertaining 
the mean annual temperature of any place particularly recommended 
to him, as well as the observation of maxima and minima temperatures. 
Observations for lat. and long. have been properly stated as most 
desirable, there being on the line of his journey but three points ascer- 
tained, viz., Sakkatou, Aussa, and Kobe, in Darfour: the magnetic 
variations will also be observed, With the detailed instructions thus 
supplied to him by the Academy of Sciences, and in possession of 
various inedited memoirs and itineraries of parts of the country he is 
about to explore, furnished with the more essential instruments, anid 
gifted with the necessary moral qualifications, and already acclimated, 
and experienced in dealing with the natives; there is every reason to 
hope that M. Raffenel's exploration will produce important results to 
gcography and to science in general: he assuredly has our best wishes 
for his safety and success. 

Tt is also reported that four Italians (missionaries) are about to 
explore simultaneously, but by different routes, the central parts of 
continental Africa, throughout the large space comprised between the 
Sahara and the Congo, the Senegal and Abyssinia, This combined 
. exploration is said to have been a favourite project with Gregory AVL, 

and the present pope appears to enter on the plan of his predecessor 
with much goodwill. 

J Madagascar—The projected voyage of M. Leguillon to Mada- 
gascar, we understand, is not to take place ; ane the instructions which 
lad been drawn up for the traveller have been sent to the governor of 
the Isle of Bourbon, to be given by him to such surgeons of the 
French navy as may have an opportunity of exploring in Mada- 
gascar, * 
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» United States.—The report of the Secretary of the Treasury affords 
us information of the progress made during the last year in the surveys 
of the line of coast. His report embraces the operations of the 
different surveying parties in the field, and the office work, including 
computations, drawing, engraving, and publishing of maps and charts. 

“The@lan on which the work has proceeded during the past two years, 
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” of New London and Syopet Harbours are nearly engraved. 


contemplates the survey, at one and the same time, of different sections 
of the coast, and the publication of the resulting maps. Thus in 
1844-45, the triangulation was begun in North Carolina, and a recon 
noissance made on the Gulf of Mexico, from Mobile Bay westward and 
eastward. At the same time the work was vigorously prosecuted in 
the eastern section, and in the Chesapeake section, and unfinished parts 
were completed on the coast between Point Judith and the Capes of 

In 1845-6 the operations on the Chesapeake have been resumed, 
the number of parties in North Carolina increased, and the triangu- 
lation on the Gulf of Mexico commenced, The reconnoissance of 
the coast of South Carolina, Georgia, and the coast of Texas, has been 
ordered. The discovery of the New South Shoal off Nantucket is im- 
portant, lying six miles 8. of any known danger, in the usual track of 
vessels between New York and Europe, out of sight of land, unmarked 
and unknown exeept to the lost. 

From these surveys, it appears that the line of coast has been much 
under estimated hitherto. It is now propose to divide the whole 
extent of shore-line into nine sections, by which arrangement the 
survey may be completed within a limited period; in 1847-48 six of 
these sections will be in full activity, During the past year fourteen 
surveying parties have been employed in fourteen States, but the exist- 
ing hostilities between the United States and Mexico have been pro- 
ductive of delay and interruption, from the withdrawal of all the 
officers of the line for military service, | 

The magnetic telegraph has been used to ascertain the differences 
of longitude between the Washington and Philadelphia observatories, 
a3 an introduction to operations on a large scale, - 

Charts of New Bedford and Annapolis Harbours have been pub- 
lished ; also the chart of Fisher’s Island Sound, and the middle sheet 
of Delaware Bay and River; the chart of Little Ege Harbour, and a 
sketch of the newly discovered South Shoal off Nantucket. A chart 
of New Haven Harbour is stated to be ready for printing. The charts 
* 


The labours of the hydrographie party have been rewarded by the 


*@ 


discovery of a shoal to the southward of that known as the Nantucket * 


South Shoal; and of a shoal spot in the Vineyaril Sound, where i€ was 
supposed there was deep water, These discoveries ire important ser- 
vices to the intercourse between Europe and the United States, the 
dangers brought to our knowledge lying, as it were, in the.very high-, 
way of each. - t 
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West Indies-—The West Indian Archipelago, and the Island of 
Guadaloupe in particular, has been minutely examined by a French 
traveller, M. Charles Deville, who was witness, at the latter island, of 
the earthquake of the 8th of February, 1843, the most disastrous with 

’ which it has ever been afflicted. THe has correctly surveyed the 
southern and most difficult portion of the island, and has corrected the 
. configuration and relative position of some of the other islands. He 
has determined the heights of 150 points in Guadaloupe, and" found, 
from a mean of many observations, that the highest peak is 1484 
metres above the sea, It may be here stated, that M. Deville, having 
made an excursion to Teneriffe, to the Cape Verde Islands and Barba- 
does, observed in the first of these islands the height of its peak, to 
which he gives 3706 metres—the mean of six other observers being 
$708. At Trinidad, Porto Rico, St. Thomas, and Guadaloupe, very 
numerous and very exact meteorological observations were made, the 
results of which, said to be of the greatest interest, will no doubt be 
published. In the West India Islands, the temperature of their rivers, 
lakes, and springs has been carefully observed, as also the temperature 
of the sea around them and of the ocean, in his trip to and from Tene- 
rife. The high temperature of the ocean, observed by M. Deville, 
between Guadaloupe and Bermuda, is a new fact in science. M. 
Deville has also confirmed the fact of the difference, all reductions 
made, in the indications of the barometer at the level of the sea at 
different places, and corroborated the curious results arrived at by 
.* Erman on this subject. Terrestrial magnetism and geology have also, 
particularly the latter, been carefully observed by M. Deville, whose 
work will no doubt be one of very great interest. 
© Central America.—Mr. M. Hurtado has taken his departure for 
the Isthmus of Panama, where he intends making observations on 
Physical Geography, being supplied for that purpose with instructions 
from the Paris Academy of Sciences. 

North America —M. Morelet is travelling in Mexico and the neigh- 
bouring countries, as a naturalist and antiquarian ; and, as he has beet) 
Applied with both general and special instructions, it is hoped he will 

, glean much interesting and valuable information. 

"South America —M. Castelnau, we learn, has sent home from Lima, 
and *still more recently from Cuzco, some information respecting 
ihe countries he has visited, and procured a complete list of all the 
earthquakes which have been felt in that city from 1820 to 1846. 

* M, Castelnau lias also addressed to the French Minister of Public 
Instruction a report of his expedition from Cuyapa to the frontier of 
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Paraguay. His route lay through a country almost unknown to Eu- 
Topeans. Leaving Paraguay, he entered the great Lake Gaiva, a bay 
said, by the natives, to communicate with the Uberava. This river 
M. Castelnau proposes to name Rio Pedro II. in honour of the"em- 
peror. The best maps, the writer states, mark not fewer than four-or 
five imaginary rivers, 

M. Castelnan proposed returning from Cuzco by the route of the 
rivers Apurimac and Ucayale to the Amazons, which he would descend 
to Para, and thence proceed to Cayenne. 

The exploratory expedition of the Amazons, which was to have 
been executed under the direction of M. Tardy de Montravel, has been 


postponed, as appears from a communication made by the Minister of 


Marine to the Academy of Sciences, in the beginning of Jast January. 

Other French travellers are preparing to explore different portions 
of the continent of South America. M. Hellert proceeds to the 
isthmus of Darien; M, Morelet is about to examine the natural his- 
tory of Guatemala; M.d'Anet will explore the interior of Brazil ; 
and M. de Marcey has lately quitted the region of Paraguay to de- 
scend into the Pampas and the solitudes of the Rio Negro, 


Forrtan CongesronpeEnts. 
ASIA. 

We have been favoured by M. Biot with a communication, from 
which we regret to learn that his valuable labours, as regards the pub- 
lication of the second portion of his Essay, have been for a time sus- 
pended, in consequence of domestic bereavement. Of the former par 
of this Essay, you will find some particulars in my Address of last 
year. 

China.—Mr. Stanislaus Julien has produced a most valuable trans- 
lation of the Chinese description of the province of Ili, which, though 


_ probably somewhat dry, and but little attractive to the general reader, 


yet contains important scientific facts, and is the more valuable ts 
enabling us to add to or correct the maps of Central Asia, published 


some time since by M. Klaproth. It is, we are happy to hear, the’ 


intention of Mr, Stanislaus Julien to continue his labours, afid to 
tganslate many other descriptions of provinces connected with the, so- 
called, Celestial Empire. He purposes also to make us acquainted 
with the account of certain expeditions undertaken by the Chinese jy 
Central Asia, thus rendering to geographical science and dischvery 
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very valuable service, by making us more intimately acquainted with 
the interior of'a vast country hitherto nearly closed from our inspec- 
tiny. | 
M. Schrenck, a Russian voyager, has made some very interesting | 
excursions towards the frontiers of Central Asia, visiting the countries | 
in the vicinity of the lakes Balkach and Alactougoul, The particulars 
of these excursions have been published at Petersburgh, by M. Baer. 
Hong Kong.—A map of this ‘island, on the contour principle, 
giving the heights at every 100 feet, has been completed by the officers 
of the Royal Engineers. 
Historical Geography.—For a long time past, two of our most 
valued forcign members, each with an ardent desire for truth, but each 
very naturally anxious to find in favour of his own country,—the 
Viscount de Santarem and M. Détvezal, have been at issue on the 
subject of priority of discovéry between the Portuguese and French 
navigators to the south of Cape Bojador. The honourable zeal and 
the extensive researches of the disputants command our admiration ; 
and without venturing to pronounce in favour of either, we elieerfully 
acknowledge our obligations to both for the mass of curious faets 
which they have severally collected in support of their views, and 
which is all so much valuable addition to historical geography. 
Subjects cognate to Geography.—M. Grange, it appears from the 
‘Comptes Rendus,’ has printed, though not published, a memoir, 
entitled “Recherches sur les Glaciers, les Glaces flottantes, les Depots 
Erratiques, sur I" Influence des Climats, sur la Distribution Gcographique 
et la Limite inférienre des Neiges perpétuelles, et ctudes du phénoméne 
erratique du Nord de l'Europe.” The matters thus treated of by M. 
Grange are not only highly interesting in themselves, but constitute 
some of the most important problems of physical geography. 
To the same department of our science belongs also a memoir of 
M. Alexis Perry on earthquakes; by which it appears, that in 1545 ; 
there were no less than fifty felt in Europe, distributed equally over 
the seasons, though it was previously believed that the autumn and the: , 
winter were the seasons most subject to them. 
. The * Comptes Rendus,’ 265th May, 1546, contains a memoir by 
*M.. Dureau de la Malle, tending to establish, in opposition to the work 
of D2 Fuster, that the climate of France has not changed in modern - 
times. MM. Dureau de Ja Malle intends to follow up the subject by & 
inemoir on the Ancient and Modern Climatology of Italy. In the 
wumber of the 15th of June, however, will be found Dr. Fuster’ 4 an- 
awer fo M. Dureau de la Malle,—am) in the numer for 29th June, 
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p: 1080, M. Durean de Ja Malle’s rejoinder ;—last reply of Dr. Fuster, 
10th August, p. 299, 

The geographical distribution of plants, a branch of our science 
raised into its well merited importance by the labours of Humboldt, 
Wahlenberg, E. Brown, Schow, de Mirbel, de Candolle, de St. 


Hilaire, Martius, &c., who have laid down its laws, is entitled to the 


best attention of those who have a just appreciation of the vast range 
of intimately connected subjects implied by the general term Geo- 
graphy ;—it is accordingly my duty in the present address, to point 
out where any additional information on the geography of plants may 
be found. I will therefore state, that in the ‘Comptes Rendus’ of 
the Academy of Sciences of Paris, of the 29th June, 1846, you will 
see the very interesting report on a valuable memoir by M, Ch, Mar- 
tius, entitled an ‘ Essay on the Climate and Vegetation of the Northern 
Estuary of Norway.’ 


MISCELLANEA. 


An historical sketch by Mr. Francis Dutton, a resident in South 
Australia, and having a considerable stake in the well doing and pros- 
perity of that important colony. This work gives an account of the 
discovery of the vast mineral treasures of South Australia, which, 
though declared to exist, by Menge, a German, were accidentally dis- 
covered by the youngest son of Captain Bagot, whilst gathering 
flowers, and subsequently by the author. 

The topography of the harbours of Athens, by the late Professor 
Ulrichs, a small, but interesting treatise, has been translated from the 
modern Greek by Mr. E. Pye Colquhoun. 

A. dissertation on the knowledge of the Passes of the Alps possesse@ 
hy the Roman historians, under the title of ‘Some Remarks on the 
Alpine Passes of Strabo,’ has been printed by a member of our So- 
ciety, W. J. Law, Esq. 

A second volume of Humboldt’s “Kosmos’ has appeared since my 


, last address, but not having yet appeared in an authorized English 


form, I am obliged to content myself with the bare announcement. ® 
Our learned honorary member, the Chevalier Balbi, has published his 
‘* Essay upon the Population of Portugal from the Time of the Romans 
to the present date.” After stating the great diversity in the acfounts 
ef former writers, caused by the deficiency of accurate data, he pro. 
ceeds to show that the population, which by the census of the Emperor 
Augustus amounted to 2,841,000, had decreased in 1580 te 1,000,000, 
after which it incrpased regularly up to the year 1807, when it reached 


, 
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3,199,000. The war with France, and the emigration of the roya] 

family to Brazil, caused a diminution, so that, according to Colonel 

Franzini, it was reduced on the Ist of January, 1815, to 2,959,000, 

since which date it has gradually recovered, till in 1841 it amounted to 
. 3,460,000, 

Ailases.—I have in my last year's address called your attention to 
the very beautiful and improved edition of Berghaus’ Physical Atlas of 
Mr. Alexander K. Johnston, of Edinburgh, which is now drawme to a 
conclusion, and which, but for the extraordinary demand made by 
the proprietors of railways on draughtsmen and engravers generally, 
would have been completed by this time. Of the ten numbers pro- 
mised, have already appeared ; and the work will, in all proba- 
bility, be finished by the end of the year. The execution of these 
maps is beyond all praise ; and while the atlas reflects honour on the 
skill and ability of the enterprising publisher, it is admirably cal- 
culated for calling attention to that most interesting and important 
object, physical geography, to the study of which I must again invite 
all who would derive from our ecience all the delight and the prac- 
tical benefits it is competent to yield. 

Within the last few weeks Mr. Betts has published an atlas con- 
taining some new features, and rendered extremely valuable by a most 
copious index, comprising nearly 60,000 names of places, In addition 
to the longitudes and Jatitudes usually given, there is an arrangement 
of letters round the margin of the maps, by referring to which the 
» situation of any required place can easily be learnt. We must, how- 

ever, observe that this arrangement of marginal letters is not now 
introduced for the first time, as Captain Mangles, R.N., a member 
gf this Society, had some years since brought forward a similar mode 
of easy reference. Several entirely new maps of India, Canada, Poly- 
nesia, &ec. are introduced. 

An atlas has just been announced by Mr. John Sharpe, which we 
notice in consequence of a peculiarity that is undoubtedly a step in 
the right direction. While in every atlas with which we are ac-, 
quainted there are as many scales as maps,—in the present atlas, con- 
sisting of between 60 and 60 maps, the number of different scales is 
reduced to four, which are denominatel Continental, Intermediate, 
Divistonal, and Enlarged. The Continental, which is the smallest of 
the four scales, comprises 45 by 60 equatorial degrees; the Intermes 
diate are twice this size, or 22} by 30 degrees; the Divisional, five 
{jmes the Continental, or 9 by 12 degrees; and the Enlarged, fifteen 
times*the Continental, or 3 by 4 degrees. By this arrangement béth 
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the linear dimensions and the superficial extent of countries may be 
compared with facility and dispatch. A greater uniformity of scales 
than generally prevails among our map-makers is very desirable on 
many accounts; one of the most obvious disadvantages of a great 
variety of scales is the great time that is lost in seeking for a place 
whose approximate distance from some capital or principal town is 
known, but the eye being unaccustomed to the scale, much time is lost 
in seeking for it. It is, however, but fair to notice that it is not so 
much the map-makers as the publishers who employ them that are to 
blame. ‘The representations of the map-maker are frequently un- 
heeded, because the maps must be made to a given size, and thus the 
advantage of the science is sacrificed to the convenience of the pub- 
lisher. 

Concluston.— Permit me, in conclusion, to advert for a moment to 
the present state and future prospects of the Society. The Report of 
the Council has so fully detailed the financial reforms which it has 
adopted since the last anniversary, and which you have now confirmed, 
that I will only add my own conviction that, if fully carried out, the 
society will be entirely relieved from the fear of any deficiency in the 
means of meeting its ordinary expenses, without any decrease in the 
efficiency of its operations, except a reduction in the size of the Journal, 
which we may hope will only be temporary, and that inereasing funds 
will soon enable the Council to restore it to its former bulk. Tt would 
Coubtless be very desirable to possess more commodious apartments for 
holding our continually increasing collection of books and maps, but I 
fear we must not at present look for any assistance towards this object 
beyond our own Society; and the researches of the Council during 
the past winter have shown that any removal to more desirable apart? 
ments can only be effected at an increased annual expense. We must 
trust, therefore, to our own exertions; and now that past differences 
of opinion have subsided, let us hope that our prospects will continue 
to brighten, and that under the guidanee of the able and distinguished 

« geographer whom you have this day clected to fill the chair of the 
President, the Geographical Society will again increase the number of 
its members, and extend the sphere of its public utility. 
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THE FOLLOWING ERRATA OCCUR IN ART. XAVIIL, VOL. XVI. 


Mage. 
S01, avd throughout, for Singapir, read Singapore. The ancient and preseut Malay 
nome ts Singapirk; the English name is Singapore, 
yy Orel throughout, for bangala, read bungalow. 
. #5 Jor Lagan, read Logan, 
305, s Jor Carmbee, read Carnbecs, 
a06, aA Jor Tenjoug, read Tanjong. 
d07, ss for putib, read putih, 
309, delete granitic. 
»» for Tanjong, read the Tanjong. 
+» for distinctly defined, read obliterated. 
310, for inland rivers, reed inland views, 
o» for president, read resident, 
213, for Rumbowi, read Rumbow. 
314, for Riman, read Rimati, 
iF Sor Lepa, read Liye, 
»» for Batu Bayas, reed Biket Diyas. 
»» jor Batu Birtum, read Biket Birtim. 
315, and throughout, for Wellesley Province, read Province Wellesley. The 
former name bas long been in deswetude. 
»» for Avr Etam, read Ayer Etam, 
s»9 for Glafor, read Glugor. 
> for Paxe, read Prye. 
316, for suilicient, read deficient. 
© ,, jer Sange, read Sitigai. 
S17, for Pus, read Prye. 
s+ jor Chemkal, read Chunkol, ; 
321, for Tuwan Allah, read Tain Allih. 
y+ for Mandrah, read Manordh. 
$27, for had detached masses, read 1 had observed detached masses. 
o20, for I believe this ia the first instance of granite rocks near the shore observed ace 
* close to the Equinoctial Line, read I believe this is the first time grooved 
rocks have been observed so close upon the Line, 
¢ 330, for elementary, read elevatory. 
By gmitting fig. l of the sketches of the Palo Ubin grooved granite-rocks, the de- 
acription in the text has been rendered erroneous, 
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I.—On the Nile and its Tributaries. By Cuartes T. Bexe, 
+ Pa. D., F.S.A., F.R.G.S., Corresponding Member of 
the Geographical Society of Paris. 
Notwithstanpine all that has been effected during the last few 
years in the way of acquiring a knowledge of the upper basin 
of the Nile, the position of the source of that celebrated river 
remains as unknown as it was in the earliest ages: the saying 
of the ancients, Nili querere caput, continues as applicable at the 
present day as it was when first used to denote the inpractica- 
bility of any undertaking. at Ce a 

Sull, the want of success which has hitherto attended the attempts 
to discover the head of the Nile, instead of discouraging, ought 
rather to incite us to more arduous endeavours. If the birth- 
place of the giant-stream of Africa has not yet been detected, we 
are at least in a better condition than ever befure to decide where 
it is not. In this, as in most other questions of research, it is by a 
long and tedious journey round a spiral, with the face never 
directed in a straight line towards the centre, that that point is at 
length attained ; and it is only by the consciousness, that, as the 
folds of the spiral become more and more contracted, all that is 
untrue is left on the outside, that we are encouraged to persevere 
in*our course till at length we reach the goal. 

The last few years have been most fruitful in results bearing 
upon our knowledge of this interesting subject. The expeditions 
undertaken by command of the Pasha of Egypt on the one hand, 
and the explorations of the numerous cava who have entered 
Africa from the eastern coast on the other, have supplied rich 
materials for the history of the upper basinof the Nile. We have 
on many points acquired certainty, where before all was doubt 
ahd speculation; and the vantage-ground thus gained affords us a 
sure awd firm footing for the prosecution of further labours, 

As an aid towards the solution of this important geogra- 
phical problem, it is proposed in the present Essay to take a 
general survey of the numerous streams which unite to form the 
river of Egypt, so far as our knowledge of them extends. In the 
performance of this task we shall confine ourselves as much as 
» VOL. xvtt. kK 
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possible to the actual results which have been obtained by the 

* various travellers who have visited the esuntries watered by those 

streams. ‘That speculation must still, at times, come in aid of 

facts is unavoidable; but it will be our endeavour to confine this 

speculation within legitimate bounds, and to limit it, indeed, to 

the reconciling of seemingly contradictory statements and to the 

arranging and combining of isolated and unconnected facts, where 

actual information is still insufficient and unsatisfactory. To say 

that “ve shall, on all points, come to definite results, is more than 

is warranted by the imperfect nature of the premises, . 

The usual and most methodical mode of describing a river is to 

commence at its source, and to follow its course down the entire 

stream, noting its various tributaries as they consecutively join it. 

This method is, however, forbidden to us in the case of the Nile; 

for its head is still enveloped in the clouds of mystery which have 

in all ages concealed it from our sight. The next best method 

is to reverse the process and to ascend the river, enumerating its 

| various tributaries as they, from time to time, fall into it. When 

| we come to a fork of the principal stream, each arm of the fork 

must be considered separately, and its affluents noticed in the 
same mes asin the case of the main stream itself. 

It is this latter process which must be adopted with respect to 
the Nile. And the right or eastern bank oe that river being 
the more accessible, and consequently the better known to us, is 
naturally first entitled to our consideration. 

For a distance of upwards of 1200 geographical miles 
from the Mediterranean, into which it discharges its waters, this 
mighty river, the largest in the continent of Africa, and one that 
is probably unsurpassed in length by any on the entire surface 
of the globe, is a single stream. Fed by the incessant rains of 
the tropics, which are collected by its innumerable head-streams in 
the south, it is enabled to contend with the burning sun and the 
scarcely less burning sands of Nubia and Egypt throughout this 
great extent of country, without the aid of a single tributary ; pre- 
senting a phenomenon which finds its parallel in no other river. 

In about IS° N. lat., at the northern limit of the tropical 

, « rains, the Nile receives on its right bank its first great affluent, 
the Atbarah—the Astaboras of Ptolemy. This river bears also 
the name of E] Mokadah, as coming from Abessinia,* and at its 
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confluence with the Nile it is called El Mokrin.* It is further, 
designated Bahr el A'swad, or the Black River,+ from the quan- 
tity of black earth brought down by it during the rains, which is 
so great as even to affect the general colour of the Nile-t In 
Abessinia it is known as the Tikkazie. In the lower part of its 
course the bed of the Atbarah is from 400 to 500 paces in width, 
with but little water except during the rains, it being stagnant 
and not drinkable for three or four months in the year. 

At about 2 days’ journey up its stream the Atbarah reteives 
on its right bank asmall tributary, having its rise inthe Bishariyeh 
mountains towards Suwikin,|) which is nearly dry in the summer, 
and appears to be nothing but a collection of widfs, or winter- 
torrents. ‘To this stream Burckhardt attributes the name of 
Mogren, adding that below its junction with the Atbarah the 
latter assumes the name of its tributary.{] Cailliaud asserts, on 
the contrary,** that the term Mokrdn (Moqrin) signifies “con- 
fluence ” or “junction,” and that there is no such river as that men- 
tioned by Burekhardt, As, however, the French traveller admits 
that several torrents join the Atbarah, Burckhardt, whose accuracy 
as a recorder of facts is beyond dispute, must be understood as 
ys to one of these torrents, even if it should happen that 
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being called by that name because the slave-merchants of Abessinia purchase then : 
the markets of E See on this subject the * Friend of the African," vol, i. p. 15. 
As the use of the form “ bessnia'” instead of Abyssinia,” itis justly 


observed b y the Rer. C. W. Isenberg, in his * Abexsinien und die evangelische Mission" 
= otis [844), vol. i. p. 1, that “the epelling of the name of this country * Abyya- 


ia’ is etymologically incorrect. For, thom the Arabic ee Habeoh, we had! first the 
L in ribogarce A from which Abessima or Abasrinia would waturally be formed, but nat 
which seema to point to the word * Abyss" as ite root, which it isnot,” This 
erroneous made of Ning the name is } atliopted by Dr, Johnson in his Translation of 
Father Jerome Lobos‘ Voyage to Abyssinia, poblished in 1745; but im his * Rasselas,’ 
published i in 1759, acme rte! years later, he has “ Alsssinin.” 

i ag y pronounced Mogriin. Cailliaud, ‘ Voyage 4 Méro# et an Fleuve Blanc," 
vol. itl B Lig. 
* Narrative of the Expedition to Dongola and Sennaar, &c.," 125, 17. 
¢ Linant, in * Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, val, a Tes 
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Cailliand, vol. ii. p. 130, 0g. Mr. Ingliah says (‘ Narrative, &c.,” p. 197), “1 
estimated it at about two-thirds of a mile at its on’ ii Pete This a mee the 
ruins, 


i ] Sareea ‘Travels in Nubia, p. 373, [Suwikin, or Sawakin, signifies “ Inha- 
i bad 
41 beleve that our accomplished and worthy Secretary, Colonel Jackson, waa the | 
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to the circumstance of a river, below the confluence of two streama, 
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eam eB racer He discrepancy in travellers’ accounts of countries 
little The necessity for this caution was never better exemplified than in the 
case of the Nile and iéevarious tributaries: . 8* Voll iii ail: 
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he is mistaken with respect to its name; since it is clear, from his 
“mention of it on several occasions, and from the fact of his having 
traced its course upwards nearly as far as Suwikin, that such a 
water-course actually exists. * 

At the same time that Cailliaud denies the existence of the 
“Mogren,” he states 7 that there is no tributary of the At- 
barah except the Sitit, which joins that river 3 degrees (180 
miles) above its junction with the Nile, M, Werne,{ on his 
way from ‘Taka to Kéz-Radjeb,§ crossed a large water-course In 
about this situation, which he calls Khor el Gash, and which, 
though usually dry, was, at the time when he passed it (in the 
month of November, 1840), no less than four thousand feet in 
breadth, in consequence of the rains, On looking to the position 
attributed in our maps to the Mareb, which is made to run 
towards the Atbarah in about 16° N, lat., but without joining it, 
we should be led to the conclusion that that river is the upper 
course of the Sitit, or Khdér el Gash. But from the relation 
of Dr, Petit, | the junction of the Mdreb with the Atbarah, or 
Takkazie, takes place considerably higher up—in fact, oppo- 
site to the province of Walkait, in about 14° N . lat.; so that the 
Sitit must be a separate stream. 

Proceeding up the right bank of the Takkazie—as, in accord- 
ance with the native usage in Abessinia, the Atbarah will hence- 
forward be designated—we next come to the Mareb, This river 
is generally supposed not to reach the Takkazie, but to lose itself 
in the sands of an extensive marshy and woody district, named 
Birakwa or “the Desert: indeed, Dr. Riippell goes so 
far as altogether to deny the existence of the Miareb as a 
river,”* and applies that name, or, as he writes it, “ Maleb,” to 
the desert country just alluded to. But this must have arisen 
from some misunderstanding; since nothing is more certain than 
that the Mareb is a river, “ large, deep, and smooth,""}7 which hhs 
been crossed by mayeer in common with all other travellers who 
have passed (which Dr. Riippell has nh) between A’dowa and 
Serawe.tt ‘That this river becomes nearly stagnant in the dry 
season is, however, not to be denied ;§§ at it may even be that 
at the height of that season its lower course is together dried 
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* The Sitit or Khérel Gash—the Mareb—the Lidda—the Hissam. 5 


up. Still it is most probable that during the rains its waters, 
find their way to the 'Takkazie.* 

As early as the beginning of the seventeenth century the Por- 
tuguese missionaries in Abessinia bad laid down the Mareb, in a 
general way, as rising in the neighbourhood of Dobirwa, in Ha- 
masien, the most north-easterly province of the kingdom of 
Tigre; and in their maps they plainly showed the remarkable 
peculiarity which it possesses, in common with many of the rivers 
of the Abessinian table-land, of returning on itseli, so as t6 per- 
form a sort of spiral course.t In the more recent maps the 
upper portion of the Mareb has gradually been withdrawn from 
its true position, till at length even its existence has been disputed. 
But in the map of MM. Combes and Tamisier ¢ the Mareb, 
notwithstanding that it is not quite correctly laid down, 1s re- 
stored to its importance as a river, and the general accuracy 
of the delineation of its upper course by the earlier Portuguese 
is established. eri 

On its right bank the Méreb is shown in the maps, apparently 
on the authority of Bruce, as receiving the Lidda, which river has 
its head in close proximity to that of its recipient, though its 
course is considerably to the northward of the latter.§ It may be, 
however, that the Lidda is only the upper course of the Sitit, or 
Khér el Gash. On its left bank the Méreb is joined by the 
Anetiya, whieh river has its rise not far from A’degrat, the chief 
town of Agdmie, and is erroneously made by Riippell to appro- 
priate to itself the honour of being the upper course of the former 
river, 

Ae Tigre is that portion of Abessinia which has been the most 
frequented by Europeans, it would naturally be imagined that its 
rivers would be well known and their courses accurately as- 

ertaied. Yet such is far from being the case. Even the 
pees (not Assa nor Assam), the small stream flowing by 
A'dowa, a place which has been visited by every traveller in 
Tigre and where many of them have resuled for years, was 





; i i 
© Mf, d'Abbadlie states that the lower portion of the Mreb is called Gawh (Gach), 
‘“ that it joins the Atbarah abore Aéz-Radjeb, but apparently only during the raina, ~ * 
Se * Bulletin,’ 2nd Series, vol. xviii. p. 2b. . Bot if M. Petit is correct in bis informa- 
tion, there must be here some confusion of this nver with the Sitit of M. Cailliand., 
*M. d'Abbadie farther describes a second river Mireb, also called A’osaba, os rising like 
the other near Dobirwa, but ronuing northwards, and discharging itself into the Red Sea 
¢ This led Vossius to place bere the peninsula of Meroe, See Delisle, in * Mémotres 
de l'Académie Royale des Sciences, 1708, p. 365. a 
t * Voyage en Abyasinie, Svo., Pars, 1338. Dr, Hiip 1 i however (* Reise, 
&e.," val. fi. p. 301), that this is merely copied from Berg! us's Map of the Nile 
* § Yuch more precise information respecting all these rivers is requisite, before we 
cal ine their courses satisfactorily. | | 
| * Reise in Abyssinie,” vol. ii, p. 301, 
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. always regarded as joining the Méreb (it being so laid down in 


“the maps of Bruce, Salt, and others), till Dr. Riippell first 
pointed out that in reality it flows south-westward towards the 
skkazio.* But this state of things is on the eve of termi- 
nating. The military survey of the whole of the north of Abes- 
sinia lately executed by MM. Galinier and Ferret by order of 
the French Government, and that made by M. Lefebvre and 
his colleagues under the same auspices, will, when their results 
are published (which may shortly be expected), clear up all 
doubts upon this subject, as likewise on many other points con- 
nected with the topography of that country. 

Leaving the Mareb, we have now to proceed up the right bank 
of the Takkazie. ‘This river is joined y several streams, which 
bear to it the waters of the north-east of Abessinia, among which 
are especially to be named the Gebda (the Gibba of Salt), which 
divides the district of Sahdrte from ‘Témbien, and the Arékwa, 
which joins the Takkazie between Témbien and Abargile. 

_ A Intle to the south of the junction of the Arékwa, the 
Tékkazie divides into two arms. Of these the eastern one is 
called the Tselari, while the western one retains the name of the 
main stream, though in size and in the quantity of water which 
it carries to the common channel the former river is at least equal 
lo Ji latter,t and according to Bruce it is the principal 

A recent French traveller, M. Even, in his journey through 
Lasta to Shoa, followed the course of the Tselari from near its 
junction with the Takkazie to its source ; and in the map of his 
route recently published § the name of the latter river is attributed 
to the former. This | am inclined to regard as an error, As 
far as my own personal knowledge extends—and I have crossed 
both rivers—the western or left branch is called the Takkazie, and 
the right or eastern one the Tseléri. Dr. Krapf also mentions 
having crossed the Terari (as the name is frequently pronounced) 
not far from Lake A’shangi ;\| but he makes no allusion whatever 

: to the Tihkazie as si that direction. The Tseléri is stated 
by Bruce] to rise in A’ngot, near a spot named Sudmi Midre, 

, «close to the village Gurr, where it has, he says, three spring- 
heads or sources like the Abdi, It receives a large proportion &f 





* * Reise in Abyssinien, vol. i, p, xi. ag.; amd see ‘Journal R. G.8,, vol, xiy. : 
63. In M. Even's Map of Abyssinia, just published in Paris, the old error is repested 
t * Jourmal KG. 8." vol. xiv. p58, | t * Travels, &ce.,’ vol. iii, p, 156, 

+ § ‘Carte générale de M'Abyssinic, &c,,' par P.F. Even; Paris, 1846. ‘This map 
appears to be a copy, not. always accurate, from mine in the fourteenth volume of the 
Society's ‘Journal,’ on which the traveller's route has been filled in by no very skilfal 
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hand. 
* Journals of the Rev. Messrs. Isenberg berg and Krapf,’ p. 463. 3 
@] ‘Travels’ vol. ii, 156 | liielialhas 
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the waters of Waag as far as W6ffla, Its principal tributary oi] 


on the right bank is the Zimra, which rises in Wodjerat and” 
receives a waters from the southern side of Endérta." Of 
this latter river the Tsdna crossed by Dr. Krapf t is a tributary. 
Southward of the Zamra the Tselari is joined by the Sassela, 
coming from W6ffla,t and by the Shémsheho and Gebia, two 
rivers mentioned by Dr. Krapf as having been crossed by him§ 
Of the tributaries of the Tseliri on its left bank, I am acquainted 
only with the Kaha, a small stream, which runs to the east of 
Sékota, the capital of Waag, and is joined by the Chua coming 
further from the east; the Shagilu, a “torrent,” which falls into 
the Tseldéri much further to the north, and down the dry bed of 
which I journeyed in the month of April, 1843, on my way from 
Wag to Bora; and the Mai Lomi, the upper portion of which 
was visited by me before reaching the Shagalu, and which joins 
the main stream somewhat lower down towards the north-west, 

The high land of Lasta, of which Mount Biila forms the 
northern extremity, divides the head waters of the Tseldri from 
those of the upper Takkazie.| Ascending the right bank of this 
latter river above the confluence, we meet with the Télla, A’rri, and 
Mérri, all having their rise on the western flank of Mount Biila, 
The source of the Takkazie itself is in the kingdom of Lasta, and 
in the neighbourhood of Lalibala, one of the most celebrated 

laces in all Abessinia, and remarkable for its churches 
boa out of the living rock., Of these churches a minute deseri 
tion, with plans, is given by Father Francis Alvarez, who visited th 
spot in the year 1520.4 In Biégamider I heard, that, shortly 
before I passed through that country, M. Antoine d’Abbadie had 
‘yisited Lalibala; but I have not been able, since my return to 
Europe, to find any record of the fact, Should it be as reported, 
that traveller will doubtless have it in his power to lay down, with 
fccuracy, the position of the head of the Takkazie and the 
direction of its upper course, and thus to clear up the discrepancy 
between my description of it from information obtained from 
eee sources,** and that given by Mr. Salt ff on the authority of 
Pearce. , 

Passing over to the left bank of the Takkazie and following its , 
qeurse downwards, we shall not pause to consider the various ~ 
small streams which fall into it from Biégamider and the ajonns 
‘districts, but shall proceed at once to the Béllegas, or Shoada. 
This river has its rise in the lofty mountains of Samien,}{ 

#4 Journal R. G. 8.," vol. xiv. p. 59. + * Journals, p. 190. 

pifemat eg Scl arep gb sdoumk 
+ « ‘Viaggio nella Ethiopia, "jn Ramusio's ‘Navigation! e Viaggi. (Venetia, 1563, 
adit.*3+), vol. i. pp. 210, a99- *** Journal Sst, SM - xiv. p. 34. 

Tt * Voyage to Ab; ‘ p- 277, ap {} Hippel, vol. ii. p. 64, ag. 
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and taking a spiral course to the S. and E.—in a direction 
‘contrary to that of most other rivers of Abessinia, which go round 
to the S. and W.—joins the Tjkkazie at some distance to the south 
of its confluence with the Tselari, Further down are the Angrab 
and Gwangwe, rivers of some magnitude, having,their rise in the 
province of Démbea, in the vicinity of Lake Tsina. ‘These 
rivers, the head-streams of which were crossed by Bruce* on his 
road from Gidéndar to Senndr, unite with the Takkazie in the low 
marshy and woody districts of Walddbba and Walkdit, opposite, 
as it would seem, to the confluence of the Mareb with the same 
river. 

Below this, we are not acquainted with any tributaries of the 
Senneaie ox Atbarah on its left bank; and we may therefore take 
eave of that river, and pursue our original course up the right 
bank of the Nile. : fap 
For upwards of 160 miles from the junction of the Atharah, 
the main stream may be ascended without meeting with anything 
which deseryes particular mention, till in lat. 15° 37’ N., ata 
short distance to the south of the town of Halfiyah, we come to 
the confluence of the Bahr el Abyad and the Bahr el Azrek— 
the White and Blue Rivers. 

Without pausing here to institute any comparison between 
these two rivers—a subject which will be more in place in a later 
pores of this investigation—we shall proceed to ascend the right 
bank of the Bahr el Azrek. Here we first meet with the Ra’ad 
Rahad of and then the Dender; two rivers having their rise in 
the high land to the west of the lake of Démbea, and both 
running from about S.E. to N.W., in courses nearly parallel to 
the Blue River itselit The source of the Ra'ad is not far 
from Chélga; and it Hows between Kwiira and Senniir, forming 
the boundary between Abessinia and Nubia. In the latter 
country it is known y the name of Shimfah.§ At its junctioh 
with the Bahr el Azr k, the bed of the Ra'ad is from 150 to 200 
paces in width, but it is full of water only during the rains; at 
other times of the year it is in several places almost dry. |} 

The precise position of the source of the Dender is net known: 

, = but this river is said to be of greater length than the Ra’ad.{ In 
March, 1841, 1 crossed the head of a small stream named Gidee. 
having its rise in Mount Barf, in A’gaumider, in 11° 5° N. 
lat. and 36° 40 E. long., at a short distance westward of 
the source of the Abii; and I was informed that this stream 
(the Guider) falls into the A’sher, which joins the Bahr el Azrek 


* ‘Travels, vol. iv. pp. 314, 321, 324, + Raed i.e, “1 _ | 
t Cailliaud, vol. ii. p, 319," motes oe Fg. « 
Cailliaud, vol. ii. p. 220. - M& Ibid. . 
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far to the north.* I look upon it that the A’sher is the samp 
as the Dender, or, at all events, one of its principal tributaries ; 
so that, from the head of the Gader to the junction of the Dender 
with the Bahr el Azrek, the Dender has a course of at least 250 
miles in length. When Bruce crossed this river at the end of 
April, almost at the close of the dry season, its waters stood in 
pools ; but, from the width of its banks (Cailliaud says about 200 
paces), and the great depth of its bed—all of white vand—it 
would seem that bes ng the rains it contains nearly as much water 
as the Bahr el Azrek.t It is important to bear in mind the 
length and size thus attributed to the Dender, as they will form 
material features in the consideration which will shortly be given 
to the subject of Cailliaud’s river “ Hessénn.” 

Beyond the Dender, and considerably to the south, we come 
first to the Sodahab, mentioned by Cailliaud { as being a day's 
journey to the north of Famaka, a place on the right bank of 
the Bahr el Azrek, opposite to Pézok ; and then to the Gana,§ 
half-a-day’s journey higher up. Both the Sodahab and the 
Gana are stated to be “torrents,” that is to say, streams which 
cease to run in the dry season.* From the position of the Boldssa 
and Dhyirra, two rivers of A’gaumider, which join the Bahr el 
Azrek in the country of the Shankalas, or Negroes, below 
Chughai,|) it would seem that M. Cailliaud’s two “ torrents’” are 
the lower courses of those streams,§ which, having their sources in 
a country of no great elevation, and being not more than 90 miles 
in len¢th—for the head streams of the Dender cut them off from 
coming from further east than about 36° 30’ E. long-—have not 
sufficient water to cause them to flow throughout the whole 
year. 

; Above these two torrents, Cailhaud places, from hearsay, a 
river, named Hlessénn, coming from the 58.E., and having its 
confluence with the Bahr el Azrek not far from the junction of 
the Yabus with that river, but on its opposite bank; ** that is to 
say, in about 10° 40’ N. lat., as laid down in that traveller's map. 
The Hessénn is “said to be as large as the Dénder."tf Upon 
this, the question arises where a river of such magnitude can have 


= 


@ © ‘Journal R. G. S.," vol, xiv. p. 10,09. | 
+ Bruce, vol. iv. p.419. Cailliawd says (vol, ii. p. 220) that the Dender is never 
* absolutely dry atany time ofthe year. t Vol. iii. p. 62, 
im Arabic means “ Red of black water."—F. 5. 
| @ournal KR. G.S.," vol, xiv. pp. 8, 11. | 
M. d'Abbadie mentiows the Gadjgué in Alafa, and the Alatw in Kwira, as 
coming between the Dender and Bolaga,. See * Nouvelles Annales des Voyages,’ 


1845, vol. ii, p. 111. ae 
$4" Unesheonde, que Ion dittre sum! cetsidérable que Te Dender, et qui 
© $&" Unesecomle, que l'on ditétre aussi rable que Ie et qui s Homme 
aia vient du sud-est, et avon embouchure & peu de distance de Yabousa."_- 
"Voyage & Méroé, &c.," vol. fii. p. 61. 
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jones and course. If we consider the position of Mount 

iesh, in 10° SS' N. lat. and 56° 50’ E. long.; on the one side 
of which rises the Abii having its course northwards, and on 
the other side the Fitsam running to the 5.—the sources of 
some of the head-streams of those two rivers being almost con- 
tiguous;* it is invpossible that any river coming from the 5.E,, 
and ests the Bahr el Azrek in about the parallel of 11° N. 
lat., should have a course of 100 miles in length; much. less 250 
miles, Which is the length of the Dender, And if, further, we 
consider the position of the Zingimi, the head of which river 1s 
close to that of the Gader (that is to say, of the upper course of 
the Dender), and the entire course of which I am acquainted with 
from personal observation,t we shall perceive that this length of 
100 miles must, in fact, be considerably reduced. Where, then, 
shall we find a place for the Hesséun of the French traveller—a 
river “as large as the Dender” ? 

To enable us to answer this question, we must first discuss 
another, viz.: whether the Abii—the “ Nile” of the Portuguese 
and of Bruce—is, in reality, the upper stream of the Bahr el 
Azrek; or whether its sources ought not to be deprived of the 
honour of being regarded as the fountains of the Blue River, in 
the same way as they have already lost that of being those of the 
true Nile, | 

For the decision of this question, it is necessary to ascertain what 
is really known to us of the course of the Bahr el Azrek above 
11° 14.N. lat., where it is joined by the Tiimat from the W.;t 
beyond which point, or thereabouts, the personal observation of 
European travellers ceases. In the first place, M. Cailliaud says,§ 
that, from repeated inquiries of the natives, he learned that the 
Blue River comes from much higher up than Abessinia, and that it 
winds for a distance of SO days’ journey round a mountain called 
Djebel Mehet. He remarks that “it is difficult to draw any 
reasonable conclusion from information so vague and probably 
unfounded ;"|j and accordingly, in the construction of his map, he 
would seem to have furegsrded it altogether, and to have given 
the Bahr el Agrek the course usually attributed to it ; though, by 

«his so doing, the Hessénn—a river “as large as the Dender "— 
sinks into an insignificant “ torrent.” © 


In the next place, Mr. Inglish, who was in Sennar at the same 





* See ‘Journal KR. G.S,," vol, xiv. p, 12. In the Ambaric language the. word 
Fitsam signifies “end” or “ terminatioa, As this river actually shuts in cee 
sula of Gédjam, so as to leave a portage of barely a couple of miles between its bead 
and that of the Abdi, it may be presumed that the name is significant, and derives its 
origin from this circumstance. 

R Hie Sen, Oe Soernal Re Ge ear ene * 
} Hussegger, ‘ Heise in Europa, Asien, Afrika,” wo, ih. part i a 
§ Cailliand, vol, iii, p. 59, ll ibid. EEE R.8o>, 
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time as Cailliaud, was told by the people of the country, as wel} 
as by caravan-merchants, that * “the source of the Adit (so the 
peop -of Sennaar call the river that runs by their city), is in the 

ibel el Gumaraf (7. ¢. that great range of mountains called the 
Mountains of the Moon), about sixty days’ march of a camel from 
Sennaar, in a direction nearly south. It receives, at various dis- 
tances above Sennaar, several smaller rivers which come from 
Abyssinia and from the mountains south of Senonaar."” Ona 
consileration of the whole subject, Mr. Inglish is “disposed to 
believe that the main stream of the Adit, or Nile of Bruce, does 
not take its rise in Abyssinia, but rather in the-mountains assigned 
as the place of its origin by the people of Sennaar.” For, he says, 
“on viewing the mass of water that runs by Sennaar, even now 
[between the 7th and I4th of Shawdl—7th and 14th of July, 
1821] when the river has not attained two-thirds of the usual 
magnitude it acquires during the rainy season, I can by no means 
believe that the main source of such a river is only about 300 
miles distant from Sennaar,”t , 

The evidence of a more recent traveller, M. Russegger, is 
of even greater weight than that of the two former authorities, 
inasmuch as he gives us the result of his own personal observa- 
tions; be having ascended the Bahr el Azrek and its tributary 
the Tdmat much further to the S. than the others, and having 
likewise gone eastward towards the Yabis, which they did not. 
The extreme southern limit of M. Russegger’s journey was the 
camp on the Pulkhidia, between the Tumat and Yabdas, in 
10° 16’ 17" N. lat.§ Before leaving this spot, he went a little 
way westwards to the summit of Mount Gewésh, to observe the 
surrounding! country. “ From hence,” he says, “we had a 
splendid prospect. . . . ‘Towards the E. we saw some very lofty 
mountains in the Galla country, on the Yabisand Bahr el Agrek. 
Or these, Belfudi, Beshori, and Belamili, three mountains in a 
south-easterly direction on the right bank of the Bahr el Azrek, 
were most remarkable for their height and immense size. On the 
horizon, peak was seen to rise above peak, and it appeared that 
in that direction there must exist a connected chain of mountains 
of considerable extent and importance.” ‘This information is too 
o 


« © ‘Narrative, &e.,” p. 1'79. . 

+ He means Djebel el Kimar, iz.“ Mountains of the Moon."—F, S. 

_ F Be 182. These arguments of Mr, Inglish, as cited in Dr. Russell's *Nobia and 
Abyssinia,’ p. 70, og., were referred to by me in a letter to the Reverend J, M. ‘Trew 
ee Archdeacon of the ser written af Vash, in Gédjam, on the fith September, 

B42, as confirmatory of the conclusion to which | had at that early period arrived, 
from independent native evidence, of the existence of a great western branch of the 

a Agek. See page 26, a7. of the present Esany, 

§ “Heise, &e.," vol. ii. part ii, p. 550. 

|| Thid., p. 590. 
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precise to admit of misconception ; and, accordingly, the right or 
eastern bank of the Bahr el Azrek being shut in by these moun- 
tains, the southern course of that river is absolutely determined as 
far as $° 35’ N. lat.: as itis laid down, in fact, in M. Russegger's 
map of East-Sudan accompanying his work. 7 

The course of the Bahr el Azrek being traced thus far to the 
south, we have next to inquire what are its position and direction 
higher up the stream. On this point M. Russegger expresses 
the opinion that “the identity of the Abai of Abessinia with the 
Bahr el Azrek cannot be questioned ;"* the course of its upper 
stream between Gdédjam and Shoa having, as he says, “ been 
unquestionably established as far soufhwards as the ninth parallel 
of north latitude."{ And he goes on to sayt{ that Bruce's 
position of the southern curve of the Abai, in about 10° N. lat, 
* is decidedly erroneous; this curve lying, according to the report 
of the latest travellers in Shoa and his (Russegger's) own 
vations, much further to the south.” | 

In this remark respecting the position of the southern curve of 
the Abai, M. Russegger agrees with Mr. McQueen; who, in his 
* Geographical Memoir,’ prefixed to the ‘ Journals of the Rev. 
Messrs. Isenberg and Krapf,’ states § that “the Nile [Abdi] goe: 
a little farther S., about 20 miles, than it has hitherto been lai 
down ;* in accordance with which opinion he carries the curve 
of the river as far to the S. as 9°30’ N. lat!) No “traveller 
in Shoa,” except myself, has, however, had an opportunity of 
ascertaining from personal observation the extent southwards of 
the curve of the Abai; and as its latitude at several points was 
determined by me astronomically, I may, without fear of con- 
tradiction, assert that the extreme southern limit of that curve, 
near the ford of Mélka-Kiaki, in Liban, in about 37° 30° E. long., 
iS not more than 9° 52’ N. lat.; while at the ford of Mélka; 
A’bro, in Shinasha, in about 36° 25’ E. long., the course of the 
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|| See the maps accompanying the work of Mears, Isenberg and Krapf, The 
of these maps is June, 1843, in December following, the to Ee ijor ae 

*~ *Highlands of 2thiopia,’ constructed by Mr, McQueen, brings back the southern curve 
of the Abdi to ite former position, There is also a no less marked variation betwels 
the map in Major Harris's work and those in Messrs, Isenberg and Krapfs volume, with 

| balfa degree of longitude, 

The delineation of the peninsula of Gédjam in the map in Major Harris's ®ork 
strikingly similar to mine to the L4th volume of the ‘Journal of the Ruyal G : 
cal Society.” This latter was not poblished till July, 1644; bet Mr, Mcoueed 
the use of the original drafts of the eastern portions of it as early as June, 1843 (sce 
‘Friend. of the African, vol, i, Pp 27), aul doo letless “oreserved a copy” of them i 
Mme time. |! 
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river advances as far N. as 10° 17’ N. lat.; its direction, at 
this latter point, being about west-north-west. Now, it is phys 
sically impossible for a river in this position and with this course, 
to be the upper portion of the Bahr el Azrek, which was traced by 
Russegger as far southwards as 9° 35’ N. lat., and there found to 
come from still further south." Consequently, that traveller is in 
error it his identification of the Abdi with the upper course of the 
Bahr el Azrek, or Blue River, as laid down by him; and Messrs. 
Cailliaud and Inglish were correctly informed that the latter river 
has its rise in the Galla country to the S. of Abessinia. 

It will, by and by, be shown that it is the Dedhésa which is 
the direct stream of the Bahr el Azrek ; t but the system of in- 
vestigation adopted in the present Essay requires that we should, 
for the present, confine ourselves to the Abdi. From what has 
been already advanced, we cannot come to any other conclusion 
than that this river is merely a tributary of the Bahr el Azrek ; 
and thus we can readily understand, that, when M. Cailliaud’s 
native informants in Senvar deseribed to him the Hessénn, a river 
‘as large as the Dender,” joing the Bahr el Azrek from the 
south-east, they meant no other than the Abdi. In further cor- 
roboration of this conclusion, we find in M. Russeggers map a 
dotted line, which is evidently intended to represent the course 
of a considerable stream, joing the Babr el Azrek on its nght 
bank; in about 11° N. lat.; and if the line of the Abdi, as deter 
mined by myself, be continued from my extreme point at Mélka- 
A’bro, in Shfnasha, in the direction ol about W.N.W., it will be 
found to meet the Bahr el Azrek just at the place so marked in 
Russegger's map as the point of junction with a tributary. 

Regarding it, then, as an established fact, that the Abdi is nat 
the direct upper course of the Bahr el Azrek, but a tributary of 
that river and identical with the Hessénn of Cailliaud, our next 
Sask is to proceed upwards along its right bank. ‘The spiral course 
of the Abai round the peninsula of Godjam is too well known to 
require more than an allusion to it. All round this curve the 
river is joined by numerous streams, having their sources in the 
mountaiy-chain which forms the core of the peninsula, and to which, 
in the absence of any generic native name, may be attributed the 
appellation of Talba-Waha,$ such being the designation of the ~ 
most elevated and best known portion of the entire range.§ It 

* is not necessary here to particularize these tributary streams, all 


© On the 18th December, 1843, I placed in the hands of Col. Jackson, the rere | 

of the Royal Geogra ical Society, a sketch showing te nowidentity ofthe Abdi « 
Bahr el Asrek of M. Russegger ‘a mma | page =o, #7T- 
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§ ‘Journal R. G. S.,' vol. xiv. pp. 1, 29, 30, 43. 
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of which are shown in the map contained in Vol. XIV. of the 


Society's  Journal.’* 7 
Neither is it within the scope of the present Essay to give 
= any description of the source of the Abdi, a spot which Bruce 
has rendered so famous. But, while alluding to the subject, it 
would jl] become me to pass it over without bearing testimony to 
the minutely accurate deseription of this spot first given by Father 
, Peter Paez, who visited it in the beginning of the seventeenth  . 
; century.— ‘The attempt made by our countryman to deprive 
Paez of the merit of having anticipated him in the discovery and 
deseription of the source of the Abai, or supposed Wile, must ever 





*. Broce (vol. iii, p. 237) thus defines the position of the province of Damot :—* On 
the south-east of the dingdom of Gojam is Dameat, Jt is bounded by the Temci on the east, 
by the Gulf on the weet, by the Nile [Abdi] on the south, and by the high mountains 
of Amid Amid on the north, It is t 40 miles in length from north to south, and 
something more than 20 in breadth from east to west,” And accordingly that provinee 
is laid down in his map as being situate im the south-coafern cormer of the peninawla of 
Gijam, On my own entrance, | et, into the anges from the east, towards the 
end of the year 1941, 1 found the province of Goljam Proper to occupy the precise 
situation attributed by Broce to Dimot; and on my further } into Diimet and 
A’gaumider in the beginning of 1942, 1 found the true [emit oti of Damot to be alfa 
gether fo the weal ef Gidjam Proper, extemling at least 60 or 80 miles from east to west, 
and lying to the south and south-west of the source of the Abdi, i.e. beyond it, 

With regard to the rivers “'Temei” and “Galt,” mentioned by Bruce as being the 
boundaries of Dimot on the east and west, I must remark that during a residence of 
fifteen months in the peninsula of Gidjam, and repeated journeys through it in varigus 
direction, I could newher find nor hear of any rivers of those names either in or ade 
oo to Diimot'or Gédjam Proper, though I frequently inquired after them, they 
being laid down, from Bruce, in Arrowsmith’s map, which I with me. Hat in 
the worth-eanf of the peninaula— Dimeot beng ta the sortharest—between the districts 
of Enjsne and Mata, 1 met with the Tammie (‘Journal BR. G, S,," rol. xiv. p- 28),— 
evidently the Temee of the Portuguese Jesuits, for which I imagine Bruce's Temet ia 
intended ; and clos to it I also found the Gult, which is the upper course of the 
Tidjatiel, a tributary of the Tammie (Thid., p. 44), 
yee ee is kel ut Sen south ets prot has of ihe seniran of the 
Abii, that is to any, beyowe! if, it is manifest . a, in procecding to Lidj. 
Negis (Liginous — Lidja-Nokia) in Demet, whither be was sent to establish one of thd 
religious houses of hiis Order ler, must have passed by, or very near to, the source, Another 
of the residencies of the Jesuita was at Tembud (‘Tummaba) in A’gaumider, at a distance 
Of iat than thirty mifes beyond the aqurce of the hei (see "Journal RB. G. &..” vol. xiv, 
oe one was also at Nefamd, only @ league and half fo the weet of the wpper course 
of river, between its bead and Lake Txina, (See ‘ Archmologia,” vol, xxxii, p 43, 
aq.) Berea geile 0 Sallery fo suppose that the Jesuits in Abessinia hed any 
diicul alty in visiting the source whenever ee-aaas have thought proper to do ao, 

Such being the case, and the positions of Temhud and Nefiusad being haid doom ily 
Tellez's map wrth tolerable acewrary, Broce cannot well be freed from the suspicion of 
having ee eey ite d Damot. ; 
residencies of the Jesuits within the peninsula of Gédjam were at Kéllel 

Hidasha, Sérka, and Mirtula Miriam, At ‘its later place Seated chural wat 
begun to be erected by Father Bruno Bruni in 1627, bat was left unfinished in 1633, 
when he and the other members of his Order were compelled to quit Gédjom, A brief 
account of the rains of this chorch is given in * Journal R. G. + Vol. xiv. p. 28, s9., 
per my oars description, with plates, will be found im ‘Archmologia,’ vol. xxxii. 
Pee 7. ‘ . ' 

+ See Kircher's ‘ CEdijus gyptiaens," Syntagma I, cap, vii, p. 57. & F f 

t * Travels,’ vol, iii, p. 615, apy. ae se ih hg: 
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remain a sad blot on the fame to which he had sufficient legiti- 
mate claims, without seeking to appropriate to himself what justl¥ 
belonged to others.* It is not my intention here to enter ‘into 
any details on this unpleasant subject, especially as I have felt it 
my duty, as the first traveller possessing from personal observation 
the means of fully estimating the relative value of Bruce's state- 
ments and those of Paez, to record the result of my investigations 
. in a communication which I am about to make to the Geogra- 
phical Society of Paris.t ' 
' Leaving the source of the Abai and tgp down its left 
bank, we come to Lake Tsina, also called the Lake of Démbea, 
through the southern extremity of which the river passes, ils cur- 
rent being distinctly visible across the waters ofthe lake. About 
fifteen miles lower down we reach the A‘lata, a small stream in- 
considerable in itself, but entitled to particular mention on account 
of its proximity to the cataract of Tis Esat, or “ ‘The Smoke of 
Fire,” ~ which Europeans, from Father Jerome Lobo§ down- 
wards, have called the “ Cataract of A’'lata,” after its name. 
The first river of magnitude falling into the Abdi on its left 
bank is the Bashilo, the recipient of the waters of the province of 
Ambara, and as such well known to us from the writings and 
maps of the Portuguese. Its souree is at the northern foot of 
Mount Sagarat,|| at the extreme eastern edge of the table-land, 
and not far from the sources of the Bérkona and Milli, two tribu- 
taries of the Hawash.{{ Next in order is the Wilaka (or Shén- 
kora?) of smaller size, which has its course through the district of 
that name, now inhabited by sub-tribes of the 'Tiloma Gallas ; and 
further to the south is the Djdimma, one of the largest tributaries 
of the Abdi, which receives through it the waters of the whole of 
Shoa, Marrabiete, Mans, and 'Tégulet, as far as the western flank 


® © Bruce's dishonesty, which a reference to Kircher's ‘(Edipus,'’ a book which he 
y never saw, could not but immediately detect, was completely ESD a early 
ae 1796 by Profesor Hartmann, in bie * Edresii Africa,” p. 13, agg.—F. 3. 

+ My two visits to the source of the Abii are described in ‘Journal H. G, &.," 
rol, xiv. pp. Zand 34. M. Arnauld d'Abbadie and Mr, Bell had both bern there 
before me; atid the latter has given a short account of his visit in * Miscellanea Egype 
tiaca’ (4to,"Alexandria, 1842), vol, i, parti, p. 22. Mi. Antoine d’Abbadie bas mince 
been there, and bie visit is recorded in the ¢ Bulletin” of the Geographical Society of 
@aria, rd Series, vol. iii. p, 46, op7.; and ‘ Nouvelles Annales des Voyages,’ 1545, 
vol. ii, p. 231, gy. His remarks on my description of the source are commented on by 

_ me iti the latter work, 1346, vol. iii. p. 223, we 
{ A description of this cataract and of the bridge near it, is given in ‘Journal 


pe 

BGA. vol, xive i 44, og: 

+ Boss (val. tip. 425, apy.) fe not lear unjust to Lobo. with reference to this 

cataract, than be is to Paex in teepect of the source of the AbAT; ax will be chown in sy 
communication to the Geographical Society of Paris, above alluded to, 

For proofs that the MLN (the Melee of the Maps) in a tribatary of the Had, 
or the Milli (the Melee of the Maps) is a tributary of f —— 
; mal K. G. &.," vol. xiv. p. 72; and Johuston’s‘ Travel in Sou Abessinia, 
i. pe 197 
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of the mountains of I'fat (or E'fat). This river, like the Béshilo, 
was first made known to us by the Portuguese, From the Itine- 
rary of MM. Combes and Tamisier,* which is very incorrectly 
represented in the map accompanying their ‘ Travels,’ and from 
that of Dr. Krapf,+ which is scarcely less accurately laid down in 
the map illustrating his « Journals,’ we are made acquainted with 
the numerous tributaries which unite to form this river, the main 
stream of which has been traced by myself throughout the greater 
portion of its course.t Of these tributaries the principal one is 
the Wanchit—the Anacheta of the Portuguese—which, like the 
a itself, was crossed by Alvarez in 1520 on his way to 
Shoa. 

To the south again of the | jamma is the Mager, or Mégur, 
which river rises in the lofty mountains of Saldla, on the op ‘ite 
flank of which are some of the sources of the Hawish, In the 
lower part of its course the Miiger forms the boundary between 
the Tuloma and the Kiittai Gallas. | Where it joins the Abdi, 
the lutter river has already quitted its southward course, and has 
taken a direction westwards along the south of the peninsula of 
Gédjam, separating it from the table-land now inhabited by 
Galla tribes, but which, as is shown in the maps of the Portu- 
Frese, was formerly the country of the Galats, of Damot, and of 
Bizamo. In consequence, however, of the irruption of the Gallas 
and their occupation of the districts to the soutt of the Abdi, the 
inhabitants of Géfat and of Démot were driven across that river 
into Gédjam, where they have perpetuated their names and 
lan hages, ] 

OF the various streams which flow into the Abdi along the 
southern part of its course to the south of Godjam, it may be suf- 
ficient to mention the Gadder, which forms the boundary between 
the Gallas of Kuttai and Lfban to the E. and those of Gideru 
to the W.: the Finchawa, or Agul, between Gideru and Hérro 
and the Dibak and Aléitu in the count of A’muru.** 

M. d’Abbadie further names the  Welmdl (Ouelmal) of Lim- 
mu,” asa Iributary of the Abdift ; the mention of which stream 
ealls for some special observations with respect to a certain river 


* * Voyage en Abyuinie,’ vol, i. po. 167—346, passime, 
t ‘Journals of Rev. Messrs, Isenberg and Krapt,’ pp. 277—315 peace, “ 
‘Journal A. G. S.," vol, Kii, beg apy. - ; 





In M. Even's Map the Wanchit is altogether omitted, 

|| ‘Jounal R. G, S.." vol. xiv. p. 23. M.d'Abbadie mys, ina letter from ™, 

dated April, 1844 (: Nouvelles Annales des Voyages,’ 1845, vol, ii, P. 112), that 

“ithe Mogar has its source in Limmu. and Separates from Hébantu , but this 

is a mista anton he speaks of some other river of the same name with which I a 

aL bed, 

we See ‘Proceedings of the Philological Society,’ vol, ip. oe | 

_** These rivers are all laid down in the map in the 14th volume of the Society's 
‘Journal,’ +t ‘ Nouvelles Annales des Voyages," 1845, vol. ii, p 1g 
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“ Habahia,” which has of late years found a place in our maps. 
The first mention of the Habshia was made by M. Jomard in his® 
very interesting ‘ Notice sur les Gallas de Limmou,’ contained in 
the * Bulletin de la Société de Géographie de Paris,’ * which 
Memoir was drawn up from information obtained from a young 
Galla lad named Ware cae) ‘a native of Sdébiche in Limmu. 
Ware expressly stated that his country, Limmu, was situate on 
the banks of a large river named Habéhia, having among its 
tributaries the Walmd (“ Wouelma’’), or, as it is written m the 
map accompanying the memoir, ‘ Ouelmal," 1. e. FFalmal. 
From the great distance said to have been travelled by the young 
Galla from Sébiche to the ford of the Abdi (Méika-Firri) between 
Gideru and Baso; from the enumeration of the various districts 
lying along and on each side of his route; from his express state- 
ment that the Habahia runs from N. to S.; and from the various 
other particulars furnished by him to M. Jomard, the latter was 
no doubt justified in regarding the ‘“‘ Habihia” not merely as: 
differmg from the Ab4i of Abessinia, but as belonging to a dis-_ 
tinct hydrographical basin; as being, in fact, the head of one of 
the streams flowing into the Indian Ocean. | 

It was not long before this hypothesis was adopted by other 
writers on geography. ‘The first of these was Mr. McQueen, who, 
in his ‘Geographical Survey of Africa,7 enters into a detail 
of arguments intended to prove that the Limmu of Ware should 
be placed upwards of a degree to the S. of the position attributed 
to it by M. Jomard, and nearly 2 degrees further to the W. Of 
course, the position of the * Habahia ” would have to follow that 
of Limmu ; and, accordingly, that river is laid down in the may 
accompanying Mr. McQueen's work, as rising in about 7° 10 N, 
lat. and 32° 30° E. long., and as being the upper course of the 
“ Kilimaney,”"t which river is shown in the same map as dis- 
charging itself into the Indian Ocean in about lat. 3° S.§ 

* 2nd Series, ii. p. 4, age P. 251, apg. 

t So the ee sr alae Bas map; but in $e bod not ike wat it is @ Quili- 
mancy.” The anthor says, “Proceeding southward from Jubah, we find, betwixt the 
parallels of 2° 34° S., that is, between Malemba | cxoeag and Patta, a large delta 
thickly intersected by streams, the estuaries of a Targe river, which, according to the 





authority of the Portuguese, as searched out by that excellent geographer I’ Anville, —~ 


age the mouths of the great river Quilimancy.”—* Geogr. Surv. of Africa," p. 240, 

_ It may be proper to observe, that in d'Anville's Map of Africa, published in 1749, it 
oe respecting the Zebee, that “the course of this river is exdeowrn, and it cannot 
be determined whether it is the Quilimaneci or the river of Paté,” 

Mg. Arc Angelo, who in February 1844 ascended the Jubb or Gowin (the paeudo- 
Ghajel or * Gochob,* see p. 45, o7.), saye:—* The island of Patte is in xiit 1? 50'S. ; 
Melinda is in about 3° S. Between these latitudes, that is, in about lat. 2° ore 
ehiefl : iver Osny 


the river Oy or Ouzay, navigated by small craft chiefly... . . The river | 
of great extent, but has very little water at the entrance... . . This river is not 
#énown to the natives or people on the coast as the*Quilmaney.” ... . The correct 


latitofte of the river Ozay will be found in Capt. Owen's chorts.”— nited Service 


Journal,’ 1845, part i. p. 127, ag. ie, 
Mr. Are 7 tin yap scl. Ie) “The only river of Eastern Africa up which the 
VOL, XVII. c 
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_ This view of the course of the “ Habihia” has been likewise 
“adopted, with some ir modifications, by Lieut. Zimmermann 
and Professor Ritter; the former of whom, in his map annexed 
to the latter's ‘ Blick in das Nil-Quellland,’ makes that river 
to be one of the head-streams of the * Goschop,” that is to say, 
the Gédjeb, which river, under the name of “Gochob,” and as 
the supp upper course of the Jubb or Gowin lt ¢. the 
Wabbi-Giwéyna }, has of late attracted so much notice.* 

The « Habshia ” has, however, since assumed another position. 
According to M. , Russeggerst this river is mace by Professor 
Biratans: in his ¢ Gru der Geographie,'t to Bethe upper 








Portuguese have is the Quilmaney, a branch of the Zambéze, situated in 
lat. 15° §.— 19" o latitude only—from the Juba or ‘Gochob,” besiden fongitecde,"—Ubid., 
p. 127. In Mr, Cooley's map in vol. xv. of ‘Journal RK, G. 5.," the river is 
called the Cuama, and Quilimane is a town at ite mouth, in about the latitude afeiae 
by Mr. Arc Angelo. Mr, Salt, inthe map at p. 12 of his * Voyage to Abyssinia, “— 
down the town of Q@uilimane on the Aambeze in the same bon + bat in p. 66, 
speaks of rt of Quilimanei, at the mouth of the river Famabext 

FW tip this Paper waa read before the Society, on the 28th erste i846, Mr, 
McQueen stated that, in bis opinion, the Rilimancy and the Kilimane are two dis- 
tinct rivers. This notion is to thus accounted for, When lake Tsing was carried 
away to the south by the early geographers, and wos made to take the pluce of lake 
Zambéze (aa will be shown in page 74), it was quite natoral that the W@bbi, a river 
running at uo great ditance to the south of the former lake, should have been ec 
tured to be the head of the Kilimine, which was well known to enter the [ fan 
Ocean in a siselba of latitnde not far south of ihe latter lake, Bot the commexion 
between the two rivers being purely imaginary, it ou ab at np to have been severed 
as soon as lake Teina was restored to its place, and ition of the Whhhi was 
found to be to the north of the Equator. Heed of. hi , the Kifimntne, infer the 
rom of Chafee, ras made fo occomprmy the Wi sardisaihe ae to enter the 
ocean near Meliadah, in abont 3° 8, lat.; the Zebeé being made by Delisle to sw 
the Wibbi as the upper course of that river, The true position of the river Ki imine 
(Quilitnane), Zambére, or Cuima, baving since been positively determined to be in 
IS°S. lat., the hypothetical “Qoilimanc ” in 3° 8. lat, would unquestionably have 
bern. abandoned long age, were at nol for Rroce’s statement (vol, ii, p- 315) ree * the 
#ebee it universally aslowred by the merchants of th country [Abessinia] to be the bead 
of the Quilimancy, which passing through such a tract of land from Nerea [Enarea] fo 
near pallag age must have a very considerable communication with the inlasl 

. er however, the connexion between the Zebeé and the Kilimdne is one 
mat of Ft bl a hae ee a ae sop eres Saat, Feces 


A pigsaca te would never have been entertained by the merchants af 


desi, who could wot i ae ris) away Ie of a river which runs at a« dis- 
tonne of latitude miles) away from their country, And the truth 
is, that ety led waa in Abeuinia, b ie own opinion, derived no ‘dt hoes native 
sources, was, asthe fact really is, that the Hebed joins the Nile (See page 60, ag. of this 
Essay); and it was only after bis return home that he adopted the error of the early 
SLE eM, a ap ege ee 
ith reference to i ilimane "" for “ Quilt 4 

than cite the following se eof Mr, Cooley :—" S 'The disfigneetnent pesca 

in the Decades of de Barros and his continuaters is po frequent and manifest, jpat no 
critical student can allow their text to be couclusive authority with respect to names. 
We find in their A soni ‘Aghirimba” for “Agizimba | § Zumama? for Comma; “Suabo" 
for “Cuavo.” These errors, with hundreds more, have been vals eralled with thoughtless 
serviligy.” _! ray R..G.S.,” vol. xv. oo 186. The only misspelled names which 
hare to be noticed by me are ; aewerere Se 
*Tacuy” ide a ymin fear ars and * Abanhj" * Abahui’ or * @hii." 

ie * Reise, vol, 
See page $ Hemie 184d, a ii, jest ii. p, 26, 


‘Quilimane” (Kilimioey *Toary" for» 


# 


course of the Bahr el Abyad, or true Nile; which opinion has 
been adopted by M. Russegger himself, and likewise by Mr. 
MeQueen in his more recent maps in Major Harris's ‘ Highlands 
of Ethiopia’ and * Blackwood's Magazine ’ for June, 1844. 

In the first of these maps Limmu and Sébiche were made to re- 
tain their relative positions with regard to the “‘ Habihia;” which, 
seeing that it was from a native of Limmu alone that we derived 
what knowledge we were supposed to possess of that river and the 
neighbouring countries, was only consistent and reasonable." But 
in the latest of them Sébiche is removed altogether away from the 
“ Habihia,” and is placed to the N. of the «‘Gochob,” while Ware's 
country, Limmu, is made to extend as far northwards as Endrea; 
and in the remarks which accompany this latest map it is stated,* 
that “ Endrea and Limmu are the same.” [tis added, “ There is 
another Limmu....near or the same as Sibou, which, according to 
Bruce, is ten days’ journey from the capital of Enarea, and, accord- 
ing to the French Geographical Bulletin (No. 114), not far from 
Horro aml Fazoglo. But the first Limmu ts the Linunu of Jomard's 
Galla Oware, because he states distinctly that Sobitche was tits 
ese that, in marching northwards from it, he crossed the 

ouelmae river; and that Gingiro, to which he had been, lay to 
the right, or east, of his early route; and further that the river 
which passed vear Sobtiche ran to the south,”’7 

To these assertions and arguments, however positively advanced, 
I reply that nothing is more certain than that Ware's country is 
not “the first Limmu,” namely, “ the same as Enarea,” but ts 
the “ Limmu near Sifu," and “ not far from Horro and Fazoglo” 





(Fazékl). For the young Limmu Galla, Amochi, whom M. 
d’Abbadie brought to Europe, was indisputably a native of Endrea, 


and his country was not the Limmu of Wire.t 
Secondly, as regards Ware's alleged personal knowledge of 


“Gingiro” from having been there, all that M. Jomard says is, ~ 


that “OQuare @ aussi connaissance du Djendjiro qu'on suppose sous 
le 7°® paralléle et sons le 34° méridien, peut-étre trop 4 I'O, 
Djendjiro restait Asadroite. Jl est regrettable que Quaré n'ait pas 
de plus amples notions de ce pays intéressant, appele tantot Djen- 


djiro (ou engiro) et tantét Zendero.§ Ii passe pour renfermer des 








« ™* Blackwood's Magazine,’ vol. lv, p. 724. + Thud. 

¢ See ‘ Balletin,” Zod Series, vol. xn. p. 155, MM. d'Abbadie at first doubted the 
existerge of two Limmus (ibid., vol. xiv. p. 240), as originally maintained by M. 
Jomard (ibid., vol. xii, p. 17); bot be subsequently admitted correctness of the 
opinion of bia learned countryman (ibid., vol. xix. p. 498). 5 a 

§ The native name is Yingar, or Vingaro. By the Gallas it is called Djindjar 


the Gingiro of the F This name the Abessinians change, by way of ridicule, 
éuto Zindjero,*which word means “ monkey" in Amharic, The peop! of Tigre, who 
have @ difficulty in pronouncing the dj, which sgund does not exist in their language, 
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mines."* This last is manifestly an observation, not of Ware, but 
*.f M. Jomard, with reference to the “ mines d'or de Bosham dans 
le Djendjiro,” which are more particularly noticed in the next page 
of the Memoir. Mr. MeQueen appears, however, to understand 
this observation as coming from Ware himself, and the words “ il 
passe pour renfermer des mines,” as meaning “he had been sent 
there to stop some mines; f and understanding it so, it is not 
altogether unintelligible that he should entertain the opinion that 
Wirethad been to a country of which, according to M. Jomard’s 
explicit statement, he knew nothing except its name, and that it 
lay to the right of his route—particulars which Ware might easily 
have picked up, and, no doubt, did pick up, from some companion 
in captivity from Djandjaro, that country being one of those whence 
Abhessinian slave-dealers obtain their supplies. | 

And, not to allow any point to remain unnoticed, I must add 
that to draw a conclusion from the positions of Sdbiche and the 
river Walma, or Walmal, when these positions depend upon 
those of Limmu and the “ Habéhia,” is merely arguing in a circle ; 
and scarcely even that, since, in his last map, Mr. SheChiear has 
severed the connexion between Limmu and the « Habdahia,” 
which connexion was the very foundation of his whole argument. 
As, however, M. d'Abbadie states the “Ouelmal of Limmu” to 
be a tributary of the Abdi, even this argument tells against, instead 
of for, the position which it was intended to prove. 

The fact really is, that the idea of the separate existence of 
the “ Habahia” has arisen altogether from a misconception, as can 
be demonstrated with ease. dre states his native country, 
Limmu, to be on the banks of the Habsihia, in the vicinity of the 
districts of Wamber, Sfiu, and Léka, and near to the desert 
country of A’ndak.t Further, from the circumstance that in one 
of his war-songs Limmu is coupled with Hébantu (Ebanton),§ it 
is evident that those two districts are inhabited by neighbour 
tribes. Now, in the memoir ‘ On the Countries ak of Abyssinia,’ 
contained in vol, XII, of the ‘Journal of the Royal Geogra- 

shical Society,'| and the accompanying map, the situations of 
| jambera, Sibu, Léka, Handak, anc Hébantu are all, correctly 
determined and laid down by me—the last district, indeed, from 
ocular obsercation.| Consequently, the position of Ware's counig, 

* #Balletin,’ -p. 10. . : 

_* Gingiro he knew, as he head been set there to atop sumer mines, Ut lay to the right 
of his early route, that is, to the east of Limmou."— Geographical Survey of africa,’ 





p. 252, 
t ied he Ae bebo, lola! * My lan 
& Ibid, p. 25. “ Hebo, a )} “ Aly lan y lance! to bat 
as Hébantu-no lola, Hibanta bas met the foe, sai 
Limmo malégal” | | Why does Limmo tary so?" ° 
|| P. 256, See also the * Friend of the African, vol, i. p, 119, * 
4 If farther identification were necessary, we might adduce Ware's “ Dinigas” (p. 8), 
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Limmu, called Limmu-Sébo* to distinguish it from the Limmu 
of Enfrea, cannot possibly be doubtful, It is true that in that’ 
memoir the Habahia of Wire is considered to be the Dedhe-a, 
and not the Abdi;} and I should still be inclined to maintain this 
opinion,t were it not that M.d'’Abbadie expressly asserts that the 
« Quelmal of Limmu” is a tributary of the Abd, adding that that 
river is called Abbaya (Habaihia) by the Géngas} — the very 
people whose former country is now occupied by the Galla tribes 
of A'muru, Hébantu, Limmu, &e., to which Ware belonged. 
The only conclusion to be formed from the foregoing evidence, 
therefore, is that the“ Habdhia” is the Abdi of Abessinia, Ware 
being in error as to the direction of its course, than which nothing 
is more natural for a person of his limited means of information. 

I may almost seem to have entered more into detail than was 
necessary on the subject of the “ Habéhia;” but since this ima- 
ginary river has been adopted by so many writers of authority as 
the head either of the ““Goschop” or of the Bahr el Abyad, | am 
satisfied that good service will lave been done to geography, by 
the pains thus taken to expunge from our maps all traces of a 
river, which has in truth no real Patt 

Before terminating our investigation of the tributaries of the 
Abdi on its left bank, we have yet to notice a river which holds a 


See 
as being the Dinkas, or Doukas (Dongas) inhabiting the country between the White 
and Blue Rivers, 

* Have the names Sobo and Sobiche any connexion? tT P. 256. 

t In Shinasha 1 was told that the Dedhésa also bears the name of Abii; and I find 
among my MS. notes a memorandum of ariver Waledl, said to ran far te the west beyod 
Limms ; which would make itto bea tributary of the former river, and not of the latter, - 
But the question is not very material, as in either case the position of Limmu, in the 
fork between the Dedbésa and Abii, remains the same, From the camp at Mabil, in 
Shinasha, J saw, suat om the horizon, the peak of a Augh mrourface 1M Hrbanta, bearing 
§. 35° W. This, from its position, would seem to be, if not one of the peaks ween by 

. Rusegger from Mount Gewésh, at least a portion of the same lofty mountains 
observed by that traveller on the right bank of the Bahr el Azrek, or Dedhisa, From 
the same spot Limmu-Sobo was said to bear 5, 55° W., beyoud but adjoining to Hé- 
bantu, and consequently more towards the valley of the river. ) 

| nee Abbay, dit feuve Blea en aval de sa jonction avec le Didesa, est appelé 
Abbaya par les Galla et Gonga, Abbawi par les Agaw."—' Nouvelles Avnales des 
Voyager,’ 1845, vol, ii, p. Lil, “Abbay est une abbréviation da Abbaya de la 
langue Googa.”"—* Bulletin,’ 3rd Series, vol. iii, p, 316. 


Mr, Je i, in hie * Travels in Southern Abyesinia,’ vol. ii, p. 124, states that ~ 
there ao large river, of which every Galla speaks who comes from I i , Jiroma, 


and other districts in that rng lame and which lows south, ay Mr. MeQueen 
eand Major Harris, whilst Dr, Beke denied its existence altogether, until his (Mr, J.) 
view were laid before the Geographical Society," If, by this “ large river,” Mr. Johin- 
ston alludes to the “ Habibia,” L of course continue to deny its existence, for the reasons 
above stated, Or if by it that gentleman means an hypothetical river, having the 
Gibie and Gédjeb for ita bead and the Dedhtsa for its tail, aa is shown im the Map 
~prgeyreen his work, this issimply a reproduction of one of the main features of my 
one | aes Peep 1842, which a poeta ake me reason to aluusilon, 
, gn the subject of this map, page 27, 07. of the present Essay. 
The large river beyond Litnmu (Endres) and Djimma-Kike is the Gédjeb, which 
bas no connexion whatever with the river beyond Limmu-Sdbo, namely, the hedbiesa, 
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prominent place in the maps of the Portuguese. I allude to the 
Malég, which isstated by Tellez* to have been crossed by Father 
Antony Fernandes on his journey to Endrea in 1613. To this 
brief notice of it our knowledge of the Malég ts limited, except 
that in the maps of the Jesuits it is shown to be joined on tts 
right bank by a river, apparently of some size, named the Anquer, 
i. ¢. A'nker.t It is important that we should endeavour to ascer- 
tain what this river Malég really is, and how far we are warranted 
in refaining it in its present position in our maps; and for this 
pu pose it is necessary to consider the original description wet 
by ‘Tellez of Fernandes’s journey, which appears to have 
hitherto strangely misunderstood, | 
We are toldt that, departing on the 15th of April, 1613, from 
Wambirrema (Ombrama), where the viceroy, Ras Sela Kristos, 
was encamped, Fernandes and his party travelled westwards for 
2 or 3 days, through the country of the Gongas, to Shfnasha 
(Sinassé), the principal place of that people.§ Here they had 
come difficulty in procuring an escort; and when at length they 
did obtain one, instead of being conducted southwards so as 
directly to reach the Abéi, they were taken 3 days’ journey 
further west to a place called Mind, at the turn which that 
river makes northward towards Egypt, and in a line almost due 
W. from its source.) The Abii, which was here large and diffi- 
cult to pass, was crossed with the help of rafts and men supported 
by gourds swimming before and behind. On the following day 
they entered the country of the “ Cafres”* subject to the Emperor 
of Abessinia. By these are evidently meant the negroes, or 
Shankalas, inhabiting the valley of the Abai below A’gaumider,4] 
whom Ras Sela Kristos had only that year rendered tributary.** 
On the same day the guide whom they had procured from Endrea 
to take them by a circuitous route (‘per caminhos desviados” 
in order that they might not fall into the hands of the marauding 
Shankalas, led them through the midst of a thick wood, very 
difficult to pass; whence, by a steep descent, they came to the 
Malég, a large river, which they reached at night-fall. The nezt 
morning they crossed the Malég at a ford; and when: they had 
reached the opposite side, being no longer in danger from the 
Shinkalas, they went on more tranquilly, and soon (“ logo,” whieh 





© 4 Fistoria de Ethiopia a Alta," p. 31d, } ; 
In the more modern maps the name ia erronecusly written Anque?, 
Tellez, p. 313, ag, - 


§ Thus far westwards the road appears to be much the same as that taken b ) vaelf 
in a Pe abi R. G. §.," vol. xiv. p. oe i tho 
{| @ Em tres dias chegdram ao logar, aonde haviam d passaro Nilo, o qual se chama 
Mind, ¢ be ja na volta que elle fax pera o Norte, ¢ pera o Egypto, quqei ma_frente de 
Late a Ocate de ova fonte.'—Tellez, p. 914. re M4 
4 ‘Journal RG, 5.," vol. xir. p. 9. 
** See Paez, in Kircher's *CEdipos Egyptiacua,’ Syntagma I, cap, vil. p. 59, 
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may indeed mean “immediately” entered Endrea and 
ascending a steep mountain to Génea, Here they were received 
by the preps chief of that kingdom, and from fence, in 6 
days, going ys to the §., they reached the court of the king of 
Enirea, tributary to the Emperor of Abessinia. | 

Bruce gives” an abstract of Tellez’s text as regards Fernandes's 
route, adding, “The road and the places through which you pass 
are very distinctly set dgwn in my map, and, I believe, without 
material error; it is the only place where the reader will find this 
route, which, till now, has never been published.” Nevertheless, 
that traveller appears to have much misunderstood the subject ; 
for he says that Mina is the “ordinary passage into Bizimo on 
the way to Enfrea;"{ whereas Fernandes states that he did not go 
by the ordinary way, but was taken three days’ journey further 
west into the country of the Shankalas, and that then he had to 

o “per caminhos desviados.” Further, in his map Bruce places 

Génea nearly 150 miles to the S, of Mina, and, consequently, 
almost at the end of the journey to Enérea. Fernandes's account 
shows, on the contrary, that it was just at the beginning, and that 
from thence he travelled southwards for six days before reaching 
the court.t The Malég itself, which by Bruce is made to take 
the place of the A’uker (Anquer) of the Jesuits’ map, is placed 
by him at a distance of 50 miles from Mina; while their Malég 
becomes his Bahr el Abyad, and Shinasha (Sinassé) is shown by 
him as being as much as 60 miles from Mina, and only 20 from 
Wambarrema (Ombrama). 

The view which I take of the subject is altogether different. 
Fernandes, when he arrived at Shinasha, in the valley of the 
Abdi and close to the river, intended to cross there, that being 
the direct road to Enirea.§ But the Gdéngas would not, or 
perhaps could not, let him pass in that direction, so that he had 
‘to proceed much further—“three days’ journey " —westwards 
to the country of the Shankalas. Here he crossed the Abdi, 
just above the point where it is joined, on the opposite bank, by 
the Malég; and when on that opposite bank, being still within 
the deep valley of the Abdi, he had next to cross the neck of high 
land running out between the two rivers.” ‘This was done by as- , 
sending through the forest which lines the bank of the Abdai, and 





* ¢Travels,’ vol. ii, p, 310, apy. 

alu my Itinerary in ‘Journal RB, G, S.,’ vol, xiv. p, 30, 1 bare erred in stating that 
the road by which I descended to the Abii in Shinasha was the one taken by Fernandes: 
1 had not then seen the original work of Tellez. | 

+ “De Gowen fornmo greg enrna o Padre d corte do Benard, que assimee charmara 
° ne quasi ‘desporoados por terem dado nellas os Gallas poucos dias d'antes, os mays 

line ett n cultivacdss, Se eae and. 
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then again descending to the Malég. After crossing this latter 
iver, a similar ascent had to be made up its opposite bank, at the 
summit of which Fernandes reached Gonea, situate, as | conceive, 
on the edge of the table-land, and being an dmba, or hill-fort, 
commanding the W. bank of the Maley, and in like manner 
overlooking the valley of the Abai.* Thus far the nominal au- 
thority of the king of Endrea, though already broken by the 
irruptions of the Gallas, appears to have extended; and from 
hence a six days’ journey, always south, brought the missionary 
and his party to the capital.+ 
It is unnecessary to pursue Fernandes's route further for the 
resent, What has been introduced here is for the purpose of 
Relning us in the identification of the Malég. The Father says, 
that Mina, at which place he crossed the Abai, lay almost due HW’ 
from the source of that river, which would place that spot in near 
11° N. lat.; and as the confluence of the Abéi with the Dedhésa 
lies in about that parallel, it might at first sight appear that the 
Malég is no other than the Dedhésa, or the direet stream of the 
Behr el Azrek, under a different name, But, on the other hand, 
Fernandes, when in Shinasha, was already to the S. of 10°30! N.; 
and as the direction of the Abdi there is west-north-aest, it is 
hardly likely, even with his “3 days’ journey further west” and 
his “caminhos desviados," that he should have gone back so far 
to the north as to strike the river in the eleventh parallel. It 
is, therefore, only reasonable to entertain the opinion, that the 
Malég is some smaller stream falling into the Abdi at some 
distances above, or south-eastward of that river's junction with 
the Dedhésa. It is true that Fernandes calls the Malég a 
“large” river, but this indefinite expression proves nothing as to 





* My Itinerary rary affords several instances of <mbas similarly , such as in 
the fork of the A’dabai and Bérsena ; Saati Glia, between the Aba ond Digumee Se 
> My own passage of the Abdi, on the way from Shia to Gédjam (se * Journal’ 
R, G. 3." vol. xii, p. 250, agg.), is in several particulars so strikingly illustrative of 
that of Fernandes from Gidjam to Enfrea, that it is advisable to give a brief summary 
of ithere, From Shéa 1 wassent by the king to Abba Moille, the chief of the Miger 

Gallas, to be conducted across the Abai, By that chief I was detained several days 
and then, instead of my escort’s taking me by the direct road westwards, which would 
have been through the country of the Djareo Gallas, and so across the Abal below the 
- on of the river Djimma, I was made to turn to the north, and to cross first the 
jjmma and then the Abadi, abore the fork, On this “circuitous route” I had Brat te 
descend to the Djjmma through a thick wood, next to ascend to Selalkidlla, sifuate in the 
fork between the tworivers, and then to descend again to the Ab&i, which river was passed < 
with the aid ofswimmers with gourds lashed to the small of the back, my loggaye being 
cammed over on a sortof small raft, In all these particulars the darativenot Fens ndes 
anid myself are identical, subject tothe mere alteration of the names of the rivers and 
es, After crosing the second river, I had to reach the high tableland of Gédjam 
yanascent, mot so steep as that by which the missionary reached Génea, and conse- 
quently so much the longer; after which my route se Si & continuance over the table 
‘land of Gédjam, as bis was for six days over a similar country, to which'he gives the 
generic name of Eudrea, Aa to the application of the name * Endres,” see page 57, 
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its real size; and, indeed, while he says that the Abdi had to be 
swum over, he admits that the Malég itself was crossed at a_ford? 
But this could hardly have been the case had it been the De- 
dhésa, which is a river having: deep water throughout the whole 
year ; since even the Yabuis, which is only a tributary of it, is not 
fordable, but must be crossed by swimming or on rafts.* Besides 
which, had Fernandes really crossed so large a river as the 
Dedhésa, he would hardly hess failed to mention his having 
recrossed it, which he must necessarily have done before ettering 
Enirea, | 

There is yet another reason for questioning the identity of 
the Malég with the Dedheésa ; ia . that at the time when 
Abessinia was first visited by the Portuguese, the western arm of 
the Bahr el Azrek was well known to them as the Takui (Tacuy),T 
such being the name which that river then bore among the sAbes- 
simians. If, therefore, the river crossed by Fernandes had been 
the Takui, he would assuredly have called it by that name, and 
not by that of “Malég.”" That the two rivers should have got 
confounded with one another in our maps, arose doubtless from 
some misconception on the part, not of the Jesuit missionaries in 
Abessinia themselves, but of those of their Order in Europe who 
compiled the accounts of their travels; and the clue to it is) 
sibly furnished by the map of the upper course of the Abai im 
Tellez’s work.t In this map is shown a small portion of the 
lower course of the “ Tacuy,” joining the Abdi om its /eft bank, 
against which is placed the name “ Rio T: acaze, Now, supposing 
the designer of this map, who had the earlier Portuguese maps 
before him, to have written * Rio Tacaze ” instead of “ Rio Tacuy™ 
by merely a clerieal error, it would have been perfectly natural 
for another person copying this map, but not having aceess to the 
original documents and knowing nothing of the “‘Tacuy,” to 
itnagine that the word “Tacaze" was not so much an error in the 
spelling of the name as a mistake in inserting the name itself 
against the wrong river, inasmuch as the ‘‘ Tacaze” would have 
been well known to him as a tributary of the Abdi on its right 
and not on its left bank. He would consequently have felt lim- 
self warranted in striking the name out, ‘The Takui would thus 
have been left in the map without a name; and as the Malég is 
not shown in it at all (probably from its not being of sufficient 
importance), the next step in error would have been to place the 
nam@ without a river against the river without a name, 

The identification of the Malég with one of the smaller tribu- 
taries of the Abdi, most probably bearing in the present day a 
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© * Cailliandy vol. ii. p, 47, 


fe Barros, § Asia,” vol, iii, part i, p. 374, cited at length in | 20 of this Essay, 
bu Piguet same o Blilo beach ¢ expe de Rchiogia.” at p ae 
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Gdilla designation—as the Takui does in its actual name of 
“Dedhésa—must be left to the researches of future travellers.* 
Having thus traced the Abii throughout its entire course, and 
being again brought back to its confluence with the Bahr el 
Azrek, we have next to proceed to the consideration of this latter 
river. The facts which have been already adduced? with reference 
to M. Russegger’s observation of the mountainous country on its 
right or eastern bank, are sufficient to prove, that, above the pomt 
where it is joined by the Abdi, the course of the Bahr el Azrek 
has the same general direction that it is known to take lower 
down ; that is to say, from S. to N. And from the consideration 
of those facts, and from the information collected in Abessinia by 
M. d'Abbadie and myself respecting the Dedhésa, there can no 
longer exist any doubt as to that river's vo direct upper 
course of the Bahr el Azrek, or Blue River, the confluence with 
it of the Abdi, or Hessénn, taking place, as is already stated, in 
about 11° N. lat. | 
The course of the Dedhésa was first approximately laid down 
by myself. In connexion with the discovery of this river 1 may 
be allowed to enter into the following details. When in Gédjam 
in 1842, I obtained positive information of the existence of a river 
of large size joining the Abdi to the west of Shinasha, which river, 
from various considerations,t [ was induecd to regard not merely 





© Qn the assumption that the name Nile is of Ethiopian origin, and ought conse- 
quently to be traceable in the native appellation of some one of the principal tributaries 


* of that river, M.d'Abbadie atterypes to derive that word from the name Didesa 


Dedbiaa). The steps of this etymological fowr de force ore os follows :—Didesa— 
Dides—Lile—Niles—Nilus! See ‘Nouvelles Annales det Voyages,’ 1945, vol, ii 
p. 109, Blut the fact appears to have been overlooked that “Dedhisa” is a modern 
name, like Berésa, Wurges, &c., and many others, which, since the Galla invasion, 
have superseded the origimal native names. 

+ See Ll, ay. 

H Dar ol then: poaidlenatisia: aa is etated in my letter of the 6th September, nae 
seas the evidence of Mr. Inglish, already cited in page 10, 27., as to the source of the Rahs 
él Agrek's being situate far to the south of Abessmia. Avother, as is ale mevtioned 
in that letter, was the assertion of Mr. McQueen, in p. 206 of his * Geographical 
Survey of Africa’ (which work I had with me in Abessinia), that Mr. Inglish * most 
sointedly states, from a personal knowledge, and even ocular demonstration of the 
fuct, that the Babr el Abiad began (Jord april) to rise one month befope the Hal el 
Asreck *" it being repeated in the same page, that “the rise of the Bahr el Abiad at 
fis junction with the Blue river commences in fhe month of April.” This would 

¢ the Mooding of the Bahr el Azrek, at the eame spot, to commence some tine 
in the month of Woy. But from my personal experience of three years,—in a tro- 
pical climate os gowl as three centuries,—the Mooding of the Ab&i doce not begin 
in Abeanvea till about the summer scletice (Jone 21). And as a mouth or perhaps 
more before that time the Bohr el Asrek was alleged to begin to rise at Hevarpim, 
500 miles lower down the stream, the only conelusion that could be drawn from 
the premises was, that the western arm of the Babrel Asrek must have its source 
very much further to the south; and as the basin of this arm was thos male to 
extend so far to the south as to coincide with that of the Gibbe (Zebeé) aml Gadjeb, 
there was no alternative but to regard all those rivers as belonging to one, bia. 
graphical system. Since my return uk CA? however, | have ascertained, from 
a reference to Mr. Inglish's original work (‘A Narrative of the Expedition to Don- 


The Dedhésa is the Upper Course of the Bakr el Azrek. 27 


as the direct stream of the Bahr el Azrek, but as the recipient of 
all the waters of the countries to the S. of Gddjam as far as 
Enfrea, Kaéffa, and Yangaro, and even further on. In accord- 
ance with this hypothesis J sketched a map of those countries, in 
which this river was laid down as forming the lower course of the 
Gédjeb (the connexion of which latter river with the Nile, and not 
with the Indian Ocean, 1 had then ascertained), and as having 
the Gibbe, the Dedhésa, the Baro, and the Gaba as its tributaries. 
This map was dated the 6th of September, 1842, as was likewise 
a letter addressed to the Rev. J. M. Trew, then Secretary to the 
African Civilization Soéiety and now Archdeacon of the Bahamas, 
in which my reasons were given for its delineation in that form ; 
and on the 19th of October the two, together with several other 
letters and maps, were despatched to Captain, now Major Sir 
William Cornwallis Harris, the British envoy in Shoa, for trans- 
mission to England. ‘They reached his hands prior to the 11th of 
November following, on which day he wrote to me acknowledging 
their receipt; but they did not arrive in London till more than 
six months afterwards, namely, on the 13th of May, 1843,* 
By Mr. Stokes, Mr. Trew’s successor as Secretary to the African 
Civilization Society, these documents were in part published in 
the * Friend of the African’ for June and July, 184334 and then 
delivered over to Colonel Jackson, the Secretary of the Royal 
Geographical Society, Mr. McQueen having first been allowed, 


pols: &e."), that the time of the floodiny of the Bahr el Abyad has been misstated 
y Mr. McQueen, The American traveller gives no date whatever of the Christian 





calendar; but be says (pp. 144, 146). “ During our stay o ite Halfya [Hal- 
fiynh], the Nile, om the might? of the 2rd [Sha'bdn), rose nly about two feet, 
» « « » This overflowing of the Nile was occasioned by theriee of the Baburel Abiod, 
which, this year at least, commenced its augmentation nearly a month sooner than the 
Wile” (that is, the Babrel Agrek). Now the 23rd Sha‘bin, in the year 1236 of the 
Hid ponds, not with the 23rd April, as asserted a Mr, McQueen, but with the 
24th Moy, 1821; and this date is confirmed by M. Cailliand, who states expresaly (vol, ii. 
p. 191) that the river at Halfiyah “rose eight centiméires rea might of the 24eh 
May.” Hence the flooding of the Babr el Agrek would take hot some tire in 
May, but towards the middle of June ; anil equently all my arguments, founded on 
the assumption of the rise of this river in Sennir one month earler than the Abai in 
Abesiuia, fall te the nel, Anal, in fact, Mr. Inglish, in ab subsequent port off hia 
work (p. he agro that the Bahr el Arrek “ lost its transpareney™ on the 10th of Ma- ~ 
odin (= With June, 1921), and that “the day that presents the river troubled marks 
ihe commencement of its augmentation.” This slight precedence of the flooding of the 
‘direct stream of the Babr el Acrek before that of its Abeasinian branch, is accounted 
fur by the fact, that the first waters troubled are those of the Dedbésa, the sources of 
whichitiver lie about two degrees to the south of the Abii. 

* This is not stated with a view to impute to Sir William C, Harris any neglect 
in the transmission of my letters, but simply for the purpose of exp aiming how it 
happened, that the one in question had not been communicated fo the Royal Geo- 

apical an a when I arrived in England, more than a twelvemonth after it was 
ittgn. There doubtless existed a sufficient cause for the lapse of time which occurred 
between its receipt in Shoa and its arrival in London, 

+ Voli. p. 14, apg. and p. 27, apy. 
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as a matter of favour, to imspect and take copies of them.® 
‘When my papers reached Colonel Jackson's bands, it was 
already too late in the season for him to make any use of them, so 
that they lay by till my own arrival in London in the month of 
October following. As, subsequently to the transmission of these 
documents, I had collected much additional information ~ in 
Abessinia, I immediately began preparing a memoir, which was 
dated the 25rd of November, 1843, ‘On the Countries South 
of Afessinia,’ in which that subsequent information was incor- 
porated, and which I requested might be substituted for the 
previous one of the 6th of September, 1842. This being per- 
mitted, the substituted communication was read before the Royal 
Geographical Society early in the next season, namely, on the 11th 
of December, 1843, and published, with a map, in the fourteenth 
volume of the Society's ‘ Journal.’ | 

This explanation is due both to the Royal Geographical 
Society and to myself, on account of my previous letter and map 
of the 6th of September, 1542, which are still in the archives of 
the Society, having been brought to public notice by individuals 
through whose hands they passed before they came into the 
Society's possession—namely, by Sir William C. Harris in the 
‘Introduction’ to the second edition of his * Highlands of Athiopia,'T 
and by Mr. McQueen in an article on African Geography in 
*Blackwood's Magazine’ for June 1844 ;¢ from both of whom my 
= that the Godjeb joins the Nile instead of flowing into the 
Indian Ocean (us | was myself the first to imagine, but m errorg), 
has met with express condemnation, 

Returning to the consideration of the Dedhésa, it is remarkable 
that the existence of this western arm of the Blue River should 
have been recorded upwards of two centuries ago by de Barros; || 
and yet, by some fatality, that writer's most accurate description 
of it ahaald have been altogether disregarded. Hv says, “ With 





* *Friend of the African,’ vol. iL, p. 27; and * Blackwoodl's Magazine,’ vol, ly, 
BP: 7oo, Mr, MoeQueeis ia mistaken ima saying that [ # received anne | iy 
asistance from the African Civilization Society,” of which he was a member. 

+ “0 have ascertained that the Gochob [Gédjeb] does not flow to the Nile, ae if is 
made fo doin a map which J hare seen, constructed by one of the reviewer's greatest 
authorities. "—vol. 1. p. xxiv. The review here alluded to is one of Major Harre’s 
work, in the * Westminster Review" for March, 1844, vol. xli, pp. 183, sq, 619, nga. 

+ Amongst the mapa there was one of the countries to the south of the Abay, ins 
cluding Enarra, Kaila, mre, Gingira, comtructed at and sere from ¥ aush tn Gojam, 
September 6, | 842, together with some of the authorities on which it had bheeg made, 
afd 6 The whole delineation, a copy of which | preserved, prenated a mass 40 contrary fo 
aii other authorities, ancient and modern, that to rectify or reduce it to order was found 
danpracticnble, or shere attempted snly temled te head inte error,"—vol. Iv. p, 739. 

; See ‘Information respecting the Countries 3.W. of Shoa," in ‘Journal R, G. S.," 
vol, xii. p. 87; and ‘A Statement of Facts relative to the Transactidna between the 
Writer and the late British Political Mission to the Court of Shon,” p. 7. 

[| * Asia,” decad. iii, fol. 53, Lisb, 1625; vol. iii, parti, p, 370, elit Wi 
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The Dedhésa or Bahr el Azrek, formerly called Takui. 29 
respect to what we have learned concerning the territories of the 
Emperor of Ethiopia, the same lie between the streams of thé 
rivers Nile, Astaboras, and Astapus, which Prolemy describes. in 
his fourth table of Africa. These rivers the natives call Taeuy 
[Takui], Abavy [Abawi or Abdi], and Tagazy [Takkazie] ; of 
which they regard the central one as the largest, and for this 
reason they give it the name it bears, which signifies ‘the father 
of rivers." * It issues from the lake which Ptolemy calls Coloé 
and the natives Barcena” [Bahr Tsinaj. And further on he 
says,y “ The three rivers which water this country are not at 
their sources sufficiently large to irrigate the land of Egypt, but 
they are aided by the waters of other very considerable rivers. 
For the most eastern one, which is named | zy, receives seven 
streams; the second one, named Abavy, eight; and the Tacuy 
four, which have their rise in the mountains of Damut, Bizamo, 
and Sinary,t independently of others which jotn it before it arrives 
thus far.” his identi 
The onl i no that might ibly be raised to this identi- 
fication of “the Pakui with the Detlhésa pa Bahr el Azrek is, that 
by that river de Barros must be understood as referring to the 
Bahr el Abyad. But this objection has already been met by the 
learned d’Anville ; not, indeed, with reference to the Takui, which 
river would appear not to have been known to him, but with respect 
to the * Maleg" of the maps, which is, however, substantially the 
same thing. “Phat distinguished geographer, in his * Dissertation 
sur les Sources du Nil, pour prouver qu'on ne les a pas enrore 
découvertes,'§ pointedly notices the ignorance of the Abessinians 
with respect to all countries beyond their own immediate limits, 
as instanced in the conquest made, in the year 1613, by Ras 
Sela Kristos, of the neighbouring districts of Wambera and 
Fazdkl, which before that time were unknown to them.| Now, if 
in the year 1613, the valley of the Bahr el Azrek itself was so 
utterly unknown to the Abessinians that it should be called by 
them the New World, it is not to be imagined that de Barros, 





® But in another place (ibid,, p. 371) be soya that the Abaj was so called by the 
Abessinians, only because they had never seen the Takui, re, the preudo-Nilus, See 


|, mote, 
St ¢ Asin,’ vol. iii. part. i. p. 373. 
Pronounced “Sinashi.” In the Ambaraand Gafat languages the country is called 
Shinasha; in Agawi Tzintzi; and by the natives themselves Sini 
4 Les Abissins eux-mémes paroissent ignorer ce quis'éloigne de leurs limites. On 
lit, le P. Jéronimo Lobo, qae Has Séla Christos, général des troupes de Né 
Segued, voulant en 1615 (1619) porter la guerre dane les pays qui pet ab | a lat 
sine vers le couchant, étonné de leur vaste Gtendue, les désigna par le nom d'didis Alem, 
qui signitie tn et mc CTso) Mémoires de l'Académie Royale des Inscriptions 
et s Lettres,” vol. xxvi. (179 .6 . 
© [| * Regaumqne utpoté imcogmts m et ob vastitatem vocavit Ayzolam [Hadis Alem] 
cheer oni mundum.” Paez, in Kircher's * Edipus 2gyptiacus,” Syntagma I. cap. 
vil. p. Of 
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whose information, derived from Abessinian sources, was of a much 
tarlier date," should refer to the far more distant Bahr el Abvad 
under the name of Takui.t? But there is even a more conclusive 
answer to such an objection. It is, that the position attributed 
by the Portuguese writer to the sources of the tributaries of the 
Takui, in the mountains  beserige Bizamo, and Shinasha, fixes 
the precise locality of that river, determines the total want of 
connexion between it and the Bahr el Abyad, and establishes its 
identity with the Dedhésa and with M. Russegger’s upper course 
of the Bahr el Azrek, beyond the possibility of question. — 

In my memoir of the 15th of November, 1843, and es 
accompanying it, are given various iculars respecting — ie 
dhésa, oak hike sate been eeiead in a most sariking manner 
by M. d’Abbadie, in a letter written from Gédjam, in April, 
1844,§ after his return from Endrea and Kaffa. Of course, the 
details which M. d’Abbadie has it im his power to give must, in a 
great measure, supersede the previous information collected by 
me. Still, I may be allowed to observe that my map, which was 
composed from oral information obtained in Godjam, is proved 
by that traveller to be substantially and in many cases minutely 
correct, 50 a5 to serve as an illustration scarcely to his letter 
than to my own memoir. It is from M. d'Abbadie's letter that 
the followin rticulars respecting the upper course of the 
Dedhésa ioectoctes : auiine wie 

Ascending the nght bank of the Dedhésa, the Angar, a river 
of note in this portion of Africa, is first come to: it separates the 
Galla district of Horro from that of A’muru.| Above the Angar 
the Dedhésa is joined by the Wurgésa,§] the Walmay,** and the 
Bokak ;ff and still higher up, in the desert of Sédecho, by the 
Aetu, and then by three other rivers, which carry to it the waters 





® He died on the 20th October, 1570, See his Life, prefixed to the Lisbon edition 
(1778) of bis * Asia,’ vol. i. p. Iwi, 

+ Tp one passage de Barros says that the Abessinians call the Nile “'Toavy;" but 
the context shows that this is merely a misprint for “Taocuy :"—" , . . as correntes 
do rio Nilo, que elles charilio Toavy (Tecuy] , de que elles tem simente noticia sem usa 
i aigegl ngy oy orgie dal grindoa pevamtan a Dawud, «¢ Simazy te melferem enire 
elles, ¢ eile Edagui vem chamarem elles ao rio Abary, pai das aguas, Por nao verem 
asdo Nilo,”—vol. tii, part i, p. 371. . 

} This ts the amcient Damot, south of the Abdi, as shown in the maps of the Porty 
ees Oe srebenn peat inde ol that: mary im the south-west of the wb 5 
of Gedy 

§ Nouvelles Annales dea Voyages,” 1545, vol, ii, p. 107, agg. 

| In my MS. notes I find recorded the river Hangar, as runnit between A‘pole in 
Horr, and Tilo Kisto in A'muru, This is manifestly the Afoker (Angoer) of the 

of he Poctziguees ; Aird it allies m got Barthes paced of Uno ddentits of ine Declbsen 

a : Uke “Tako, = | 
’ MM. Tutechek, in bis ‘ Galla Dictionary,’ (8vo, Munich, 1844) p. xiii: " 

i 


precieel ycorresponclas, 
-** In my map Walmia. . tt In my map Békok. 
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of the kingdom of Géra. The head of the Dedhésa is situate in 
about 8° N, lat. and 75 miles to the W. of Saikka,* the capital’ 
of Endrea. It rises in a swampy meadow or sort of marsh, 
situate on the same plateau which gives rise to the rivers Biro, 
Gandji, Naso, and Gddjeb—all tributaries to the White River. 
Leaving on its left bank the kingdom of Guma, from which it 
receives the Mallu, the Dedhésa first runs in a direction nearly 
E.; but on reaching the heights of Kochau,t in the kingdom of 
Limmu or Endrea, it turns round sharply to the N., separati 
that kingdom from the adjoining one of Guma. Its course is 
here very winding, and in the ae season it is easily forded. 
Below Giima it is joined on the left bank by the greater and 
lesser Sidan, the Chiara, and the Dabana.t 

Thus far M. d’Abbadie. From information obtained by my- 
self, there is a noted ford over the Dedhésa on the caravan-road 
to Tumhe, the country from which is brought to the market of 
Baso.§ in Gédjam, the Korartma | (called by the Arab traders 
Kiheil,] the * Chale” ’ of Riippell**), a sort of cardamom,tt which 
is exported from Masdéwah to India in some quantity. ‘The name 
of this ford is Mélka-Kwéya,tt apparently the same, with a dia- 
lectic variation, as that of the Melka-Kuya over the Hawash, on 
the road between Tadjirrah and Shoa. The country on the left 
bank of the Dedhésa, which comprises the districts of Bunno, 
Tamhe, and Djimma- Dabo (or Diipo), is, among the Gallas who 
frequent the market of Baso, usnally desiguated by the generic 
name of Wallégga. It is inhabited b numerous independent 
Galla tribes, an iteet es out westwards in vast lains, 
which form. the elephant-hunting grounds of the Gallas of 
Guderu.§§ The ivory is brought by them for sale to Béso, tee: 


* My position of the source is 7° 40’ N. lat., and 40’ W, of Sékka. 
ote hautenr de Kotchao.” By this] understand the Abessinian expression dfaf, 
which means, not a mountain, but the edge of the table-land, over which the river pre- 
cipitates iteelf into a deep ravine. 
¢t Iomy MS. notes there are several routes in which the Diibana is mentioned, whence 
I conelode that it ia a river of some magnitude. 
§ See an account of this cnn im the * Friend of the African’ (1843), vol. i, p. 134, 


=P. 145, 5 vol. ii, p. 7 
"tT * Journal .'G. S.." vol. Sth p. 263. 
Rhil of the Arbic lexicons, The word “ AA?” ie little used by the Arabs, and 


mgins, according to the Kame, Rue, or rather Prgomem Haormalah: it does not 
ocour in Lbn Bartir's * Materia Medica." Nothing, however, is more uncertain than the 
real value of Arab names of plants, and several different plants had responce the same 
Home.—F, §. ** * Reise in Abryssinien,” vol. i. p. 

tt Tee Cordemomem moyus of Cordas, In Dr, ree "hrseeta “Medien (Qed 
edit.), p. 1026, itis figured as “ Madagascar Cardamom ;" the Cordamamem marinum 
of Matthiolus, ar the Amomem anguafifolmm of Bouberst and Smith At Hdso 
I was informed that rete tan of the districts beyond Tiimbe, that is to may, to 
the south and west of that country. [See, on this subject, the ‘Pharmaceutical Journal ' 
@ April ard Mt tcl vol. vi. p, 468, “74, and p. S11, eet] 

if. in the Gal la language, means “ ford,” 
e * Journal R. G. S.,’ vol. xiii, pp, 255, 265, 
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whence it is carried to Maséwah, and thence exported to India. 
Sn the lower portion of its course the Dedhésa flows through a 
desert tract called Handak,* at a short distance to the west of 
Limmu-Sébo, the country of M. Jomard's Galla, Ware.t_ 

M. d'Abbadie is inclined to the opinion that the Dedhésa 1s 
identical with the Tamat.t The same opinion was expressed by 
myself in my letter of the 6th September, 1842; but from what 
is stated in the preceding pages this opinion is manifestly unten- 
able.* Lower down, in about 10° 14’ N, lat. according to M. 
Russegger,|| the Dedhésa, which has here acquired the name of 
the Bahr el Azrek, receives on its left bank the Yabus, a river 
well known to us from the reports of the Europeans who have 
ascended the former in company with the troops of the Pasha of 
Egypt. The Yabis is a considerable river, having much water 
throughout the year. It is not fordable, being crossed either by 
swimming or on rafts;J but, according to Russegger,** it is far 
from having the length attributed to it by Cailliaud. M. Rus- 
segger calls this stream the Jnitiss. Among my MS. notes of in- 
formation obtained in Gédjam, I find mention of a river in this 
direction called the Dalnis. All these are evidently but different 
forms of the samename. Among the Shainkalas, or Bérta negroes, 
whose pronunciation is exceedingly thick and inarticulate,}7 the 
native name would appear to commence with an indistinct nasal 
sound, common to many African languages—N"Inis—from which 
has been made the Yabus of the maps, but which M. Russegger 
would represent by Inbuss; while, from the ready permutation of 
the letters n and d, it takes the form of Dabis in the mouths of 
the Gallas, from some of whom I heard of it. 

At about 60 or 70 miles below the “ N'bis,” the Bahr el 
Azrek is joined by the Tdmat, a river of much less importance 









* Khandak means “ o foss or dyke “ in Arabic.—F. 5. 

‘Journal RK. G.S.," vol, ari, p, 206, : 

ts Un homme de Sibou nous ayant assoré avoir vo la jonction du Abbaya avec le 

Dides, nous croirions pouvor wWentifier ce dernier avec le ‘Tumat de M. Cailliand,"— 

‘Nouvelles Annales des Voyages,’ 1845, vol. i, p. 110. “Le Didesa parnit étre le 

Toumat de M, Cailliaud, mais je v'ow encore l'affirmer.”"— Bulletin,’ 3nd Series, 
vol. tii. p. 135. 

§ That is to say, I imagined the Tiimat to be the lower course of the western arm of 
the Bahr el Agrek. See * Blackwood's Magazine,’ vol, ly, p. 739. In my Mensinet 
the lath November, 1813, 1 looked upon the Valdis as being the lower course of the 
Dedhésa, which was still an error, thongh-but little removed from the trath, since the 
two rivers have a common channel for about 45 miles, before they are joined by the 
Abii. | * Reise, &e.," vol. ii, part ii, p. 552. § Cailliand? vol. iii, Pag? 

** Inasmall pamphlet from which I male sume extracts previously to my departur 
from England in 1840, but to which I have lost the reference. I apprehend it must 
be the *‘ Wiwenechaftliche Beohachtungen, &c.," referred ta by Mt Jomard in his 
‘Observations surle Voyage an Darfour,’ p. 73, 1 have made inquiries after this pam- 
phlet in Germany, but in vain, * = 

+} See a Vocabulary of their language in the ‘Proceedings of the Philologital So- 
ciety, vol, ii, pp. 94 and 97, agg. 
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than theformer. When M. Cailliand visited the meat in ae 
ginning of January, 1842, he found it in great part dry, its 
meandering through an extensive arse He adds that it has 
water throughout the whole year; but on this point he disagrees 
with M. Weingartshofer,t an Austrian gentleman, formerly in the 
medical service of Ahmed Pasha, the late governor of Sennir, who 
informed me that the Egyptian troops call the Yabiis a dafr, 
or nar, that is to say, a river flowing in all seasons, while 
the Tiamat is only a Ader, or the valley of a winter brook. } 
And this is confirmed by Linant,§ as well as by Russegger, 
who says that in the dry season the Tumat has no water at 
Fazdkl, its bed being sandy; but that in the country of Berta, 
where it is rocky, the river has water at all times of the year. || 
M. Russegger adds that ‘‘ the Tumat comes from the 5., and has 
its origin in the innumerable mountain-torrents between Singe 
and Fazékl. Consequently, it has not half the length attributed 
to it by Cailliaud.” The error of the French traveller appears 
to arise from his considering the Tiamat to be the lower course 
of the Malég of the mapa. bg oe 
As below the Tumat the Bahr el Azrek, or Blue River, is 
joined only by insignificant wadis or wiuter-torrents undeserving of 
mention, we are once more brought to its confluence at Khartum 
with the Bahr el Abyad, or White River. Before entering upon 
the particular investigation of this latter river, it is proper that we 
should discuss the much-agitated question of the relative impor- 
tance of the Bahr el Abyad and Bahr el Azrek, and of their 
eeapotire right to be considered as the parent stream. 
Whatever difference of opinion may heretofore have existed on 
this subject, the expeditions which have ascended the Bahr el 
Abyad by order of the Pasha of Egypt, must be considered as 
having set the matter finally at rest, so far at least as regards 
magnitude, by proving the immense superiority of this river over 
* Vol. ii, p. 356, 
T Lt isto this traveller that [ am indebted for the information respecting the Pasha 
of Sennair's “ Slave-Hunt™ in 1843, published in the * Friend of the African,’ vol. i, 
107, apg. and also for the account of the forced march of a slave caravan actos the 
aban eset given inp 120 ake yocar aga > Eo 
“ Khor, €1 Regenatrown ‘Lut » et : ach, ‘Torrent,”"— air_gtT, ol. it. rt ii, 
3 $10. | F Kecerding to the Arabian ‘reece iy fake, properly the aa, apes 
large fade, euch os the Caspian, is also used for a very large river, soch as the Nile: 
hake is the general term for river; and khdr (properly dhowr’) means o valley between 
high mountains, the mouth of a river, and a bay or gulf of the sea: the latter is the 
sense MA which it is commonly used by Arab writers, Midi (in an abbreviated form, 
dd, sometimes pronounced aed) siguilies any narrow valley, amd the bed of a torrent 
at aume sein dey. 3] a: 
| On tne 5 raped 1838, une encamped near Fizik), in the dry bed 
nt Ary, iy ole : fa ae r am 
Cthigriver. By di a a foot deep in the sand water was found. See ' Reise, &c.,’ 
vol, ii. part ii, p. 551, ag. 
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its better-known Abessinian branch. As, however, some per- 
sons may still entertain the opinion that the Bahr el Azrek, 
though the smaller stream, onght to be regarded as properly 
the upper course of the river of Egypt, we will proceed to consider 
what real grounds there are for entertaming such an opinion. 

Dr. Murray, the able and ingenuous commentator and apologist 
of Bruce, at the same time that he admits that traveller to be in 
error in supposing the Bahrel Azrek to be the Nile of the an- 
cientsy adduces arguments in excuse, if not in defence, of this 
error, which deserve to be reproduced. In anote on the remark in 
Bruce's MS. Journal that ‘“‘the Nileis still at Halfaia [:. e. 9 miles 
below the jrnetion] called El Azergue LAszel} not the Nile,” 
Dr. Murray observes," ‘The name of the Abyssinian branch ex- 
tended to the united stream either insinuates that the colour of 
the Abay is still retained by the river, a circumstance which, 
considering the superior mass of the western waters, white with 
mud,f is not very probable; orthat the river is still considered as 
a continuation of the Abyssinian branch, and consequently retains 
the name of its original. All the Arabs, from Fazuclo to the 
junction, know the river of Habbesh by the name Bahr el Azrek. 
If they give this appellation to the river after it has joined a 
larger branch, it is plain they consider the larger branch as re- 
ceived into the smaller, vot the smaller as received into it. It is 
the straight course which determines these unlettered savages. 
Many similar instances occur within our own island of rivers being 
called after the inferior branch, because they run straight on in 
its direction; while the greater torrents that rise in more elevated 
 Beage are forgotten in the course of these, because they join 
them in an angular position, ‘That the Bahr el Abiad deserves, 
from its importance, to be reckoned the principal source of the 
river of Egypt is not to be doubted ; that Herodotus and Ptolemy, 
who led their translators, the Asiatic Arabs, considered it as such 
is evident; but the natives of Habbesh, Sennaar, and Atbara 
seem to dispute these facts so generally that Mr, Bruce may 
surely be excused in following their opinion,” 

This reasoning, ingenious as it is, is, nevertheless, without any 
real foundation. Ifthe “straight course” and “the name Bahr 
el Azrek are to give an inferior branch a claim to the title of 
at the Nile,” to the prejudice of the larger Stream, then 1s the De- 
dhésa entitled to that distinction, since, as has been shown in a’ 
former part of this Essay,t itis that river and not the Abdi, the 
river visited and described by the Portuguese Jesuits and after 
them by Bruce, which answers to these two conditions, But 


® ( Life of Bruce, (4ta, spa ad 425, 


et ok cred io ite valet’ pee mnie aac 
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without attempting to evade the question by a side argument 
like this, we will at once take higher gr sited show that Dr: 
Murray is mistaken as to the fact both of the Bahr el Azrek’s 
being generally recognised by the natives as the parent stream, 
and also of its being the poy continuation of the Nile. 

Our first authority is M. Russegger, who states as follows :— 
‘ Many travellers make a distinction between the White Niiz and 
the Blue Nile, designations of which the natives know nothing. 
Independently of the Arabic names ‘ Bahr el Azrek’ and ‘ Bahr el 
Abyad'—the Blue and White Rivers—they apply the name of 
‘the Nile,’ absolutely, to the White River, as being the more 
Important of the two large streams, but never to the Blue River, 
which they regard merely as a stream of minor importance, like 
the Tikkazie.”* And again:—*“ The principal arm of the Nile 
is the Bahr el Abyad, which is therefore very often called by the 
natives ‘the Nile,’ a name which they never use in speaking of the 
Blue River, They look upon the latter as altogether a subordi- 
hate stream. And this opinion is, in a tanner, quite in accordance 
with nature; for, whether as regards the direction of its course or 
ifs volume of water, the Bahr el Abyad is a stream of con- 
siderably greater importance than the Bahr el Azrek." 

Mr. Inglish corroborates this opinion, and states further that 
by the natives of Senndr the Bahr el Agrek is called Adit, and 
that it “enters the Bahar el Abiud nearly at right angles ; but such 
is the mass of the latter river that the Nile i ¢. the Adit] cannot 
mingle its waters with those of the Bahar el Abiud for many miles 
below their junction.” And again: “ At the point of junction be- 
tween the Bahar el Abiud and the Adit, the Bahar el Abiud is 
almost barred across by an island and a reef of rocks; this barrier 
checks its current, otherwise tt would probably almost arrest the 
eurrent of the Adit. It is, nevertheless, sufficiently strong to 
prevent the Adit from mingling with it immediately, although 
the current of the Adit is very pte f and enters the Bahar el 
Abiud nearly at right angles."t On the other hand, M. Cailliaud, 
in speaking of the Babr el Abyad above the junction, observes 
that.) “for the first 2 leagues it appears to run about 5. 45° W., 
forming a straight line with the Nile in the same direction.” 
And again;|| “Phe direction of the White River is almost S.W., 
and consequently, as [ have already stated, it runs in one line 
with the Nile NV. of the Blue River.” 

Thgt ut the present day the natives of Abessinia regard their 
river, the Abdi, as the Nile, will be conceded; but they likewise 


* "Reise, &e.,’ vol. ii. part i. p. O15, 
* + Lbid,, vol. ii. part fi. p. 52 
® +t * Narrative of an Expedition to Dongola,’ p. 196. 
*Voynge ii Mérod, &e.," vol. ii, p. 198,  Ebid,, vol. dii. 2 o4. 
ns 
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believe it to be the Gihon of Genesis! But the ancient Axumites 
‘evidently thought differently, and if they knew the Abdi at all 
(whieh may be doubted), they looked on it only as a tributary of 
their river, the Takkazie,* which latter was considered by them to 
be the upper course of the Nile.t This is proved by the second 
Adulitic licnaaicn of Cosmas Indicopleustes, in which the pro- 
vince of Sdmien (Samen), immediately to the W. of the Takkazie, 
is deseribed as being “ beyond the Nile.” + And, in fact, as we 
| up the river, we shall find that the native population 
dwelling on the banks of any branch on either side assert their 
own river to be the head of the main stream, simply because they 
are ignorant (as the Abessinians in particular are known to have 
always been §) of the existence of any larger river of which it is.a 
tributary. || What we require is the testimony of the natives 
dwelling between the two streams, and thus possessing a knowledge 





* Tybkosie, in the Gitz or ancient Ethiopic language, is not a proper name, but an 
appellative signifying “river:* «9. “ULH, : “IPE: Téttene Gryon, 1 bie 
river Gihon, i. «. the Niles “PHL : mCi : TVaihharwe Titgres, 
the river Tigris, Thus the Tgkkazie of Abessinia was fhe river, aor ieger. (See 
Ladolf, * ‘Lexicon Ethiopicum,’ amb roe. TNH. - «and Dr. Murray's nofe, in 
vol. iv, p49, of the second edition of Bruce's ' Travels") ‘Accordingly, m the Ethio- 
pic vermon of the Scriptures, the river (8%) whose waters were turned into blood by 
Moses (Exar. vii. 15-25) ia called Taétaci. | 

As to the meaning of the "I" of the Hebrew text, aee ‘Origines Biblicm,’ vol. i. 
p- 290; and ‘ Asiatic Journal,’ vol, xvii. (1535) p. 94, ay. 

+ The Emperor Lalibala is celebrated in Abessinian and Arabian history for a sne- 
eeesful attempt which be ia said to have made to turn the course of the Nile, On this 
subject Mr, Salt remarks (‘ Voyage to Abyssinia,’ f. 473, nete), “The ignorance of the 
times may have favoured the opinion of the possibility of such an undertaking, but in 
all probability the only source of a river over which Lalibala bad a commun waa 
that of the Tacaste [Tjkkazie], which takes its origin in Lasts.” Without expressing 
any opinion as to the practrcability of the undertaking thus imputed to Lalibala,J ma 
tek that, from what is above stated, it is manifest that the “ Nile" of that monarc 
was the Tykkazie, It is even not. improbable that it was the ealern arm of that river, 
pow known as the Tseliiri, 

t “After this I reduced Ava and Tiamo or Txiamo, Gambéla and the country 
round it, Zingabéné, Angabl, Tiama, and the A'thagai, Kalas, and Sement, a mafpom 
beyund the Nue—Jueni ifey wigar toe Nudex—amnong momntaind dificult of access add 
covered with snow; in all this region there is hail and frost, and snow so.deep that the 
troops sunk up to their knees, / passed the Riven | to attack these nations },andsuldued 
them” — rer weragis LeSay, Srirat«. —Cosmas, in Fabricius, ‘ Bibliotheca Gneea,’ lib. 
fii, e. 25, 6 32: vol, i, 1716, p608; and Vincent's * Commerce of the Ancients,’ val, 
ii, p. OA, a. There can be no question as to the fact that the Tybbasie is here : 

See page 29 of this Eexay, M. d'Abbadie remarks, in a letter published in the 
* Atheneum,” No, 918, of May 3rd, 1845, p. 542, ** | admit that all Abyasines name the 
Abbay as the principal branch of the Nile, but this is from sheer ignorance, since the 
maintain, at the same time, that were the Abbay made to flow through Shawa [Shon] 
into the basin of the Hawash, Egyptian harvests ts ra Ee by drought,” 

|] Even when some of them hud become acquainted with the exisience of a: 
arm, they would of course see no reason to alter their nomenclature, Thos, it is quite 
consistent that the people of Senndr should continue to call the river on which that town 
lies, the * Nile,” (Inglish says they call it the dif.) though the merchawts of that town, 
know the Bahr el Abyad to be the much larger stream of thetwo. See Burckhardt, 
‘Travels in Nubia," p. 350, ag. 


The Bahr el Abyad, or White River, is the true Nile. 37 
of Both > and upon this point M. Russegger’s statement above 


cited is conclusive. 

If, on the other hand, we appeal to the testimony of former ages, 
we shall arrive at precisely ihe same result. The opinions of the 
ancients on this interesting question have been so ably discussed 
by d’Anville, in his * Mémoire sur le Nil,’* that it would be a 
work of supererogation to make any further statement here. All, 
therefore, that is necessary is to refer to the work of that learned 
writer, with the remark that, as to him is due the merit of having 
first laid down the course of the Bahr el Abyad, in a manner 
which subsequent positive information: has shown to be substan- 
tially, indeed almost minutely accurate, so likewise has he that of 
having demonstrated that this river is the Wile of Ptolemy. 

There is only one other point remaining to be adverted to, which 
is the fact, irrespective of all opinions, that the Bahr el Abyad is by 
far the larger river. From the extracts from Bruce's MS. Journals, 
which were published hy Dr. Murray, we have that traveller's 
testimony that the Bahr el Abyad is of much greater magnitude 
than the rival stream:—< The Abiad river is three times as 
big as the Azrek (Nile).”? And M. Linant, who, in the year 
1827. ascended the former river as far as Al-leis, records that “‘ the 
Bahr-Abiad is undoubtedly the principal of the two rivers which 
form, by their junction, the Nile of Egypt. It discharges a greater 
volume of water than the Bahr-Azrek ; and, although somewhat 
narrower immediately at the confluence than it is higher up, it is, 
even in this respect, equal to the Blue River. The colour of its 
waters is also that whieh characterizes the conjunct stream in the 
dry season.” ¢ The evidence of Cailliaud, Inglish, and emia 
might likewise be adduced. But we stand in no need of individual 
testimony to prove what, in the present day, is an established and 
notorious fact. The recent explorations of M. d’ Arnaud and his 
companions for 1000 miles above the point where the Bahr el 
Abyad is joined by the Bahr el Azrek, have irrevocably deter- 
mined that the former is by far the larger river. And it must be 
borne in mind, that, above 9° 30’ N. lat., the stream which they 
thus navigated is only one of three; for, in about that 7 rallel, 
two arms branch off from the main stream, the Sobdt or Télfi to 
ehe FE. and the Bahr el Ghazal or Keilah to the W., each of which 
is nearly, if not quite, as large as the central stream ascended by 
the Egyptian expeditions. Compared with such a river as this, 
the Bi el Azrek, even with its two arms, the Dedhésa and the 
Abai, sinks into comparative insignificance. 

Whether, then, we eonsider the relative magnitudes of the two 

« "Mémoires de I'Académie Royale des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres,’ vol. xxvi. 

+ ‘Life of Bruce,’ p. 415. t ‘Journal BR. G. 5.,' vol. ii. p. TFS. 
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rivers, the direction of their respective courses, or the volume of 
heir waters; whether we regard the opinions of the ancient 
geographers, or those of modern travellers, or of natives acquainted 
with doth streams—for the evidence of such as only know one 1s, 
of course, inadmissible ;—the result is the same. In all and each 
of these points of view, the Bahr el Abyad, or White River, is the 
principal stream, and the Bahr el Azrek, or Blue River, is the sub- 
ordinate or tributary. In pursuing our course, therefore, a3 1s now 
requishe, up the former river, we may rest assured that we are 
ascending the Nils. 

As far as Al-leis, in 13° 45’ N. lat., the main stream was 
aseended by M. Linant, as already mentioned, For our know- 
ledge of its course above that point we are indebted to the three 
expeditions undertaken by command of the Viceroy of Egypt, 
between the years 1839 and 1842, Without pretending to enter 
into the details of these expeditions, it will be sufficient to say that 
the first reached as far as about 6° 30’ N. lat.—at the time erro- 
neously stated to be as high as 3° 35' N. lat.*—the second to 
4° 42’ 42” N. lat.t and 31° 33! long. E. of Greenwich, and the 
third not quite so far. Of the second, which is thus seen to be 
the most important, the results have been partially made known 
by M. d'Arnaud, the scientifie chief of the expedition, and pub- 





* M. Were says (* Blick in das Nil-Quellland,’ re and ' Monateherichte,’ 6, 5., 
vol, ii, p. 16), Die erste Expedition drang vor bie com Lande der Eliiok (@° 30! 0. 
B.) am 27 Januar 1840, Thre astronomischen Berechnungen sind falach, wenn sie den 
a 2 angaben.” 


+ In consequence of doubts having been expressed by M. Ht Tin his * Wissen 
achaftliche tungen,” p. 66, as to the geographical results obtained by M.d* Ar 
mad and his party, whom be imagined to hare been unprovided with instramenta for 
making the neceasary observations, M.Jomard bas made a formal declaration on the 
subject in hia ‘Observations aur le Voyage au Darfoor (Sve, Paria, 1545), p. 73, apy. 
He says, “ The observations were made between the 19th November, 1640, aud the Zod 
February, 1841, and bet the Sth Febroary and the Ist June, being in number about 
eighty, between Kharfiim and the furthest point explored, and consisting of 39 on the 
voyage up the river (of which 25 were of latitude and 11 of bade}, and 43 om the 
return down. Those of longitude were by lonar distances ad by the chrondmeter, 
The extreme point of the expedition, in 4° 42° 42" N. lat, is at the furthest extremity 
of the island of Jeankar, between the village of Waleny on the right bank of the Bahr 
el Abyad, that of Alacone on the left bank, and the mountains of Belenia and Korek 
towards the south. I could rive( oy adds) the names of the other places of observation, 
The instruments with which the vers were provided consisted of a reflecting circle. 
a recat by Hréguet, sextants with artificial herizons (mirrors aud mercury), 
besides magnetic compasses, thermometers, barometers, hygrometers, &c.” 
Jo a letter “py eae ee : nr pg rds me further that he is now 
in posession of M. d’Arnaud's mapof the river, three metres (nearly |) feet 
corpse length, and that he haw lately received the whole of rash eke Bhan 
tions, which are in course of calculation, The journal of the voyage is in three volumes, 
filled with sketches and sections of the valley of the river, made almost daily; besides 
numerous barometrical and meteorological observativws. : 

I have felt 1 my doty to add this note, in consequence of the daubtevespecting the « 
extreme point reac by M. d’Arnand, which were expressed at the Meeting of the 
Royal Gec i ety when this Paper was read,—1]3ch February, 1417. 
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lished in the ‘ Bulletin’ of the Geographical Society of Paris,* and 
by M. Werne ina memoir printed in the ‘ Allgemeine Preussische 

iung,'t and reprinted by Professor Ritter in his ‘ Blick in das 
Nil-Quellland."} — 

From these accounts, and from the map which accompanies 
that of M.d'Arnaud, we collect that from the junction of the Bahr 
el Azrek at Khartium to about the 14th Tiel of N. lat., the di- 
rection of the Bahr el Abyad is about W.S.W.; above that point 
it continues almost S. to about 11° N, lut.; thence its general 
direction is to the S. W. ; till in about 9° 10 it becomes due W. 

According to our system of investigation, we must here quit 
the main stream, in order to consider the tributaries which it 
receives on its right bank between the parallels of 11° and 9° N. 
a three, named respectively in M.d’Arnaud’s map Pipar, 
Djal, and Sobét (Saubat). The first two are marked in the 
map as branches of the Sobit, as forming with that river at 
its confluence with the Nile a delta of upwards of 100 miles each 
way: and, in conformity with this, M.d’Arnaud states that the 

it “a encore deux dérivations assez considérables plus au 
nord.""§ Were it not for this, I should be inclined to regard these 
two rivers as haying no connexion with the Solkdit above, but as 
being separate streams of no very long course, and probably 
running only during the rainy season. The Sobiat itself waa 
ascended by the second expedition for upwards of 80 miles in a 
direction es E.S.E., and it is described as contributing to the 
Nile nearly a moiety of its waters.) It is called by the natives on 
its banks Télfi and ‘la, and by the Arabs Bahr el Makadah, or 
the river of Hahesh.4] 

The most recent traveller in the countries south of Senndr is 
M. Castelli, who, in a letter from Dr. Perron of Cairo, dated the 
3rd of September, 1845,** is stated to have penetrated, in com- 





* Second Series, vol. xviti. p. 367, apg; vol. xix. p. 59, apg. and p. 445, 
+ No. 204, of 2th July, 1441. 
t P. 42, agg. Seealso ‘ Mowatalerichte,’ N.S., vol. 1. r 16. apy. 
« Bal * vol. xix. p. 90. j_ Ubid. 
| Werne, in‘ Blick in das Ni-Quellland,’ p. 47. By Selim Dinbéshi, the com- 
mander of the Grat expedition, this river ip named Babr el Selsit, or Seblt, and 
Chelfyb, Telty, or Te! (* Bulletin, Ind Series, vol. xviii. pp. 26, 171}. «This last 
is evidently an error in writing (5 for (5; since not only M. Werne, but alao M. 
Thitmut, who likewise  wriiae i), Tetons has Telfi (Thid., p. 352), M. 
Thihaut attributes further to the Subit the names of Blue River and Ket » which 
lattesglesignation is given by M. Werne to the main stream of the Bahr el Abyad. 
The officers of the first expedition describe the waters of the Sobtit as of a reddis 
colour { rougelitre }, which however they go on to say ia but Little different from that of 
the White Hiver iteelf (Tbid., eh | ; 
As to the application of terms @ Makidah” and “ Habesh," see the wofe in 
| page, oof thee | Easy * 
F wantetlo,” Sed Series, vol. iv. p. 65, o7.; * Nouvelles Annales dew Voyages,’ 
1845, vol, iv. p. 138. 
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pany with a body of Egyptian troops, as far as “the Sobat, at 

ear the point where the Pipar and Sobat present a bifurcation ;” 
consequently to about 9° N, lat. and 33° is. long. Here “the 
Sobdt was crossed and then recrossed ; and on the further march, 
which was more-directly towards the E., they had to cross the Sobdt 
a good number of times, and likewise the Tiimat.” After a very 
winding road, the army reached Mount Dul, in about 8° 35! N. 
lat., and about 35° 10’ E. long.; and from thence it returned to its 


point ‘of “— ure. 

It is to be regretted that the account of this journey hitherto 
furmshed is so concise. Still, sufficient is stated to show that the 
“Sobat” which M. Castelli reached cannot be the upper course of 
“the river of Habesh,” which was ascended by M. d’Arnaud and 
his companions. For it is not to be conceived that the immense 
stream, which isdeseribed by the latter as “contributing to the 
Nile nearly a moiety of its waters,” should have received no further 
notice from the former traveller than that it was “crossed a good 
number of times;" still less that a river which is stated to form a 
delta of 100 miles in extent, should have its source within another 
lundred miles.of the apex of that delia: independently of which, 
we have (as will next be seen) evidence showing the position 
of the main siream tn a totally different direction, namely, in the 
S.E. The reasonable conclusion is, that the Sobit of M. Castelli 
ig Some minor tributary of the Sobat or Télfi of the Egyptian 
expedition, which, among the Dinkas, has given its name to its 
recipient, The sources of this tributary are manifestly in the 
vicinity of those of the Yabus and Tiimat (which latter river that 
traveller in like manner repeatedly crossed), that is to say, but 
epproninestelyionly, in about 9° S0' N. lat. and 34° E. long. 

f the upper course of the main stream of the Sobat or Télfi, 
we are not furnished with any further particulars by the officers of 
the Egyptian expeditions, It is to other sources that we must 
look for this information, And first we are tokl by M. Russegger* 
that three days to the S. of Singe, which place that traveller 
afterwards found to be in 10° 16’ N, lat., is Fadassi on the left 
bank of the Yabts; and three days beyond that is Lerha, the 
residence of the Galla chief Werkholtello. In this same direction 
Cailliaud places Gambeél and Dallalte, where there are copper 
mines.f| Jn my MS. notes} I find it recorded, that to the W., 
of the Dabana, a principal tributary of the Dedhésa, there is a 
Galla district called Gamiel, the chief of which is HWahortdle, 





* Tn the pamphlet already adverted to, in page 32. nove. + Vol. iti. p47, 

{ Ip my note-book I have a mass of information, collected from various Abessinians 
and Gallas in Gidjam and elsewhere, which, from its want of counexion, Cannot readi yt 
be made available, Boi it may become so from time to time, os in the present instar 
with respect to the Galla chief Wakontile, 


‘The Sobit or Téjfi—M. Russegger's Bakr el Abyad.” Al 
surnamed from his horse, Abba-Loko—*“the rider of the 


Lizard (?)"—who some time since fought with the Arabs and 
conquered them. This chief is evidently the Werkholtello (ac- 
cording to the German orthography, Wercholtello) of Russegger ; 
the position of whose residence, Lerha in Gamiel, may, from a 
comparison of the data thus furnished by that traveller, Cailliaud, 
and myself, be determined with sufficient accuracy. Russegger 
oes on to say, that after three days’ journey further 5. from 
rha, over a level country, a large river occurs, which is called 
by the Arab slave-dealers who travel thither Bahr el Abyad, or 
the White River. The sources of this river are said to be in the 
high land of the Gallas, and its course from E. to W. as far as the 
country of the Dinkas, where it turns northwards and descends to 
Khartim.* 

Knowing as we do, that, to the 5. of the junction of the Sobat 
with the direct stream of the Bahr el Abyad, the latter river was 
ascended by the Egyptian expeditions to beyond the Sth parallel 
of N. lat., and that in no portion of their route above that junction 
did they pass to the east of the 52nd meridian E. of Greenwich, it 
is a mere truism to say that we shall not find the Bahr el Abyad 
anywhere to the N. or E. of those limits: consequently, the river 
in 8° N, lat,, and between 34° and 35° E. long., designated 
“ Bahr el Abyad ” by M. Russegger’s informants, can by no posst- 
bility be the river of that name which was ssoaded by MM. 
d’ Arnaud sad Wevis: 

Still, Russegger's information is too precise and too positive 
to be rejected, especially as the position of the residence of the 
Galla chief Wakontale, the last stage on the road to the river 
called Bahr el Abyad, is, as it has been seen, determined from a 
totally independent souree: in addition to which, my memoir 
of the 23rd November, 1843, contains positive evidence of 
the existence, in the direction thus attributed to the “ Bahr el 
Abyad,” of the Béro,—*a very large river,” “much larger than 
the Abai,"—to which the Gallas of GGderu are in the habit of 
proceeding in their military and elephant-hunting expeditions, 
“ the distance gone them being 14, others said 16 or 17 days 
on horseback.’ Now, 300 miles (15 days at 20 miles per 
diem) in a direction nearly W. from Guderu, brings us to the 
“ plaine couverte de hautes graminées et oi: paissent de nombreux 
troupeaux d'éléphants” of d’Arnaud's map, through which the 
Sobet has its course. Hence there can be no diffieulty in iden- 
tifying the Baro with the Sobdt, ‘Tél, Ta, Bahr el Makadah, or 

. 1 the same effect, Rusegger's* Hei * vol, ti. part ii, p. 68. In the 
«ot ete nt ae et aerate distanea foes Lecin to be * peprel Abyag™ 
‘a stated to be only three days’ journey: in his * Travels’ it is five. 

+ ‘Journal R, G. 5.’ vol. xiii, p. 268, 
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River of Habesh, of the Egyptian expeditions, and with the “ Bahr 
ei Abyad” of Russegger. A letter from M. d’Abbadie, dated 
A‘dowa, the I4th of October, 1844, is precisely to the same effect: 
“ Le Saubat de M. d' Arnaud, est &videmment mon Baro, et ses 
Barry sont mes Souro, pasteurs qui confinent & Kafa.""* In this 
laiter particular, however, that traveller is in error, The country 
of the Behrs or Barry does not confine on Kaffa, but is 300 miles 
distant from Bénga,the capital of that kingdom; while, according 
to my ‘informant 'Omar ibn Nedjit, the country of Suro is se 
two days’ journey to the W. of Be + It is w be remarked, 
in further confirmation of the identity of the Baro with the Sobat 
or Télfi, that in the same way as, according to the information 
obtained by me, the valley of the Baro is “inhabited by Shinkalas 
or negroes, but beyond t to the W. are other tribes of Gallas 
speaking a different language, or at least a different dialect; { so, 
in M, d'Armaud's map, the “ Pays des Dinka,” the well-known 
negro race dwelling between the Blue and White Rivers, is shown 
as extending southwards as far as the Sobit, while beyond that 
river to the W. begins the country of the Nuwérs (Noverres), a 
people (according to M. Thibaut, who likewise accompanied the 
expedition) ‘whose complexion inclines towards red, and whose 
hair is not woolly;"§ that is to say, a race distinct from their 
negro neighbours, and apparently of cognate origin with the in- 
habitants of the Abessinian plateau.|) It is true that in M. 
d’Arnaud’s table of the several tribes inhabiting the valley of the 
Bahr el Abyad, the Nuwérs are classed with “ the Dinkas and the 
several other tribes speaking nearly the same language ;""4] and 
M. Werne says, in like manner, that “ the language of the Dinkas 
who inhabit the right bank of the Bahr el Abyid, as far as the 
Sobat, extends, with certain modifications, as far up the former 
river as the country of the Chirs (Tstuerr)."** But one of these 
“ modifications "" may possibly be, that the Nuweérs, whose origin, 
as ared race, is manifestly different from that of the Dinka ne- 
groes, have a language of their own distinct from that of their 
neighbours, th they may be familiar with the latter also, and 

ay use it in their communications with strangers. 

Though the Baro is thus shown to be a continuation of the 








* Nouvelles Annales des Voyages,’ 1845, vol, i, p. 263. 
‘Journal RG. 5." vol. xiii. p, 208. t Ibid. ‘ 
“Par F lalitede SN. . . . - commence le pays des Noners . . . . Ia couleur 
te eT le rouge; lea cheveux nesont pas crépus.”— Bulletin,’ 2nd Feries, 
vol. xviii. p. | = 
|| It would be important to ascertain whether the language of these red people, the 
bitants of the whole of the table-land from beyond Kaffe tothe Aba. If the statement 
of my Gideru informants is to be taken literally, the Nuwérs area tribe ‘of Gallas, 
4 * Bulletin,” 2nd Series, vol. xix, pp. #1, 93, 
** + Blick in das Nil-Qoellland,' p. 4%. 
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Sobit or Télfi of M. d' Arnaud, it does not necessarily follow that 
it is alone the upper course of that river. By persons reaching 1 

right bank from the N.., like M. Russegger’s Arab slave-dealers of 
Sennir and my Galla merchants and elephant-hunters of Gideru, 


it would be rded as the upper portion of the main stream, just 
as the Sobit of M. Castelli iv cmuiakee as such by the Dinka; 
since, in each case, their information does pot extend beyond it. 
But, by persons acquainted with the countries and rivers lying 
further to the S. and E., the Baro is known to bea tributary of 
the Gédjeb; and as it will be shown that it is this latter river 
which is really the upper course or main stream of the Sobit or 
Teélfi, it will follow that the Baro, like the Sobat of the Dinkas, 
is only a branch of the principal stream on its right bank, what- 
ever may be the correct name of that principal stream. 

Of all the rivers of Eastern Africa, except the Nile itself, the 
Geédjeb is that which during the last few years has attracted the 
most attention, Before entering upon its particular consideration, 
it may, therefore, be not uninteresting to repeat briefly the steps 
by which a-knowledge of this river has been acquired. As sala 
as May, 1841, I sent home from Shoa certain particulars respect- 
ing the Gédjeb, whieh had been obtained by Dr. Krapf and myself 
from a slave of the king, named Dilbo. He described it as 
being about 3 miles across, and as flowing between Endrea and 
Kaffa “to the country of the Arabs ;* by which expression he 
was understood by Dr. Krapf and myself to mean, that 1t reached 
the shores of the Indian Ocean frequented by the Arabs. I was 
till recently under the impression that this was the first oceaston 
on which even fhe name of this river had been communicated to 
the civilized world; but on looking through the volumes of the 
‘ Bulletin’ of the Geographical Society of Paris, I find that as early 
as the 16th of August, 1839, M. Autoined’ Abbadhe, in a memoir 
read before that Society, mentions his having been informed by a 
merchant of Dérita named Warkie, whom he had met with at 
Maséwah on his first visit. to Abessinia, that “la riviére Goudjoub 
eoule par Kaffa et Ofnarya dans l'Abbay,”"t but without stating 
any other particulars respecting it or directing any special notice 
to it. 

» In a very copious memoir communicated by Dr. Krapf to the 
Egyptian Society of Cairo in August, 1842, and published (in a 
translation) in the ‘ Monatsberichte * of the Geographical Society 


of Fgrlin,t many additional details obtained by him from Dilbo 


are given respecting the Gédjeb—called by him “ Goshop,” or 
« Gochob,""—and the neighbouring countries; and the same par- 
* Se ‘Journal R..G. 5,” vol, xii. 575 and ‘ A Statement of Facts, &c.," p. 7. 

+ * Bulletin,’ 2ud Series, vol. xii. p.189,  } Purtiv, (1642-3), p. 172, spy. 
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ticulars, with little modification, are likewise inserted by Sir 
William C. Harris, in his ‘Highlands of A&thiopia;’* the 
river, which is called by him “ Goehod,” after Dr. KrapP?s Ger- 
man pronunciation, being, in accordance with the views Deion 
Dilbo’s statement fitinlky itertained by Dr. Krapf and myself, 
made to flow into the Indian 1. 

On my arrival in Gédjam, I soon discovered, that, if Dilbo really 
knew the true course of the Gédjeb (which I much doubt), his 
“ coutitry of the Arabs ” must mean, not the shores of the Indian 
Ocean, ‘but Sennir; for, from information obtained from many 
persons, both Abessinians and Gallas, it was made certain that it 
joms the “ Abai.” ‘This expression I have since found to be just 
as indefinite as the * Nile” and the * Bahr el Abyad” of the Arabs 
of Sennir, but I was not then aware of that circumstance; and 
having at the same time positively ascertained the existence of the 
western branch of the Blue River, and being misled by Mr. 
McQueen's statement in his ‘Geographical Survey of Africa ’t as 
to the time of the latter river’s flooding in Sennir, 1 was induced 
to regard the Géddjeb as the upper course of this western branch, 
and so [ laid it down in my map of the 6th September, 1542, of 
which mention has already been made.t Further information, 
however, soon convinced me that this, although an advance 
towards the truth, was not the truth itself: for, instead of the 
Gddjeb, with its tributaries the Gibbe, Baro, and Gaba, flowing, 


together with the Dedhésa, to the Abdi, the Dedhésa alone was 
found really to do so: and, accordingly, my map of the 23rd of 
November, 1843,§ showed this latter river to be the direct course 
from S. to N. of the Blue River. 

The Godjeb, on the other hand, in a most important map | 
drawn under the dictation of "Omar ibn Nedjat, a Afohamnetie 
merchant of Dérita, was made to form a curve round Kaffa and 
the adjacent countries, and to join “the Abi of Sennar."“] That 
such 1s really the case is expressly asserted, not only by M. 
d'Abbadie (as: we shall next Behe d to show), but likewise by 

= Noh ii pein | / | 
P. 236, See the mote in page 26 of the present Exmay. 

{ See page 27. Dali | + Ses ees 28. 

| The value of this map is wnch, that it is to be regretted it was not published in 
the Society's * Journal’ at the same time as the memoir in which it is mentioned, It 
ia, however, given herewith, | , 

q ‘Journal R.G.8.,’ vol. xiii. p. 267. In my note-book J find the following note 
written at Wogidj near Yejibbi, on the 20th Jannary, 1843 :—*" Hadji Mohaenmed 
Nar, a merchant trading to Enfirea, informe me that the Gaédjeb rises on this side (i. «to 
the north) of Raffa, and runs sonthwarcs ; then tarning round far off to the west, it comes 
round again northwards, amd joins the Abdi or Bakr ef Azrek at Khartiom, being in fact 
ihe ote oe He acyotinn hess dees the ground with bis stick, as also that of the 
Bahr el Azrek spoke quite positively on the subject, He seems a very intelligent® 

n, and bas been to Egypt, Bombay, &e." 1 had quite overlooked this ; 
within the last few days.— 13th February, 1647. kre, $i siete 
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M. Lefebvre, who states* on the authority of a merchant of Kaffa, 
named Irbo, that the Gédjeb is a mile in width when it arrives ia 
the plain country of the Shénkalas or negroes before falling into the 
White River. And the same is further virtually confirmed by M. 
d’Arnaud's map of the Bahr el Abyad, contained in the * Bulletin’ 
of the Geographieal Society of Paris for February, 1845,¢ in which 
the united stream of the Gédjeb and Shoabérr (Choa-Berry) is 
ye domes as the continuation of the main stream of the Bahr el 
pyad from the extreme point reached by the Egyptians expe 
ditions, M. d'Arnaud’s authority for this I ‘ior tobe M. Blondeel 
van Cuelebroek, the Belgian Consul-General in Egypt, and Mr, 
Bell, who were in Gédjam in 1542 and left that province just as [ 
entered it; since he states ¢ that he received some information from 
those gentlemen respecting the Sid’ mas, that is to say, the people 
of Kaffa, in whose country the Gddjeb rises. ‘The mistake in this 
map is making the river to run south-westwards instead of north- 
westwards to join the Bahr el Abyad. 

When my memoir of the 24rd of November, 1843, was com- 
municated to the Royal Geographieal Society, Sir William Harris 
and Mr. MeQueen were strongly advocating the course of the 
Gédjeb—hy them called “ Goehob "—to the Indian Ocean, and 
its identity with the Jubb or Gowin; § and I was assured, on what 
I considered to be unquestionable authority, that it was a post- 
tive fact that the Jubb or“ Gochob” had been navigated by Europeans 
upwards from the sea to near Enarea, Under these circumstances, 
though I had every reason to credit the accuracy of "Omar's 
statements, I could not fly in the face of what was so confidently 
asserted to be a fact; and therefore I had, no alternative but to 
let the question remain till it should be capable of determination 
on further evidence.|| The stperrerec of that evidence was not 
long delayed. In February, 1844, the Jubb or Gowin was as- 
cended by Mr. Henry C, Arc Angelo, who has published a 
brief account of his expedition in the ‘ United Serviee Journal ° 
for January and February, 1845, He says:—* The river Juba 
is not known to the natives by the name Major Harris has given 
Fol Molin.” ed Baxien, vob dens 64 ee Saher ae 

+ Second iste Gates, i ps iv ik Bulletin,’ vol. xviii, p, 379; vol. xix. p, 445, 
o > As late os May Sri, 1844 (sce *Bluckwood's Magazine’ for June, Sid, vol, lv, 
p. 735), Mr, McQueen affirmed that the “Gochob.. . . is called Jub by the 
Arabians, Gowend or Govend by the Somaali, Yumbu by the Souahilis, am) Danesa by 
the Gallas"—“ the Dedhasa (pronounced Nassal) being considered to be the same as 
Danega or Danes.” (ibid, p. 734.) By this, it may be presumed, i# meant not that 
* Naseal ia another name of the river, but thar “ Dedhiésa,”  & ! nasatly, 
becomes © Danesa.” However this may be, we must question the correctness of Mr, 
McQueen's map of the Lath Mh h, 1844, published at the same tire, in which three 
distinct and separate streame—the Ded bes: the upper course of the Hlue River; the 
e' Géchob” (i, Gédjeb), a tributary of the White River; and the Jubb er Gowin 
ie. the W6bbi-Giwéyna], which discharges itself into the Indian Ocean—are all Laid 
wo as parte of one and the same stress. = at ite se 
|) See ou this subject ‘Nouvelles Annales des Voyages, 1545, cul. tii.p, 725, agg. 
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it, viz., “Gochob ;' * it is called by them Gowin or Jub, and 
Sometimes Gunarlee,} as they say it is the principal branch of 
the Gunarlee. Jt may be set down as an incontrovertible fact, 
that no Europeans have been up the river ‘ Gochob’ or Juba, for 
the purpose that Major Harris mentions, viz., traffic in slaves ; 
vd indeed for any other with the exception of myself, 

to February, 1841. “f Mr. Are Angelo ascended the river 

it 220 or 240 miles, on a general bearing (as well as can 

be coHected from his narrative, which is not so ample or definite 
as could have been desired) of about N.N W..§ so that the 
furthest pomt reached by him does not go beyond about 3° 20” 
N. lat. and 41° 20’ FE. long. At this point the traveller thus 
describes the river:—* The current after this became stron 
every mile; there was, however, plenty of water, the river rather 
narrow... . . Sometimes in the day the current would be 
so strong that it was impossible to get 300 yards in four hours. 
[ imagine a very small steamer would do. Some considerable 
distance up there are several falls, one of which was said to be a 
very high one."|) So far therefore from the Gowin or Jubb 
having been ascended as far as Enarea, we find that its first ex- 
plorer, Mr. Are Angelo, when at his furthest point, was still nearly 
400 miles distant from that country ;] that the river was there 
searcely navigable on account of the rapidity of the current; and 
that it soon ceased to be so altogether. And there can be little 
doubt that, like the Hawash and the Wabbi (if it be not the 
Wabbi itself), the Gowin or Jubb has its rise on the eastern- 
most limit of the mountam-chaimn of Eastern Africa, which, as 
its declivity on that side is much shorter and more rapid than 
towards the N. and W., cannot give rise to streams of such magni- 
tude as those which have their origin and course on its western 
flank.** 

This digression concerning the Gowin [Wabbi-Giweyna] or 


to this, it ia stated by a Landon correspondent of M. Jomard, ina 
2 lye ek “16th November, 1344:—“ 1 have in my hands a letier from a pereon 
» «eve « Who has ascended the river Jub i a Tange cance an fat a0 210 miles accord-~ 
ing to his reckoning : ke coye thot flee rover ce the some on that which is called Gachad 
Major Harvis.”—* Bulletin,’ dnd Series, vol, ili. p, 67, 
+ ie. Ganili, the Ganana of M.d'Abbadie in the * oh pe da pays de Seoumél," 6 
rol, ig a Bulletin de la Société de Geographic.’ —F, 
P. lt 


This is about the direction atiributed to tt, from native information, in Lieutenant 
oi aang ole in vol. 14, part i, of the Society’s ‘Journal,’ 


Accor to ML eae te Bulletin Srd Series, vol. iv, Sa roi Sikka, the 

capital of rea, is im 8° 12/30" N. lat. aod 34° 18 36" loug, E. of Paria, or 
36°39" 58" E . of Greenwich. 

ith Farther researches have coraplrt ly confirmed the opinion bere expressed, Wecibhe 

p dng nm avtireeag, neem ive signifying “river.” M. d'Averad, in bis * Essai « 

phie dn pays de Spoumil,’ printed in vol. xvii. of the * Bulletin de la 


Suciést Cetgraphie (p. pied justly surmised that euch must bethe case,inasmuch as. 
the hifsrmation respecting the variwua rivers called a. that name collected) Mr M. An- 
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Jubb was necessary, in order to remove from the consideration of 
the Gédjeb one of its main difficulties, namely, the opinion—first 
advanced (but soon recalled) by myself, and since so positively 
pes: repeatedly asserted by others—that it flows into the Indian 
Ocean, 

We may now return to the investigation of the course of the 
Gédjeb as described by "Omar ibn Nedjit. In the first place it 
must be observed, that that intelligent native does not assert this 
river to be “the Aba of Sennar™ itself—that is to say, thee Bahr 
el Abyad, or main stream of the Nile,—but says that paps that 


river beyond Si¢ka, a country lying a week’s journey to the west of 


Bonga, the capital of Kaffa.* Now, if the course of the Gédjeb 
be carried round Kaffa to the E., S., and W.; be then made to 
turn tothe N.W. at about 80 or 100 miles—* a week's journey "— 
to the W. of Bénga (which city is placed by M. d’Abbadie in 
7° 12°30" N. lat. and 36° 4’ lets: E. of Greenwich) ; and be 
thence continued in the same direction, which js that of all the 
principal tributaries of the Nile which deseend from the Abessinian 
tablaciand we shall find that it, not less than the Baro (M. Rus- 
segger’s “ Bahr el Abyad), exactly coincides with the Sobit of M. 
d'Arnaud'’s map. And if, as has been stated and as will be more 
fully shown in the sequel, the Baro is a tributary of the Gédjeb, 
it will result that the latter river, and not the former, is the 
upper course of the Sobat or Télfi of the Egyptian expeditions, 
Within the last two years letters have been received from M. 
Antoine d’Abbadie, communicating the important intelligence of 
his having penetrated S. of Gédjam as far as Enirea and Kiffa. 
Hitherto the only particulars of his journey imparted to the public, 
are contained in a few letters published in the * Athenwum,'f the 
‘Bulletin’ of the Geographical Society of Paris,t the « Nouvelles 
Annales des Voyages,” § and probably some other periodical pub- 





toine d Abbadie, on which information that Easay is based,could not well be applicable 
ty a single stream. Hence, M. d’Abbadies “ bons Sate in c'eat-d-dire |e d 
Whi” (ibid., p. 99), which name has to be read “ W§bti-Grrdyea,” is simply the 
river Gorin, or Jubb, ascended by Mr. Arc Angelo. M. Rocket d Héricourt, in his 
* Second roe au Royaume de Choa,’ p. 274, mentions bis having been informed that 
the river (W§bbi) slick falfa info the Indice Oeran at Juba—consequently the W§bbi- 
Giwéyna or Gowin—the paeudo-Giddjeb or *Gochob "—bas ite source in the Galla 
country of Korchéisi, situate to the south of Lake Zowii, that is to say near the edge 
ofthe table-land; and that it pe through a large lake there, He was further in- 
formed of the river (Wbbi) of Hijrrar; and being misled by the term “ Wabbi,” and 
supposing the two rivers to be but one, he in bis map makes the former to go round to 
the north-east, before descending to the orean, as if it were the heat of the latter. But 
if the @gbbi of Hyrrar really joins the Wabbi-Giwéyna, it nvust be a separate branch 
of that river quite distinet from the branch which has its rise in Korchisi. Jt may, 
however, be a different river altogether, Loser the river Haines, of Lieut. Christopher 
(‘Journal R, G.5', vol. xiv. p. 96}.—lath March, 1547, - : 
* ‘Journal §.G.5. vol. xii. p. aq. + No. 006, of March §, 1815, p. 243, 
* ¢ Phind Series, vol. ili, pp. 52, agg,, 311, apy. . . 
§ For 1844, vol. |. pp- 250, apy., 265, agg. ; Vol. fi. p. 107, apy. 
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~ 
lications. This journey has a claim to be regarded as one of the 
ost important ever accomplished in Africa. It is therefore with 
the deepest interest that we look for full details respecting it, 
together with the map of the enterprising traveller's route, the 
sketch of which had bésh unfortunately left behind at Gondar, 
when he wrote from Maséwah at the close of 1544, announcing his 
return from those countries so imperfectly known. 

M. d’Abbadie states that be crossed the Gédjeb within 30 miles 
of it» source,* and he entirely confirms "Omar's statement as to 
the spiral course which that river takes round Kaffa to join the 
Nile.¢ But M.d’Abbadie goes further, and gives it as his decided 
opinion that the Godjeb ts the Nile itself. Every opinion on the 
subject of the geography of Eastern Africa, expressed by one who 
has travelled for so many years in that quarter of the globe, and 
who has manifested so much zeal and ability in the investigation of it, 
is entitled to respect. Still, if the subject be viewed in ail its bear- 
ings, such an opinion will be found to be untenable, To dis- 
prove its correctness Laas would only lead to needless repeti- 
tion, since the arguments which it would be necessary to adduee, 
are to be found in their proper place in the course of the pre- 
sent investigation. Without pausing, therefore, to examine M. 
d'Abbadie's hypothesis in detail, but assuming that the identity 
of the Gédjeb with the Télfi or Sobat, is, or at all events will 
be, sufficiently established in the course of these remarks, we 
shall proceed to the consideration of the tributaries of that river on 
its right bank. | 

The first of these is the small stream already mentioned, under. 
the name of “Sobit,”’ as having been reached and repeatedly 
crossed by M. Castelli, which has already received all the consi- 
deration of which it is itilbhe.t 

The other tributaries of the Gddjeb on its right bank, enume- 
rated by M. d’Abbadie in the order in which they join that river 
from below, are the Baro, the Birbir, the Kotida in the country 
of Yimbo ; the Oshko (Ochko) or Bako (Bago), a noble stream 
which runs through Si¢ka (Seka), the ap of the Mashango 
SC rpciele negroes ;the Kesho (Kecho) in Siro; the Abidwa, 
Gima, Hirgimo, Shicho (Chatcho), Bandja and Gora in Gabo, 

¢ This source is placed by M, d’Abbadie (* Nouvelles Annales des Voyages,’ 1845, 
wal. ef. 112) in about Fe2' N. lat, and 1* 20 long, (estimated) W.of Sikka; caf. 
sequently about 35° 20’ E.of Greenwich, Its site is determined by the position, infer 
aha, of the bridge at Kingkati (Rankatti), two dayw journey, or 30 miles, from itepource, 
over which bridge that traveller crossed the river on his way from Sikka to Béinga, 
Rut, viewing the positions of those two towns, on the direct road between which I have 
always understood Kangkati to be, this latter place ought to be at least sorfy tiles 
from the source of the Gédjeb, | 

f See to the same elfect the statement of Hidji Mohammed Nar, in page 4, pie. * 
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and the Bitino in Kullo.* In another list furnished by the same. 
traveller,} the Birbir is placed below the Baro, in which case it® 
might possibly be identical with the Sob.t of M. Castelli. 

Respecting the Baro, M. d'Abbadie remarks :+—*« This river 
deserves special attention, since even in Wallégga it is already as 
large as the Abai at the ford of A’muru,§ and the timid Ethio- 
peans dare not cross it without sacrificing to the god of the river. 
- » « Oncredible testimony it is almost as large as the Ggdjeb 
itself, where it joins the latter in the country of Yambo.” This 
information is entirely corroborative of that collected by myself 
respecting the Baro, In one passage, in which the same traveller 
mentions the several names under which the Gédjeb passes before 
it merges in the Bahr el Abyad, he states that it is called Baro 
in the lower part of its course] which must be understood as 
meaning below the confluence of the two streams. This is quite 
in accordance with the relation of the elephant-hunters of Gideru, 
to which allusion has already been made.** And it is likewise 
another instance of the facility with which mistakes may arise in 
information respecting rivers obtained from natives. "The Sidimas 
of Kaffa call the common stream by the name of Gédjeb; but the 
Gallas of Gideru know it—and probably also the Nile itself be- 
low the junction?{[—as the Baro; while among the Dinkas, whose 
horizon would appear to be bounded by the Sobdt, the name of 
this petty stream usurps the place of that of the common bed of 
those two noble rivers ! 

Confining ourselves for the present to the consideration of the 
Baro, we find the following rivers mentioned by M, d'Abbadie as 
joining it on its nght bank, viz., the Botor, Sor, Wichi, Giimaro, 
Konhor (Konnor), Yubbi, Burie (Boure), and Giba (Gabba).tt 
Of these, the names of Burie, Kénhor, Gumaro, Sor, and Bétor 
are known to me, from my Galla itineraries, as those of places 
(which may derive their names from streams flowing by them, or 
vice versi) lying to the north of the Baro; but the Gaba alone 
was described to me asa river, On it there is a large market of 
the same name, and it runs at a short distance beyond Kira, the 
residence of a principal chief of Wallégga, named Chalishéno, It 
has its head in the large forest in which the Gédjeb rises, 
*According to M. d'Abbadie, “the Biro, which the Sidimas 


Pa a a ae =< : 


* §Nonvelles Annales des Voyages,’ 1545, vol, ii, p. 114, 
+ Ifid., vol. i. p. 365, { Ibid. vol. ii. p. 114. 
{ i.e, Mélka-A'bro, the ford in Shinasha on the road between Brie and A‘murn, 


fl, = 1 a : 
‘Nouvelles Annales dea Voyages,’ vol. i, p. 305, cry # 41, 
e© +} Under this view of the case, the tradition of the Gallas that they cane from Bar’- 


gimoti.e, from beyond the Baro—(eee ‘Journal BR. GS,’ vol, xiii, p. 269), might 
jesolve iteelf into the fact that their original seat was heyomd the Nile. 
tt * Noovelles Annales dea Voyages, vol, fi, p. 11M, 
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call Béta, has its source near to that of the Gédjeb,"* that is to 


ay, * in the country of Gimira, Gaémaro or Gamru, on the same 
plateau, and at a distance of about 3 days’ journey (50 miles )."T 
On its left bank, according to the same traveller, its tributaries are 
the Gandji, “ which has its source close to the spring from which 
the Gddjeb itself rises,” the Siria andthe Bonga. “ ‘his list,”” he 
adds, “ would be much larger, were we to add the sub-tributaries 
of the Baro.” | rr 
Of the other tributaries of the Gédjeb on its right bank named 
by M. d'Abbadie, no details are given by him ae the 
Oshko or Biko (Baqo, also written Bago and Bako). The source 
of this river is stated to be in the centre of the great curve of the 
Gédjeb, at a day’s journey from Bénga; and, in addition to the 
names above-mentioned, it is called Wosh (Woch) by the people 
of Gimira, and Wasa by the Sidimast This diversity of name 
in the various countries through which it passes, proves the Bako 
to be a stream of considerable magnitude, In my native iinera- 
ries, I find mention made of the “ Bikko,” as being a large river 
beyond the Biro, as far as which the Galla country known under 
the comprehensive title of Wallégga extends ; its ;, like that of 
the Baro itself, being an important hunting-ground for elephauts 
and buffaloes. Besides calling the Bako a tributary of the Godyeb, 
M. d'Abbadie states that it is the name by which the principal 
stream itself is known to the people of Wallégga,§ that 15 to say, 
the Gallas dwelling on its right bank. Here we have again 
another instance of the main stream’s passing under the name of 
its tribwtary. | 
The close parallelism between the Bahr el Azrels, with its spiral 
lead and its two principal tributaries on the right bank, the Den- 
der and Ra’ad, running side by side in the same direction with it, 
and the Télfi or Gédjeb having the same form with similar tri- 
butaries, the Biko and Baro, is most striking; and it is a con- 
vineing proof that thus far S. the general characters of the moun- 
tain-chain of Eastern Africa remain unaltered: so that, seeing that 
towards the N. the Takkazie partakes more or less of the same 
characters, we may be prepared to find some not dissimilar ones 
reproduced in the Shoabérri yet further to the south. 
In order to complete the list of the tributaries of the Gddjeb 8n~ 
its right bank, it must be remarked, that, on a previous occasion, 
M. d'Abbadie makes mention of the Gotsil “asa river flowing past 
Bonga, the capital of Kaffa," which is described by him % “a 
very large stream, comparable with the Gédjeb, whieh it joins ;" 





* * Nouvelles Annales des Voyages,’ 1945, vol. ii. p-el ld. 

$ Ibid. p. 112. t Ibid, p. 115. = 
j Ibid., p. 115. 

j * Bulletin,” 2od Series, vol, xix. p. 429, 
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but this name does not appear in that traveller's later lists drayn 
up after his return from — It may, however, be only an- 
other form of the name Gédjeb: ‘Oniar called the lower course of 
this river Gédje. And from a young man named Dédjamo, a 
native of Woratta, who was a long time a slave in Djimma-Kika 
and Endrea, and came afterwards to Y4ush, where I knew him as 
4 Christian by the name of Wilda Mikael, I obtained the names 
ail approximate courses of two rivers flowing through his, native 
country, called Zigena and Wato, which were stated by him to 
join the Gédjeb on its right bank. These rivers are shown in my 
map of the 23rd of November, 1843, and are probably identical 
with some of those enumerated by M. d’Abbadie, 

The Gédjeb was deseribed to me as rising in an immense forest 
extending between Wallégga, Gima, Géra, and Katfa, through 
which the caravans going to the last-named country must pass. 
This forest is impervious to the rays of the sun, which ts not visible 
to travellers for four or five successive days. In it and in its im- 
mediate vicinity are found the heads of the Baro, Gaba, Gibbe, 
and Dedhésa, as well as that of the Gédjeb; and at that part of 
the course of this latter river, where it is crossed on one of the 
caravan-foutes between Gama and Kaffa, it is but a small brook.* 
The head of the Gédjeb is placed by M.d’Abbadie in about i 20 
N. lat., and 1° 20’ long. W. of Sikka ; within 10 miles of latitude 
and 5 miles of longitude of the spot where it is laid down in my 
map of the 23rd of November, 1843. It was described to M. 
d' Abbadie as being at a place called Gandjés, between two high 
hills (hautes collines) called Boshi and Doshi (Bochi and Dochi), 
in the country of Gimiru, Gamaro, ot Gamru.t 

With reference to this latter point, that traveller remarks: } 
“ Now, it is an historical fact, ihat, prior to the sixteenth century, the 
Arabs were in constant communication with Hararge and Dawaro. 
It was probably from this quarter that they obtained their informa- 
tion respecting the source of the White River ; and seeing the two 
mountains of Gandjés, they may have called them the mountains 
of the Gdmru (Djabal el Qamr). But the Arabic word gamir, 
or gamr Kamar], signifies ‘moon,’ and hence has arisen the 
. curious error of ‘the Mountains of the Moon.’” Wewill not stop 

here to discuss the position of Gimira, which country is placed b 
‘Omar ibn Nedjat to the S. of Kaffa; whereas, according to M. 
d’Abbadie, it must be towards the N., in order that the source of 
the Gédjeb should be found within it. But we object altogether 
to his derivation of the name “ Mountains of the Moon.”’ If, as he 
states, the first mention of these mountains had been made by the 

} ‘Nouvelles Annalee dea Voyngen? eéh tt py 112, bpp. 113 
‘Nouvel es dex Voyages," vol, ii, pp, 172, ig, p. 113, 
rare tk 
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Arabs, who obtained their knowledge of them prior to the sixteenth 
century from native sources, it will not be denied that they might 
have made the expression the mountains of Gimira, or Gdmen, 
significant in their own language as Djebel el Kamar ( poe) am). 
But the fact is that the “ Mountains of the Moon” were already 
known to Ptolemy in the commencement of the second century 
by the name of ro ris Leddvas Spos.* If, then, as M. d'Ab- 
badie ‘contends, the expression “the mountains of Gimira’’ was 
first made significant by the Arabs, it would follow that the geo- 

rapher of Alexandria derived his Greek name through the 
Arabic language, and his knowledge of the upper course of the 
Nile from the Arabs themselves. The correctness of this hypo- 
thesis will, of course, not be insisted on. If, on the other hand, 
it be admitted—and it is all but universally admitted—that the 
Arabian geographers acquired their first geographical notions re- 
Specting the interior of Africa from Ptolemy, including that of the 
upper course of the Nile and its origin in the “‘ Mountains of the 
Moon,” we can perfectly understand how the Greek name tb rss 
Zana Gos should have been translated by them pe) > 
or el Ka'mar, in the same way as it is rendered “ Mountains 

ithe Moon" in all European languages, 

It is true that the Arabian writers have attached a different 
meaning to the word yo, by reading it Komr as if pointed 
with a damma, instead of Kdmar with a fathd; and they have 
given certain fanciful reasons for the name Komr, which are 
cited by De Sacy in his version of *Abdu’-] Latif’s « Description 
of Egypt"; But, in the derivation of the names of places, it 





* Lib iv, cap, ix. p. 115 (eilit. Beriii, p, 131). 

+ “On traduit ordinairement le nom de cea montagnes par des monte de la Lene, et 
j'ai suivi cet usage, Je ne sais ai les Arabes ont pris originairement cette dénomination 
de Ptolémée, qui oe les sources du Nil bien au-deld de I'équateur, dans lew hautes 
montages de In Lune, evAsea gee. On peut croire qu’ils entendent effectivement 
aujourd hej le mot 43, nom qu'ils dotment 4 cette montage, dana fe sens de fa here, 
ente pronongant Kamar, puisque Léon Africain® dit du Nil: leon cogiiona oh‘ 
wosa dat monti della Lana, Je ne crois pas cependant que c'ait été Vopinion des an- 

Ls ra 
ciens Gcrivains Arabes, qui prononcent ce mot As Aomr, Makirzi,»-qui détermine 
Pasilivement cette prononciation, ainsi que lauteur du Awmeus, dit que dans la ter 
de Aonguebar il y a une grande ile dont la lo eur ext de quatre cede de marge sur 
une largeur de vingt journtes, et qui fait fece a lile de Ceylan; que parm les diverses 
contrées que renferme cette ile, il y en a une normmée Komriyyn gy 93) dod I'vlsean 


nomme Aer Lies preed sou nom, J] ajoute que cette ile se trouyant trop petite 


® Descr. dell’ Africa, dans 2 mae de Ram ‘io, Li OL 
* Man, Ar. de la Bibl. imp. n° 682, fil, 2 recta’ ee 


r 


- 
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* 
isa rule of sound etymology to consider, that, whenever a story 
is attached to a name for the purpose of accounting for its origifi, 
the story, instead of having given rise to the name, has, on 
the contrary, sprung out of it through ignorance of its real im- 
port.* The simplest and most natural derivation of a name will 
generally be found to be the correct one, and we should doubtless 
be erring were we to look elsewhere than to the Greek of Ptolemy 
for a derivation of the Arabic name. ‘The tales of the Arabian 
writers may be regarded merely as attempts to explain a word, of 
the origin and real meaning of which they had lost the knowledge. 

The Greek derivation of the name being then admitted, we have 
this alternative as to its origin: either there is some country of 
which the native name bears a resemblance to the Greek word 
Selene, or else the “ Mountains of the Afoon” derive their title 
from some country of which the native name is in itself signi- 
ficant.T 

That a country, whose native name is thus significant, does 
actually exist, and that the Nile has its rise in that country, will 
be shown in the sequel, For the present we must confine ourselyes 
to the consideration of the Gédjeb and its tributaries. 

Proceeding next down the left bank of that river, M. d’ Abbadie 





Four son immense population, plusieurs de sea habitants passdrent sur le continent, et 
qu'ils y formérent divers établissemens gur les cites au jied de la montagne qui prit 


deux le nom qu'elle porte de menfagne de Komr, yal clas Aboulféia® rejette 
positivement lopinion de ceux qui prononcent Kamer, et qui dérivent ce nom de celui 


de Ia Tune, Comme le mot 43 Komr est Ie pluriel de 43), qui siguitie an obje 


dune couleer venddfre, ou dwn blanc sole, suivant auteur du Ai il parait que 
aestucs écrivaina ont cro que cette montagne tirait son nom de sa couleur, D'autres 
semblent avoir voulu réeunir cea deux étymologies, en attribuant 4 cette montagne des 
couleurs qu'elle doit, suivant eux, aox diversea phases de la lone.” "—* Relation de 


l'Egypte, par Abd-Allatif’ (dto, Parig 1810), p. 7, agg. 

: Tree soma: be no dithentts in ae mame us examples witemgiens asingle one 

y be given, as being perfectly analogous to the present case, r. W, J. Hamilton 
im baie * tes im Asia Minor,’ vol, ii, p. 103, 27., informs us that the name ite 
psoriatic pib age pda peace Mer grain to be composed of the words Bai, 
“honey,” and Kez, “girl,” anda tale is told, in consequence, about a beautiful gert, the 
@aoghter of a king, who was the loveliest of ber time, and as sweet as homey. But, as 
Mr, Hamilton justly remarks, the word is nothing more than boda = wate, “ old,” 
‘bod fiz pled from Kogiee—that isto my “ Ancient Cyzicus!” 
Bites “honey-girl,” cannot be confounded with Balkis, the queen of Sabi; though 
oth ere sounded nearly alike in Turkish, as the final 2 has the sound of «—F. 5] 

¢ Tushia latter case it might even be that the Arabs, from having communication with 
the inhabitants of that country, were led to translate the name directly, and not through 
the intervention of the Greek, 





© Basching’s se op fiir die newe Hist, und Geog., t. iv. p. 175, 4 Tbid, 
* Not. et Extr. d + tii, p. 135. 
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enumerates* the Naso in Géra; the Baru in Djimma; the 
Ketisaro, callecl Gibbe by the Gallas, which separates Garo from 
Djimma- Kaka; a second Gibbe, which, rising in Sibu, skirts the 
eastern frontier of Yamma or Yangaro (Yangara), and joins the 
Borara; the Walga and the Borara, which collect the waters of 
Guragie; and others, the mention of which must be postponed 
till we have discussed the subject of the several rivers each of 
which bears the name of Gibbe. | 

As it is justly remarked by M. d’Abbadie,t “the basins of the 
Blue and White Rivers, encroaching as they do on one another, 
form a very intricate hydrographical system; for the Gibbe of 
Leka, rising in 9° N. lat., joms the White River [ie. the Gadjeb] 
on its left bank in about the 7th parallel, while the Dedhésa, a 
tributary of the Blue River on its left bank, rises in the eighth 
parallel. The little kingdom of Eniirea sends half of its waters 
to the Gibbe and the other half to the Dedhésa.” This is lite- 
rally in accordance with my map of the 23rd of November, 1843, 
in which the Gibbe of Sibu or of Lékat and the Dedhésa are 
laid down precisely as thus described. | 

The Gibbe of Léka is further said by M. d’ Abbadie to join the 
Borara, which, with the Wilga,§ collects the waters of Gurdgic, 
and falls into the Godjeb. ‘This again is substantially in aecord- 
ance with the statement of "Omar ibn Nedjat, that “the Gédjeb 
and Gibbe, after uniting in Déko with another river from I'fat, the 
name of which he does not know, go round westwards ;" || fat 
(E'fat) being the name by which Shoa is generally known among the 
Mohammedan traders, and Guragie being regarded as a province 
of the latter kingdom. M. Lefebvre likewise heard of this river 
under the name of Gibbe, as rising in the mountains of Agabdjai 
(Abeze-gaye{), a district adjoining outer only his informant 
appears to have confounded it with the Gitbe of Léka, which is 
crossed on the caravan-route from Baso to Enirea.** 


7. 6 


* ‘Nouvelles Annales des Voyages,’ 1845, vol. ii, p. 114. _ 
| Thid., vol. i. p. 268, 
| This Gibbe has its rise in Sibu, and runs through Léka on its way south, 





—aE oe — 


@ Whether the Walga is a tributary to the Borara, or a separate allluent of the Gé- 
is net carly toye. 
"Journal H, G, 8." vol, xiii, p- 267, 
* f rmeaa dead Series, rol, ay 373. 
* This traveller would seem to have received some not yery intelligible information 
sapecting the Gibbe. In another place (‘ Bulletin,’ 3rd Series, vol. i. p. 53, a9.) he’ 
countries of Néuno, Bitoréae [i, ¢, “aad Bétor” in Amharic], Atnayane [te Mand 
Awfiya")}, Djdndjara, Agabdjayne [1,¢. “and Agihdjai”|, Adiya, and Murki; and 
that then at goes fo the south, aml not westwards to join the Nile. Bat, from the now 
well known positions of all those countries (except “ Marka’), it is imposible for any 
river renning to the south to have ite course through them a/f Passing between Kalln 
and Djimma. Awl further, os according to the statement of M. Lefebrie's Shfotmant ¢ 
Irbo, a native of Kaifa (ibad.}, the (aisijeb, whieh river ows westwards to the Nile, is 
joined by another river coming from the eaat, it is manifest that no river, much as . 


Affiueits of the’ Gédjeb on its loft Bath—tho Gite. 5B 


So far, therefore, as concerns the Gibbe of Léka and the river 
of Guragie, whether the name of the latter be Borara or Gibbg, 
all appears to be quite clear. But with respect to the Kasaro- 
Gibbe the case is different. This river is described by M. d'Ab- 
badie as being totally distinct from the united stream of the other 
rivers of the same name, and as having its separate course to the 
Gédjeb between Garo—which country, according to that traveller, 
is identical with the Basham or Bésha of the Portuguese—and 
Djimma- Kaka: in other words, it is made by him to run_frem JV. 
to S. on the W. of Yangaro or Djandjaro, and to join the Gédjeb 
towards the S.W. of that country; while the Gibbe of Léka and 
the Borara of Guragie fall into the latter river on the opposite side 
of the same country. | | 

That this is really M. d'’Abbadie’s meaning will be rendered 
manifest by what he says in a letter tothe editor of the * Athe- 
neunm, * namely: “According to my informers, the country 
called Janjaro [Djandjaro] by.the Gallas, and Yamma, or Yin- 
gara, by its inhabitants from the names of its two principal tribes, 
is bounded on the E. by the Gibbe of Léka, which joins the 
Borara, an affluent of the White Nile [i. e. the Gddjeb]|; on the 
west, by a small stream in a desert country east of Bdésha, which 
is thus, like the Yamma, comprised in the fork of the two Gibbes ; 
for the second river of this name, identical with the Kusaro of the 
Siddmas, joins the Godjeb on the W. and S.W. of Bosha.”” And 
in another place he says,f “the 2dbé is my Gibbe or Miisaro, au 
affluent of the Gdédjeb or Uma;" of course alluding to the 
Zebeé of Fernandes, That Father, however, expressly tells ust 
that the Zebeé was fice crossed by him; the first time to the west 
of Djandjaro (Gingiro) in the position of M. d'’Abbadie’s Kusaro- 
Gibbe, and the second time to the east of that country in the 
position of the Gibbe of Léka; thus making what this traveller de- 
scribes as two separate rivers to be but parts of one continuous 
stream. 

In order to show more distinctly the discordance between the 
statements of the two travellers, it is necessary here to introduce 
an analysis of Fernandes's journey from Enérea to Kambwiat 
(Cambate), on which he twice crossed the Zebedé as above men- 
sioned. He says, namely,§ that after leaving the court of the 





M. Lafebrre's allege Gibbe, could run from north to suth through any ofthe countries 
menigoned by Lim, without having ita progress southwards effectually stopped by the 
peg al Car ty att pec yA Nile alor with those 
of ite recipient, And quite in accordance with this is the statement of angele 





* o6 Dr. Beke on the Nile and its Tri 





king of Endrea (which, as it lay almost. due S. of the point where 
hg crossed the Abdi at Mina, must have been far to the W, of 
Sakka, the present Galla capital), he and his party travelled east- 
wards one day, when they obtained an escort, and then four long 
days’ journey further, always in the same direction, till they came 
to the eastern confines of Endrea. A long, steep, and difficult 
descent into the valley of the Zebeé brought them to that river, 
which is described as containing a greater body of water than the 
Abii ;«as being, at the spot where they crossed it, confined be- 
tween steep rocks; and as running with great violence and noise, 
most terrific to the travellers. But much more so was the bridge 
by which they had to cross the river, which was merely a beam of 
wood, long enough to reach across the stream from the one rock 
'o the other, From the similarity of this passage of the Zebec to 
that of the Abéi at the north-eastern extremity of the peninsula 
of Gédjam, where the two bridges are erected over it," it is 
evident that where Fernandes crossed the former river it has just 
reached the bottom of its great fall, or rather succession of falls, 
from the panera! level of the table-land into the deep ravine com- 
mon to all the principal rivers of Abessinia; since at this portion 
of its course it would admit of a bridge, such as is described by 
the traveller, but lower down, where the valley opens, the bed 
of the river would be much too wide for such a purpose. Having 
thus crossed the Zebeé for the first time, Fernandes and his party 
entered the small kingdom of Yéngaro or Djiindjaro—ealled by 
_ the Portuguese Gingiro ;—within which country one day's journey 
brought them to the capital. After astay of some time there, 
they proceeded on their journey eastwards, taking with them 
people to assist them in again passing the Zebeé on their way to 
Kambwat (Cambate),t On the first day’s journey they came a 
second time to that river, which was here much larger, and 
had to be crossed by means of a curious raft balanced on an 
inflated cowhide, | 
According to this narrative, the Zebée must necessarily form a 
curve round the N. of Yangaro, as it is usually shown to do in 
our maps ; and that it really does so is expressly asserted by Tellez 
on the authority of Fernandes and others,§ and likewise by Abba 
* Gee ‘Journal R. G. §.," vol, xiv. pr. 28, 46, 45 


+ As to the various names by which this country is called, see page 19, note, 
Tellez, p. 319, , 


Portm ne todos es alyiia noticia cl'm reeloem, em cue | 
de nore, ¢ este Reyno de Gingisd tem lena T ee secs tar Se ea 





vi 5, quero as agi 
referit, da meneyra que aa conton 0 Padre Antonio Fernustes, rarim de granc in 
¥ com outras : ile credito, que com sews olhos as virus, © Rio Aebet de 


que falamas no capitulo posse, dd quasi hina volta a fodo este Reyna or eri bs 

kia como peninsula (como se pide ver no nosso mappa,) ¢ d'ali encaminlh aa corente * 
a pera a parte da costa de Melinde.”—p. 320, And agains He tumbes ate 
rio mnyto celebre chamado Zebeé, do qual dizem ser ainda mayor, emayacaudalgo - 


aChélen, Wire, &c.—9th March, 1817, 
| Monbasah (Idrisi),—F, 5, 


* a 
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Gregorius, the intelligent Abessinian instructor of the learned Job 
Ludolf.* The latter states that the Zebeé rises tn Endrea; bat 
this is only a comprehensive designation of the entire country to the 
S. of the Abdi, as may be proved by numerous instances.t The 
Jesuit Missionary, on the other hand, describes the position of its 
source much more definitely. He says thatit rises in the cow: 


_ of Bésha (Boxa) in the kingdom of Enfrea (this name being 


used by him generically in the same way as it is by Gregorius) ; 
that evils 3 pea ues to the W., then turns Loi a 
goes round Fangaro (Gingiro), of which it makes a sort of penin- 
sulfa: and that it then ao deg eon and is said Agen 
sons to be the same river as that which enters the ocean at 
énbasah.t ets | 
The course of the Zebeé is here described so distinetly, that we 
can scarcely understand how Fernandes should, by any possibility, 
have been mistaken. And yet he must have been so, if the fact is 
that the Kdisaro or Gibbe of Bésha flows from N. to S. on the 
western limit of that country and of Yingaro, as it is made to do 
by M. d’Abbadie, when he states that those two countries are 
“comprised in the fork of the two Gibbes,” and that the Kiisaro- 
Gibbe “joins the Gédjeb on the W. and §.W. of Basha.” Under 
these circumstances we are bound to defer to the authority of the 
Portuguese Missionary in preference to that of the French traveller ; 
since the former states the result of his personal knowledge as an 
eye-witness, whereas the latter, though he resided several months 
in Enirea and went from that country further 8. into Kaffa, does 
no ape to have visited Yangaro and its river, the Kisaro- 
The native information collected by myself is, besides, much 





que o meamo Nilo [Abdi], mace em Aa terra a quem chamam Hora no Reyno de Na 
que be o mays Austral, do qual faleremos a diante ; comera o sew curso. ,  Occidaua 
mon a powens fegere cord pera oo Norte, ¢ coy demfo polia sa! Fiuse de teketih. Aca oie 
ani peninnrla, como Nile faz ao Reymo de Goyam ; d que #¢ retira deste Re 
toma sa corrente pero o Sul, et dizem alguns que este he o que vay shir em Moam- 


“—p. 21, #9. : 
= “Te fluminibes, qe vicinum Oceanum intrant, Gregorius plura non narraut 
wim supra retulimus 4ebons in Enarea ortus, ef feitimem Reguum Zendjero tusfar 


Vill, 10 modem peewee ambiens, in meridiem decurrit, et juxta Mombacam mari 
Ipdico misceri creditur."—‘ Historia Mthiopica,’ lib. i, cap. 3. : 

+ See especially Fernandes, in page 24 of the ore are M. Rochet d'Héri- 
qourt, when at Tati (Touthé), near the source of the Hawdsh, thus expresses himself :— 
“Je m'étais tourné vers une chaine de montagnes od commence le vaste plateaw qui_forme 
tne cles ples reaches provinces ee Tancieane Abyssinie, ef qui eat aujowrd hui occwpe par les 
Gafla, le plates &dnaria; jen regardais les croupea bleultres qui courent de 


loccident au midi,”"— Second Voyage au Royaume de Choa," p. 1 This is evi- 
dently not Endrea Proper, but only those portions of is Gat a i the W. and 
S.W. of Shoa, which are known in Gécjarn by the names of Miécha, Gandéberat, 
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more in accordance with the statements of Fernandes and Gre- 
erius, than with that of M.d'Abbadie, The general result of 
his information is, that (independently of the river of Gurigie) 
there are, m addition tothe Gibbe of Léka, too other streams of 
the same name, both of which run westwards to join the Gibbe 
of Léeka, as they are in a general way shown to do in my 
map of the 23rd November, i343, The one of these rivers is 
within the modern kingdom of Endrea, and the other in the ad- 
jong kingdom of Djimma-Kaka, both of which kingdoms are 
portions of the country formerly included under the comprehensive 
name of Enarea, In order to avoid confusion, we shall designate 
the Endrea of the present day by the name of Endrea Proper, 

With respect to the Gibbe of Djimma, I have a very precise 
note of a conversation with Dédjamo, the native of Wordatta al- 
ready ae —~ he inioored me that = river runs be- 
tween Baddi and Kaka in Djimma, in the Ai plain country, 
just as—only much larger shauna Yéda between Vejibbi and 
Yaush,? the eattle of the two districts feeding on its banks, This 
description is only applicable to the r course of the stream 
over the level table-land, before it begins to fall into the valley 
where it was crossed by Fernandes for the first time; and as 
Djimma-Kika lies to the south of Enarea Proper, this evidence 
is strongly corroborative of the fact that the Gibbe of the former 
country—M, d'Abbadie’s Krisaro—runs from S. to N., and not 
in the opposite direction, 

And as regards the Gibbe of Enarea Proper, its head was 
deseribed to me by several persons as being situate in the extensive 
forest to the W, of that kingdom, in which so many of the prin- 
cipal rivers of this portion of the table-land have their origin, 
Deédjamo further stated that its course lies between Sdkka and 
Safa, formerly the capital of the late king Béfo, surnamed Abba 
Gémhol, and that in its palley are the coffee woods which supply 
the market of Sakka; these woods lying so close to that town, 
that the female slaves of the king go from thence to get in the 
crop, er off in the morning and returning loaded in the 
evening.t 

Tt most be distinetly understood, that, for thus laying down three 
rivers of the name of Gibbe (exclusivel y of the Borara of Guragie, 
to‘which M, Lefebvre attributes the like name), we have the aul 
thority not merely of "Omar ibn Nedjat and jamo, but like- 
wise of several other natives, as well as that of M. d’Abbadie 

* Page 51. 


at sain il be betas, wnt ean ta a oe 





¢ ‘Journal R. G. S.,’ vol. xiii, p. 257, ap. Le 
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himself, who states that “the Gibé (Gibbe) has three sources, 
two of which are in Endrea.”* eaters 
In my map of the 23rd November, 1845, following that of 
‘Omar ibn Nedjat too closely—for, from the rough way in which 
the latter map was drawn,7 it makes no pretensions to strict accu- 
racy—the Gibbe of Endrea Proper and the Gibbe of Djimma 
are both laid down as running throughout their respective courses 
from W.to E,; and they are further made to join the Gibbe 
of Léka independently of each other, though close together. 
But, on a further consideration of the subject, and having es- 
ecial regard to the narrative of Fernandes as well as to 
Dédjamos information, I am induced to regard myself as 
having been in error in this particular; inasmuch as the river 
of Djimma-Kaka should be laid down as running from 5, 
to N. before taking its course from W, to E., and should be 
shown as being joined by the Gibbe of Enarea Proper be- 
fore uniting with the Gibbe of Léka.t The probable result 
therefore, after weighing all the evidence, is that the Gibbe of 
Enarea Proper rises.in the west of that country, and runs eastwards 
between Sakka and Safa to join the Kusaro or Gibbe of Djimma. 
This latter river, however—being the Zebee of Fernandes—rises 
in Bésha in the 8. of Yangaro, and after a course of a few leagues 
towards the W., turns northwards, and runs over the level country 
between Kika and Baddi in Djimma: then, beginning to fall, as 
is the case with all the saci rivers of the Abessinian plateau, 
and being joined by the other stream of the same name from the 
W., it skirts Endrea Proper to the 8.E. or E., in a valley com- 
mencing with a deep narrow fissure and gradually opening to the 
extent of several miles, towards the upper end of which valley 
Fernandes crossed it for the first time on his way eastwards into 
Yangaro; next, bending its course eastwards, it passes on to the 
N. of the latter country, where it unites with the Gibbe of Léka 
coming from the N.W., and the Borara (Gibbe 7) of Guragie from 


‘the NE, The river, being now vastly increased in size, continues 


onwards to the S,, skirting Yangaro on the E., where it was crossed 
the second time by the Jesuit Missionary on his road further 


* + See ‘Journal R. G. &.," vol. sili eee se es 
¢ Accarding ti frflsermations favalsbed ti M. d'Abbadie on his first visit to Abessinia, 
“4 Kniges is situate at the confluence of two rivers, the Gibe and the Dibi.”"—* Bulletin,’ 
2nd Series, vol. xii. p. 100. The same traveller says,in a fefier dated from Sobka iteel/, 
léth Sept, 1845, “ houses of Sikka are scattered over the right bank of the Walmai 
(Oulmay), quite a little stream, which falls into the Gibbe, the second af fhaf mame, 
which joins the Gibbe of Sibu, ‘The river thus increased in size skirts Djindjare 





“unites firet with the Borara coming from Agibdjai, and afterwards wit the 
piri Psi tude x3, rug wee 


hich appears fo tube au ently the name of Orno—called Uma by the, 
- Wordtta,"—Ihid., 3rd Series, vol, iii, p. 56, ¥ 
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eastwards into Kambwat or Adiya,* the southernmost province 
ofthe ancient Ethiopian Empire. : 

That, at the place where the Zebeé was crossed the second 
time by Fernandes, it had already been joined by the Borara of 
Guragie, must be inferred, not rea from its greatly increased 
size, but likewise from the fact that Fernandes makes no mention 
of his having crossed any other large river on his way further 
eastwards, iad he must otherwise have done, as his road through 
Kambwit or Adiya took him into the immediate vicinity of Gu- 
ragie. ‘This latter country lay, in fact, close upon his leh hand 
‘as he continued his journey eastwards,t and he particularly men- 
* thons an attack made on him and his companions by a party of 
“five mounted Gurd-Gués, and other armed men on foot.""t 

Our subject does not require us to say anything further respect- 
ing the journey of Fernandes; but it may not be unimportant to 
remark that, alter passing eastwards through Kambwat or Adiya, 
he came to a district called Alaba,§ governed by a Mckramiisetid 
named Alico; beyond which district, he says, he had to go through 
Cafraria: that is to say, the low country, the inhabitants of which, 
if not absolutely negroes (Cafres), are of much darker colour than 
the fair-complexioned natives of the table-land. Here then the 
Father had come to the dffat, or edge of the table-land, in nearly 
the 40th meridian of E. le r., Which meridian he must capers 
in about the Sth parallel of N . lat 

Till very recently the course of the united stream of the Gibbe or 
4ebeé beyond Yangaro had remained Spots in doubt and uncer- 
tainty. The Portuguese concurred generally in the opinion that 
it ran to the Indian Ocean, though they were far from agreeir 
as to the position of its mouth, Some carried it to Ménbas ih ; 
a . Melindah; while, on the other hand, Alvarez informs 
us| that it was supposed to run westwards to the kingdom of 
Kongo."* Bruce, his in Abessinia, believed the Gibbe or Zebed 





* Adiya or Hailéa* is the earlier aml more correct designation, Nambedt (Cambate} 
is the name of a Galla tribe, which has since formed a settlement in the south of 
Godjam, See ‘Journal R, G. &.,’ vol. xiv. p. 25, 

+ “Aman equerda ficam aqui huns pivos chamahos 

m vasalagem ao Emperador,"—Tellez, p. 324. 3 
Murray, in ‘Bruce's Travels,” 2nd Edition, vol. iii, p, 7, mentions dlamet: 
(Alaba ¥) conjointly with Wedge (Woadlj, the Cage of the Portuguese), as lying to the 
north (north-east?) of Cambat and Hadea, Wadj lies to the south of Shoa, and the 
Emperors of Abessinia resided in that province before they made Gondur ther capital, 
A Viaggio nella Ethiopia,’ cap. exxxiii.; in vol, i, Pp. 249, of Ramusio's ¢ Newiga- 
non & V4. 


* “Non si sa particularmente degli habitanti, dove si finisea di correre; ma si 


* The *Hadiyah "of Abf-l-fedi (p, 160, Rinck, Macrixi, Ke. p. 14), the A being 
only a slight aspirate, “It is to the south of Wefit (Ifit of the Abvesiniang) of* 
seh (Thid.) - The Miners of the latter name js Jiberati, coutracted intu Jibert{ 
by t 5 1 ee # 


Gurd-Cere, os quays povos 
fbi ane 
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to be the Bahr el Abyad, which river, however, he understood to be 
the same as the Yabus of Fazok|—that is to say, the Malée of tht 
Jesuits ;* in this latter respect falling into the error of Delisle, 
which is pointed out by d’Anville.? But after his return to 
Europe, though he still continued to be mistaken in his identifi- 
cation of the Babr el Abyad with the Maleég, as is substantially 
shown by his map, le expressly repudiates any connexion between — 
the Zebeé and the Bahr el Abyad, and maintains that the former 
is the same as the “* Quilimancy,’ ‘t in which he merely falls back 
upou the early error of the Portuguese, as modified by Delisle.§ 
There can, however, be no longer any doubt as to the fact of its 
joining the Gdédjeb, and through it the Nile. \ 

Instead of Gible Bruce writes Ailbee, and he derives this name, 
on the alleged authority of the Mohammedan merchants of Abes- 
sinia, from the Amharic py}, : Aebie, “ butter."Y But this is a 
mere fancy, like Abessinian derivations general ly, of which so 
many examples are found in the ‘Journals’ of Dr. Krapf** If 
the name is siguificant (as is most hkely to be the case), it will as- 
suredly be so, not in the AmAarie language, which was never 


presume pie sat vere ponents nel regno di Wanicongo.”"—1, ¢, the kingdom of the 
King (Aaa rattan e 75, 

— jad river is un times as big as the Nile (Babrel Agrek). / afaays 
beliewe af fo be the Aobber of the Noreans or Galia, the 2ebec of the Jesrits, the Yorbouws 
rf the Forwefous, berg the boundary of that Tera Sale aa "—' Extract fron 

5. Notes,’ in Murray's * Life of Broce,’ p. 418, 

ne “Le Bahr-el Ablad n'a point été Ghecane WE: Delisle, et i] est dénommé dana la 

carte que jai citée, Mais il ne m’a point paru, en dressant la carte de l'Afrique, qu'il 
me flit sorb sasnic arg confondre on identifier ve leave avec une riviére nommée 
Hod kd cle erie A Palme, et loi paroit tris inftrieure, wlon la carte 
Ta Seats ugais, mans laquelle on ne connoftroit point le Rio Maleg.”"— — Mémoires 
de ‘Académie Royale des Inscriptions et ica grett bert. oh ekiaibe et Gad 

t “The river Zebee or Kibbee surrounds a great part of the ki 
It has been mistaken Jor the rwer El dice (1. «. ‘the Babe el Abyad “ahish pention 
exp in @ course arated to the Nile [i.¢. the Bahr el Are, ta t to the west of it,” 

wells,’ vol, ii, p, 318. And again— The Zchee is universally ly allowed by the mers 
anti of this country, fo be the head of the river Quilimancy, which, ng through such 
atractof land from Narea to near Melinda, must have ich, panic considerable 
communication with the inland country. "—Ibudl, 
See 18, note, 

; M. Hochet d'Héricourt in his ‘Second V au Royaume de Choa,’ p. 273, aq., 
speaks of a river Gibbe, which rises in Bharat the SW. af Bla; Ine eancintote 
(mountainous country?) named Bottchin-Magna, rene from E, to HW’, befureen A dffa 
ied Amber, piryy’ di teres nortiocards, wa which direction it probably joins the Nile, 
Considering the vagcencsa of the pace “FEuarea” (see poure oy Saabencar: to 
fetermine whether this of Fenuicidn in its course is the Gibbe of M. Lefebvre, or the 
Kiésaro-Gibbe, or Zebeé of whieh has ite source in Sésha; but in its lower 
course it is manifestly identical with with the Gédjeb, the recipient of both the one and the 
other of those two rivera—th March, 1847. 

q“. 2. . Sebee, as the Portuguese call it; but its true name is Ribber, a meme 
queen if Pe the Mikisisduni merchants (the only travellers in this country) from its 
= Vela vl apprpaching to the colour of melted butter, which that word signifies. "—* Tra- 
vela, vol. it. p, 317, 

i Sr tee a eee may be alduced in support of the 
-wpimatinete 52, wy. 
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spoken in the countries through which the Gibbe flows, but in that 

‘the natives themselves, Now, of these natives we possess his- 
tori¢al evidence of only two distinct races, namely, the Gongas and 
the Gallas. ‘The former are a people who, jireviously to the in- 
vasion of the Gallas, extended over the whole of the table-land S. 
of the Abi, but who have gradually been driven from it by the 
intrusive race, so that at the present day they are confined to the 
valley, of the datter river towards the N., and to the countries 
watered : the Gdédjeb towards the S. In the time of chia eminn 

A.D. 1619) the Géngas were still in possession of Endrea’ roper, 
Ss well as of other portions of the table-land; and as the river 
which was then called Zebeé, now bears the name of Gibbe, it is 
not unreasonable to regard the latter as a Gailla designation which, 
since the time of Fernandes, has superseded the eaflier native 
hame, in the same way as within the same short period the ‘Taku 
has become the Dedhésa, Assuming, then, Gibbe to be a Galla 
name, we find in M. Tutschek's ‘ Galla Dictionary’* the woril 
gibe to mean a“ lake," or “standing water,” as contradistinguished 
from galdna, a “ river,” or “running stream ;" and as Gibbe thus 
appears to be not a proper name, but an appellative, we have 
seemingly a reason for its being applied, as we find it to be, to 
several rivers. We will now see if any further explanation isto 
be derived from the earlier name Zebed. 

Of several of the languages and dialects oe amoug thie 
Géngas, vocabularies are given in the second volume of the * Pro- 
ceedings of the Philological mee ; + bot, as far as these vocaliu- 
laries extend, they throw no light upon the subject now under 
eonsileration. To the S., however, of the Giéngas—or Sidimas, 
as they are wstally called by the Gallas and, in imitation of them, 
by the Abessinians—comes another far more widely spreading 
race, respecting which Mr. Cooley observes,t “that from the 
confines of the Hottentots in the south of the equator on the 
eastern coast, and to the Camaroons on the western, there is but 
one family of languages which may be appropriately called the 
Zingian languages. Notwithstanding the variety of dialects, each 
tribe can understand its neighbours. There ia little reason to 
doubt that a native of Angola would be soon able to make himself 
understood in Zanzibar.” Of these dialects, the Sawdhilfis spoken 
in Zangibar and the vicinity, on the eastern coast of Africa; and 





* P. O1.—€. 9. “ Galini na fid'e Away the river tore iii, . 
Gibtn na geeize,” Atul to the lake fast hare me.” 

+ Pp. 93-107. Ludolf, in hin ‘Hist, ASthiop.,” lib, i, cap, 15, gives ane word of the 
Génga language, dowzo, ax meaning “ lord,” or “master,” whi | conmponds with the 
indo (Ganga) ancl démo (Kiffa) of my vocabularies, c 

1 tteuteal | . G.8.," val. aD oh ; aod see Marsden, in Capt. Tuockey’s * Narra-. 
tire of an Expedition to explore the River Zaire,’ p. 389, . 
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in this language Zttea—in one of the cognate dialects Zébé¢—means 
“lake,” * in the same way as Gibe does in the Galla.¢ In tifis 
word we have the derivation of the name of the well-known lake 
Zuwéi (Zuwaja) in the S. of Shoa, which is thus seen to be not a 
proper name but an appellative, just as Hath (UB Hayek) is 
in Ethiopie. And hence we are led to the probable conclusion, that 
the name Zebed is even of earlier date than the occupation by the 
Géngas or Sidémas of the countries watered by that river, and 
that this word, like Zuewai itself, is a relic of a people of cognate 
origin with the Sawahilis, whose settlements once extended even 
thus far to the north of the equator. In the absence of all historical 
evidence, or of other corroborative facts, such a derivation can 
only be put forth as a reasonable surmise. The coincidence in 
signification of the two names Zebeé and Gibbe, is however too 
close to be well attributable to mere chance; and it is deserving 
of remark, that, below the confluence of the Gibbe with the 
Gédjeb, the united stream bears the name of Uma or O'mo, which 
name (as will next be shown) there is reason for raenigt hw to be 
significant in the languages of Wordtta and Yangaro—both of the 
Gonga*family—and in like manner to mean “ lake.” That a 
lake, or series of lakes or marshes, does actually exist along the 
bed of the Gédjeb, between the two countries of Wordtta and Yan- 
garo, is a fact which cannot well be doubted ; but I am not aware 
of the existence of anything of the sort along the courses of the 
rivers bearing the common appellation of Gibbe. Should, how- 
ever, the fact be, that these various water-courses are not per- 
enhial streams like the Abdi, but stand in pools during the 
dry season like the Mareb, the name would then be satisfactorily 
accounted for; but upon this subject more information is required 
before any positive opinion can be expressed. 

Having at length terminated our investigation of the several 
rivers bearing the name of Gibbe, it is necessary, before returning 
to M. d’Abbadie’s enumeration of the other tributaries of the 
Godjeb on its left bank, to consider the question of the existence 
of a lake or series of lakes or marshes along the course of the 
Godjeb. On this point that traveller says—“* Le Godjab ne 
s'épanouit pas en lac dans Kafa;"} but this is directly opposed to 
the evidence of several credible native witnesses, and likewise to 
the independent testimony of M. d'Arnaud’s map, in which the 
Gédjeb is laid down as running through a lake latin 5. of Kaffa.§ 





* See Journal R.G.5." vol. xv., p. 203, 
+ In the Kafir language of the Cape Colony, “a lake" ia J¥ibi (with the click on 
the A), written by the missionaries ici, See Ayliif's ‘Vocabulary of the Kafr Lan- 
PF‘ Nouvelles Aonales des Voyages,’ 1845, vol. i. p, 260. 
§ M. Lefebvre's informant Irbo in the like manner speaks quite positively os to the 
existence of auch a lake, or rather of more than one such lake, He says (* Bulletin,’ 


. 
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Dilbo, who first mentioned this lake, spoke as if it were the main 
stteam of the Gédjeb itself, which he described as being as wide 
as from Angolalla to Chérkos (about 3 miles English), and as 
bialaig brtdend ih boats capable of containing 50 or 60 persons.* 
The situation of this expanse of water, whether it be regarded as 
a lake or as the a idibabearh of the river, was understood from 
Dilbo’s relation to be on the direct caravan-road between Endrea 
and Kaffa, But subsequent information obtained in Gédjam 
shows that such is not the case, ies gs it lies eee to the S., 
between Wolimo (or possibly the S. or S.E. portion of Yangaro) on 
the one hand, snd Kallen th S. or S.E. of Woritta Stier eh er, 
An earlier statement of M. d’Abbadie himself may, indeed, be 
quoted to prove the existence of this lake, He says—" La plus 
grande riviére est le Godam [Godab, i. Gédjeh], puis vient 
!OQuma—il peut y avoir quelque incertitude ici, car j'ai appris 
plus tard gu'en I/morma ‘ouma’ veut dire lac.""} By “ Ilmor- 
ma” is simply meant Galla.t It is, however, much to be ques- 
tioned whether tima (ouma) means “lake” in that language, 
But it may well have that signification in some other of the native 
tongues, and probably in those of Yangaro and Woritta, the coun- 
tries between which this “ U'ma" is situate; and under this view 
of the subject, the whole would become intelligible and consistent. 
To use M. d’Abbadie’s words in his letter of April, 1844$—« Le 
fleuve lui-méme qui nous occupe est le Godefo ou Godepo des 
Sidama, le Godjeb ou Godeb des Gallas, le Omo des Famma et des 
Fi » fe Ouma des Dawaro,”| which, as “uma means lake,” 
might be thus explained :—Between Yangaro and Woratta (M. 
d'Abbadie's Dawaro) the Gédjeb becomes “ (ima, 7. ¢. “a lake :” 
the fact being the same whether the word “tima” (or “émo”) 
be the proper name of the river in that portion of its course, or an 
appellative in the languages of the two countries between which it 
flows. It will be seen in my map of the 23rd of November, 1843, 
that the “lakes or marshes” are laid down at a short distance to 
the S.E. of the spot where the Gédjeb passes between Y:ingaro 


ce a me 








Sr Series, vol. i. p. 54), that a river joins the Gédjeb from the east, forming at the 
janction a lake or basin, into which several small Galla rivers discharge themueclv: 
adds, that at three days’ journey from its source, the Crdodjels pps th 

another lake in the country of Sidima (Kéffa), which i never croskat he the oe 
without their first confessing themselves, on account of the frequent loss of life there, 

** Journal H. G. 5.,’ vol. xii, p. 87, 

+ * Bolletin,’ 2nd Series, vol. xviii, p 355, : 

¢ dim'oreva (sous of mew) is the native appellation of the people: dja drama (the 
“mouth” of men) is that of their language, If, therefore, it were worth while to 
introdace a substitate for the well-known exprestion © Galla,” the proper one would be 


Orma or Orman for the people amd their language, atl Orga fortheircduntry, See « 
a. _ 


* Proceedings of the Philological Society,’ vol. 1, p. 08 
§ ‘ Nouvelles Annales dea Voyages,’ 1445, vol. ii. p 115, 
[| The Dawaré of Makrisi (Rinck. pp. 11, 13) is probably this country,— PF, S, 
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and Woritta, corresponding ve closely with the relative position 
of the lake in M. d Arcee sans ecording to Dilbo,* “bee 
yond Kaifa, the Gddjeb is jotned by the river O'mo, coming from 
the country of Deko.”” This was understood as meaning that the 
O’mo was a separate river, in the fork between which and the 
Gédjeb the kingdom of Kaffa was situate.t But M. d’Abbadie’s 
view of the case, as above interpreted, is apparently the correct 


' One. 


In their first visit to Abessinia, both M. Antaine d'Abfadie 
and his brother, M. Arnauld d’Abbadie, made mention of “a 
great salt lake near Kaffa,” “ the salt of which is taken for sale 
to Kaffa by the people of Wordtta’’§ In Shoaas well as in Go- 
djam, I mnetle peCnaa inquiries as to the places from whence 

smirea and R are supplied with salt. In the former country, 
I was told from Tigre, by the way of Gondar and Godjam ;|| and 
this I ascertained to be the fact from personal observation at Baso, 
But I there learned further, that but little of the Tigre rock-salt 
finds its way to Kaffa, that article being carried thither by the 
Sennir merchants by the way of Wallégga; and also that grain- 
salt (a%habo) is brought to Kaffa from the Indian Ocean by the 
way of Gobo, FYoratta, and Doko. My informants were very 
precise and positive on this point, saying that the sea which is very 
near to Déko, is also that of the Banians, with whom and with 
whose country (Hind) they are acquainted, from having traded 
with them in the ports of the Red Sea,4]_ From these particulars 
I should be inclined to regard this “ great salt lake” of the French 
travellers as being the Indian Ocean, especially as {he same word 
ahr means both “ sea” and “ lake,” as well inthe Amharic as in the 
Arabic language. But ina more recent communication,** M. An- 
toine d’Abbadie says—* I think I have before spoken to you of 
the lake beyond Kaffa; and as [ had always been assured that its 
waters are not drunk, [ imagined they must be salt. But it is not 
so: the water ts fresh,TT but sacred.” And he goes on to say that 
this lake is situate in Ddwaro porta). that ‘it is half as 
large as lake Tsana, is called Chocha{Tchotcha),t{ and stretches 
from E. to W., its banks being steep hills. No considerable river 


fF *Jourmnal KR. G.5.," vol, xii, p. 87. 
* Dr. Krapf mentions “a large river called Uma," os flowing through Wolimo, 
See * Journals of the Rev. Messrs, Isenberg and rap,’ p. 257. 
{ This opinion has, in fact, been since adopted by M. d'Abbaidie himself, See 
* Ballegin, $rd Series, vol. iii. p. 56, cited in page 59, nore, 
| * Bolletin,’ 2nd Series, vol, xii. p. 139. 
; ‘Journal H. G. 5. vol, xii. p. 87. 
Tbid., vol. xiii, p. 264. 
** + Bulletin,’ vol, xix. p. 434. 
= ++ But in thit case what becomes of the acl of this fake, which was said to be taken 
for safe to Kiifa by the people of Woritta? 
- Ef * Bulletin,’ vol, xix. p. 438. 
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enters it, and none flow out of it.” * This iz, however, opposed to 
‘All the evidence ety ehh and especially to that of 
djamo (a native of Woratta), who assured ne that the lake isa con- 
tinuation of the Gédjeb, and that it is crossed in boats on the 
way from Killo to Wollitsa or Wolamo. | 

As A sich further tributaries of the Gédjeb on its left bank, 
M. d'Abbadie says, that after the ihr. and Borara (which, as 
is alpeady stated, collect the waters of Gurigie) come “ the Sanna, 
which forms the southern frontier of Tifte, and the Wodsho, of 
which the source is in Walimo [my Wolimo or Woliitsa], at 
the watershed between the basin of the Nile and that of lake 
Abbale, This lake is said to be 80 miles in length, and to con- 
tain several islands inhabited by the Aruro negroes.”+ In the 
existing state of our knowledge of these regions, it is not possible 
to say whether this lake is to be ded as one of the series of 
collections of fresh water lying along the easternmost edge of the 
table-land of Eastern Africa, such as A’shangi, Hiik, and Zuwai, 
or whether it is similar in character to lake Abhébbad, the reci- 

ient of the Hawash, in the low desert country lying between the 

igh land and the ocean.t - 

M. d’Abbadie remarks, in continuation, that “ the country of 
the Déko § (Dokko) must likewise furnish affluents, the sourecs 
of which may be presumed to lie as far S. as the 3rd or even the 
2nd parallel of N. latitude; but the Déko, whom we have ques- 
tioned on the subject, assure us that none of their rivers are to be 
compared to the Gédjeb.” How far the tributaries of the Gédjeb 
coming from the 8.E. and 8. really extend, there are at present 
no means of ascertaining. But the northern limits of the basin 
of the Shoabérri, of which river we have yet to speak, must pre- 
vent that of the Gédjeb from extending much further to the south 
than about the 5th parallel, unless, perhaps, in the case of some 
a fe eo from the extreme edge of the table-land towards 

The French traveller, from whom we have so largely quoted, 
concludes by saying—" As to the tributaries of the Gadieb on the 
left bank, below the point where its course takes a northerly direc- 
tion, we may from theory be assured that they are not very nume- 








** Rulletin,’ ud Series, vol. xix, p, 441. 
‘Nouvelles Annales des Voyages,” 1845, vol. ii. p, 114. 
south of Lake’ Zacti, through which ees Wiuht ot helenae Wine i 
i e #uwii, through whic ¢ Wébbi of Juba—the Wibbi-Giwi 
Gowin—is re we March, 1847, : * ana tg 
Dobe in the Galla language means “ stupid,” “ jgnorant.” It ia not ieprolall 
the, this ia the origin of the name of the alc ontkeie rer akc from Dil s 
BG. St vol xi. p87; een ale vol. tit des eer at Le ee 
.G.5.,, tol. zm. p. 57: see vol, xii, p, 265, a, and the * Li te’ off 
the 20th Dec., 1843, p. 851, ag. a =? 
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rous.” By this M. d’Abbadie alludes to the direct stream of the, 
Bahr el Abyad above the 10th parallel, with which he supposes 

the Gédjeb to be identical, but erroneously. The fact is, however, 

that Low the point where the Gédjeb is joined by the Gibbe, 

nothing whatever is known respecting its tributaries on the left 

bank : but, from theory, there is no reason for imagining that they 

are less iumerous than those of the Abdi on its left bank, the two 

rivers being in other respects very similar, ae 

We have thus come once again to the Bahr el Abyad in about 
9° 20’ N. lat. and 31’ EF. long., where we had left it for the pur- 
pose of tracing the Sobat, ‘Télfi, or Gédjeb to its source. 

Following the progress of the Egyptian expedition, we now 
ascend the Nile in a direction almost due W.., till, in about 29° E. 
long., we come to a lake measuring from 15 to 20 miles each way,” 
abounding in fish, and studded with islands. M. Werne states T 
that the name of this lake could not be ascertained, because its 
banks were lined with sedge and shallows; by which it may be 
presumed it is to be understood that the land was unapproachable 
so as té allow of communication with the natives, A subse- 
quent traveller, M. Lafargue, who ascended the river in the be- 
ginning of 1845, says that this lake is called No: { it is evi- 
dently the lake Kara of the Arabian geographers—the Cur or 
Cura of the maps.§ ‘This lake is formed by the junction of two 
latge rivers. ‘The one which falls into it from the S., and up which 
the several yy proceeded, is considered as the main stream 
of the Bahr el Abyad or Nile: the other, coming from the W. or 
N.W., was, by several persons who had served under Mostafi 
Beg, called Bahr ¢l Ghazal, and this name was subsequently con- 
firmed by that officer himself on the return of the expedition to 
Khartim.|| M. d’Arnaud suggests that it is the Keilih, or Mis- 
selid of Browne.] 

Above lake Kira or No, the ditection of the Bahr el Abyaid for 


* ‘This is the size attributed to it in M. @ Ariand’s map; but M, Werne says (p, 48) 
—* Der si me cared oe ever — which, if ordinary sabe miles ore 
meant, would make it to be of considerably greater extent. Hut probably geographical 
mile, of 00 to the degre, are intended. : 

P. 48 


{ ‘Bulletin,’ 3rd Series, vol.iv. p. 160, Riley mentions that, according to Hadji 
pee re Chad bear: ihe name of Ale Len ps Reichard, Wy carly - Tar 
opposed the views generally entertained in Englan ng the “ Niger” and con- 
tended that the Djoliba of Park ran scuftwants this (ot shit of Benin, precisely aa 
the Kwita (Quorra) was found to do by Lander in 1831 (see ‘ Bulletin,’ Srd Series, 
vol. i, p. 196):—this learned geographer suggests that the word Nw may be an abbre- 
viation of Nucke! [or Nuluch), the name given to the lake out of which the Nile [+ «, 
ite great western a gee considered to issue (see Mela, lib, iii. c, 9; edit. Gromove, 
ye 212, a7. and ja 866, ag.), Orosius, lib, i. ¢, 2, calls this lake Machel. 
§ Cir or Kuir is a falee reading of Kira sis the name given in Abd-lfeda, 
a7, 163,—F. 5S, | a ' 
mt) Werne, p38, ‘Bullets’ od Series, vol xvi. p90. 
= F r 
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the remaining distance through which it has been navigated, has a 
“reneral bearing of about 8.E. It is here called by the natives Kiti 
and Kirte ; but in the country of Bari, Barry, or Bér (Behr), the 
extreme point attained, it is named Tubir.* Along its entire 
course the river is without cataracts, but with occasional shallows, 
and it winds among marshes and swamps, which are, in te the 
beds of watercourses joining the main stream on either side during 
the pains. From the character of this country, it is manifest that 
the inclination of the bed ofthe stream must be insignificant. But 
in about 5° N. lat. the valley of the river begins to be confined 
between mountains, and its rises sensibly, so that at length 
the current attains a velocity of two miles an hour.t In 4° 42" 42” 
N. lat. and 31° 35’ long. E. of Greenwich, a ridge of gneiss, 
running directly across the stream from E. to W., arrested the 
further progress of the second expedition, the one which reached 
the highest point.§ 

Respecting the river further up, the particulars furnished by M. 
d’Arnaud and M,. Werne, from native information, differ mate- 
rially. The former says, “ When the waters are high the river is 
still navigable for at least some 30 leagues,” to a pdéint where 
“ several branches unite, of which the most considerable one comes 
from the E., and passes below a large country (‘au bas d'un grand 
pays") named Berry, situate a fortcight’s tS: to the E, of the 
mountains of Bellénia;" which mountains are shown in that 
traveller's map as lying at a distance of 20 or 30 miles to the E. 
of the extreme point of the expedition. This branch of the Nile is, 
in the same map, named Shoabérri (Choa-Berry), and the Gddjeb 
is laid down as tributary to it. On the other hand, M. Werne in- 
forms us,4] that, in the country of Berri, which lies 10 days to the 
E. of Bari, “ there is no river, but the people obtain their water 
from wells.” And he adds, that they were informed by Lakono, 
the reigning Matta (king} of Bari, that the river continues “ a 
month's journey further south before reaching the country of Anyin 
(Anjan), where it divides into four shallow brooks; but whether 
these come from the mountains or out of the earth he was unable 
to 6A os 

_ Notwithstanding the apparent discrepancy of these two rela- 
tions, the accuracy of both may, subject to certain qualifications, be 
ailmitted, if we suppose that, in the case of M. d’Arnaud, that 
traveller was induced to consider the Shoabérri to be the principal 
arm by the particulars furnished to him in Egypt by Messrs. 
ee Pe Di ee Co eS Ae 

tIbid.p. 49. These s st] y * . a, p.1e ape 
bona ern ie cach seal fone poppe,” ee ne” A emily 
ot eit not | LLa ; I: 
ks Nile, without | bape nab csmingl re here got out of ihe main Channel 


j *Bulletin,'vol. xix., p. 95. 7 P, 50, *? Thad. 


Upper Course of the Bakr el Abyad—the Shoabérri. 6 
Blondeeland Bell respecting the Gédjeb, which river was described 


to them by their native informants as being the main stream of tha 
Bahr el Abyad. This information must, however, be viewed in the 
same light as the various native reports already commented on, 
which are founded on the belief of the people inhabiting the banks 
of each successive branch of the Nile, that their river is the continu- 
ation of the principal stream. By this observation, it is mot in- 
tended to express any doubt respecting the existence of a large 
eastern arm of the Bahr el Abyad above the furthest point redched 
by the expedition: the particulars subsequently furnished by 
M. d’Arnaud to M. Jomard—namely, that “‘ almost all the na- 
tives concur in stating that the river continues in a 5.E. direction 
for 50 or 100 miles, but afterwards turns to the E. and N.E,,"*— 
do not allow this fact tobe questioned, All that is contended for 
is, that the river thus described is neither the Godjeb nor, in its 
upper portion at least, the direct stream of the Nile. As respects 
the former of these points, the real course of the Gédjeb is, it is 
apprehended, sufficiently established in these pages; and as to the 
latter, its correctness must be admitted unless we altogether dis- 
card M.sWerne's information, which we certainly are not justified 
iu doing. And, indeed, M. d'Arnaud himself was informed of 
a river which comes from the south, by the people of Comboh, a 
place distant a day and a-half’s journey beyond the furthest point 
reached by the expedition. | 
It appears, therefore, to result that the Shoabérri of M. 
d'Arnaud's map is another great arm of the Nile, having its course 
below and round, consequently beyond, the country of Berri; but 
not init, since M. Werne expressly tells us the people of that 
country obtain their water from wells and not from ariver. The 
distance at which it makes this cireuit round Berri, namely 15 da 
journey, may be estimated at from 150 to 200 miles to the E. ; 
so that the course of the river will be carried to about the 35th 
meridian EF. of Greenwich, and its source may be conjecturally 
laced somewhere between the fourth and fifth parallels of N. 
at, "Thus the Shoabérri will be seen to form a curve similar to 
that of the Abai and of the Gédjeb; while towards the Nile its 
lower course will have precisely the same bearing as those two 
rivers and the Takkazie, namely from §.E.to N.W. Indeed, 
from the general fall of the western slope of the mountain-chain 
of Eastern Africa towards the valley of the Nile, this last con- 
ditiop is indispensable; for it may be regarded as physically 
impossible, that any river joiming th main stream on -its right 
bank, should have a course of 350 miles from N.E. to S.W., as 
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the Shoabeérri is made to have in M. d’Armand’s map, evidently 
{rom a desire to connect it with the Gddjeb. | 

As regards the direct stream of the Nile above the corifluence 
of the Shoabérri—assuming the Tubiri to be that direct stream— 
our guide must be M. Werne, on whose authority, or rather on 
that of his informant, Lakono, we haye to carry it a month's 
journey further to the south. If, now, the day's journey be ch <i 
estimated at 12 geographical miles, this gives 360 geographical 
miles as the length of the river above 4° 42’ 42” N. lat.; and this 
distance, measured in a direction due §., brings us to about 1° 20’ 
S. lat. and 31° 40’ E. long.* Here, in the country of Anyan, 
the river is said to divide into four shallow brooks; and be- 
yond this point our information, imperfect as it is, ceases alto- 
gether, | 

Let us now see into what portion of Africa the head of the Nile 
Mtn Mr, Coders caluabl The Geography of 
n Mr. Cooley's valuable memoir on ‘The Geography 

IN" yassi, or the Great Lake of Southern Africa’—the feke Ad 
béze ¢ of the Portuguese—published in the fifteenth volume of the 
Society’s ‘Journal,'§ public attention is again directejl*to the 
country of Afono-Modzt, which, as early as the end of the sixteenth 
century, was described by the Portuguese as an important empire 
in the interior of Africa. Since oh period, however, as Mr, 
Cooley observes,|| “our acquaintance with it has not only not 
gone on increasing, but the very name has sunk into obscurity. 
-+«ss The information which we at present possess respecting 
it is of but a vague and general character. The country seems to 
be an eleyated plain, the ascent to which lies chiefly in the terri- 
tories of the M’sagira and of the Wohaha ;’—similar, in its 
general character, to the ascent from the low count y of the Adil 
or Danakil to the Abessinian plateau, of which this “elevated 
plain” is manifestly a continuation. 





= Himant be widerstood that this ia a mere a ‘ORIEL 

+ Lafargue, who ascended the Bahr el Abyas in 1545, says, that according ing to 
the report of sego wajeets of King Lakooo, ses Phalek beanch of the Nile which 
he ascended—the Hale e} | screens lege raptanenfpeoe brake ate orrirde | 
wef ot o distance of 6 da " journey from the extreme point p by him, Sep 


: | see eapecially ditected ta the tributaries ou the wotern 
bark, This will not only account for the apparently couflicting test of the two 


| rom the whole is, that fur to the south of 5° N. Int, the Nile ff atill 
very large river, with considerable streams falling into it both from the east and frons 


the west. 
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The country of Méno-Moézi appears to lie to the N. and N.E. 
of lake Zambeze ; and, from a consideration of the positions of thg 
adjoining districts, Mr, Cooley concludes that its northern limit may 
be “rudely fixed in the thind or fourth parallel of S, lat. ;"* and 
in the map accompanying his Memoir it 1s laid down as extending 
from the 30th to the S5th meridian of E. long. But, in his 
‘Further Explanations in reference to the Geography of N’yassi,’ 
contained in the suceeeding Part of the Society's ‘ Journal,’{ that 
gentleman, at the same time that he shows, from informatiorsub- 
sequently obtained, the general correctness of his previous results, 
admits that he has “ fallen short of the truth by t 150 miles” 
with regard to the position of certain points on which those of the 
central portion of his map mainly dg the deficiency in dis- 
tance being on a line bearing about N.W. This variation neces- 
sarily affects, though perhaps not to the whole extent, the position 
previously attributed to the N’yassi, or lake Zambéze, and con- 
sequently that of the country of Méno-Moezi also; and hence the 
approximate northern limit of that country has probably to be 
advanced to within two degrees 8, of the equator, while it may at 
the sama time be necessary to move it westwards to within the 
29th and 34th meridians of E. long. Now, this brings us pre- 
cisely to the spot to which, on the authority of M. Were, we 
have already carried the head of the Nile ; so that it results that 
this river has its origin in the country of Mono-Moézi, This is, 
however, only a reproduction of the long-discarded and almost. 
forgotten opinion of the Portuguese writers of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, who concur generally in stating that the 
Nile flows from lake Zambéze, in the empire of Mono-Moézi, 
which country they further describe as lying immediately round 
the “Mountains of the Moon,” 

It is true that the river “ Nile” which they thus make to flow 
from lake Zambéze is not the Bahr el Abyad, but the Takwi,t 
the western arm of the Babrel Azrek. But this is an error, the 
origin and progress of which may readily be traced; and its de- 
tection will serve to explain how it has happened, that, in the maps 
of Africa of the seventeenth century, the empire of Abessinia is 
stretched out so far to the S. and W..as to cover almost the whole 
of the interior of the African continent. The state of the case is 
briefly as follows :— 

’ By Pokesy we are informed § that the river of Egypt is 
composed of three great arms, the Astaboras, the Astapus, and 
the Nilus. Of these the Astapus flows from lake Coloé, while 
the Nilus is formed of two rivers, having their sources in the 
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“ Mountains of the Moon,’’* each of which rivers passes through a 
luke before uniting to form the Nilus. ‘This statement of Ptolemy 
forms the proundwork on which the Portuguese engrafted the 
positive information obtained by them in their possessions on both 
shores of the continent and likewise in Abessima. In the former 
they became acquainted with the great lake, called by them Zam- 
béze, from which the Nile of Egypt was said to flow, and which 
lake they had no difficulty in identifying with the easternmost of 
Ptolemy's two lakes. Of the other lake described by that geo- 
age as lying far to the W. they appear to have bad no know- 
ledge. In Abessinia, on the other hand, they ascertained the 
existence of the ‘Takkazie and Abdi, and became acquainted with 
the fact that the latter flows through lake Tsina; so that they 
readily identified those two rivers with the Astaboras and Astapus, 
and lake Tsina with the Coloé of Ptolemy. Thus far all was 
clear, and (as now gel in accordance with the truth. Of 
the western arm of the Nilus of the Greek geographer they 
knew absolutely nothing; and of its eastern arm they appear 
only to have learned, in a general way, that it came from ks 
Zambéze. With its course as the Bahr el Abyad tkey were 
ee unacquainted, and from the Abessinians they were not 
ikely to learn anything, owing to the ignorance of that people even 
of that river's existence.— But they did learn in Abessinia that the 
Bahr ef Arrek was, as it still is, considered by the natives to be 
the true Nile and the Gihon ¢ of Genesis, and that it is composed 
of three rivers, the Takkazie, the Abdi, and the Takui; and as 
they identified the two former with the Astaboras and Astapus, 
it was only natural that they should regard the remaining river, 
the Takui, as the Nilus. This identification having onee been 
adopted, it followed as a necessary consequence that the 'Takui 
—the pseudo-Nilus—must have its origin in lake Zambéze; and 
that it does so is expressly asserted by de Barros.§ But the 
sources of the Takui are not less e: y described by the same 
writer|| as being situate in Shinasha, Damot,J and Bizdmo, all well- 
known provinces of Southern Abessinia; and as the Portuguese 
who visited that country prior to the commencement of the seven- 
teenth century, appear not to have possessed the means of deter- 









_ © Lib, iv., cap. ix. p. 115 (edit, Bertii, p. 131); 
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mining the latitude so as absolutely to fix the position of those 
distant provinces, there was no good reason why those eee 
should not accompany the Takui, in its character of the Nile, 
southwards into the vicinity of lake Zambéze, the latitude of which 
was approximately known from the settlements in Kongo and 
Sofalah. ‘he error, great as it was, did not, however, terminate 
here. Lake sina (Golo8), from whieh the Abdi, the central 
stream of Abessinia, issues, was known to be situate in or near to 
the province of Gédjam, which province was in like manner known 
to border on Shinasha, Daémot, and Bizémo; and as these latter 
provinces had been removed to the neighbourhood of lake Zambeze 
in company with the Takui, there was no alternative but to carry 
Gédjam, with the Abai and lake Tsina, in like manner away to the 
S.: so that it resulted that this latter lake was made to usurp the 
place of the Zambeze, and to become Ptolemy's eastern lake.* 
Inthe beginning of the seventeenth century, the Portuguese Jesuits, 
py observing (if even roughly) the altitude of the pole in Abes- 
sinia, and likewise by tracing the curve of the Abai round Godjam, 
were enabled to correct this fundamental error in African geogra- 
phy ea, far as the Abai and lake Taina are concerned. But they 
iad, of course, no means of appreciating the mistake with respect 
to the Bahr el Abyad; and as by that time the southern provinces 
of Abessinia were overrun by the Gallas, the Jesuits would seem not 
even to have i yh any knowledge of the Takui or western 
arm of the Bahrel Azrek.f The onal in the maps remainin 
thus inexplicable, the information of the early Portuguese, which 
is really most valuable if uttderstood, has been tacitly allowed by 
later geographers to sink into oblivion. However, from the ex- 
plorations and researches of the last few years, and principally 
from the positive information respecting the Bahr el Abyad ob- 
tained by the Egyptian expeditions up that river, a new era in the 
history of the basin of the Nile has now commenced, which pro- 








* Thos Tellez says, in speaking of Laks Tskna, © Chamoa Piclomen a ste alee, 
Cole, Joam de Barros Ibe chama Barcen’ [Bahr Tsina], a respeyto parece de hia 
ilha que esti junto, ao lugar por onde o Nilo saye. Os isimos Gerardo Mercator 
e Joam Jansonio nas suas famosas taboas da Abasia dous nomes a esta alagoa. 
echamam Zambre cabin] = parte que Sica" para’ Gul, dlabed “aire @ Nha. 
pera o Notte, o «a Some como ja dissemos he Bar Dambed.”—* Histori 
&e.,’ | 1d. 
So , dos Santos says:—"*... « O rio Nilo, ogee Seen ay anes 
Ethiopia da hum grande lago chamado Barzéna [Bahr T 1] silwars em doze grass 
dagamla slo Sui," —" Ethiopia Oriental,” Part. i. liv. iv. cap. xiii, fol. 04. : 
Asa voence of this confusion of lake Tsina with lake Aarnbéae, the Wabbi, 
anal wards the Zebré, was made to be the bead of the Kilimane. See on this 
subject page 17, vote, } 

¢ Hence jt arow that the Portuguese Jesuits, though they correctly considered the 
Abdi and Lake Tsina to be the Astapus and Colot of Ptolemy, were yet guilty of the 
inconsistency of making the former river to be, af the same time, the Nilus of that geo- 
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mises to be far more fruitful in results than any that have pre- 

it, not merely as regards our caomie Ige of the vast 
regions watered b that still mysterious river, but likewise, is it 
is fervently to be hoped, in the improvement of the millions of 
our fellow-ereatures with whom those regions teem, 

After what has been already stated, there scarcely remains room 
to doubt the fact that the head of the direct stream of the Bahr el 
Abyad, or Nile, is in the country of Méno-Moézi; and such be 
the casey there is no unreasonable in the opinion sa 
by the early Portuguese, that that river issues from Lake Zambeze, 
situate in that country. ar that such is actually the case, is 
repeated at the present day by a native of Zanzibar, but born of 
Moéno-Moézi parents—one “ of the Manmoise tribe,” ashe is styled 
by Mr. McQueen, who communicated the information.* This 
rai oto panomecinn hs name, states that “it is well known 

t e there the river which through Egy, 
thes its cs and origin from the lake,” 7 eet baciteniga 


be ae to be noticed is Ptolemy's well-known statement 
that the Nile rises from the “ Mountains of the Moon.” Phese 
mountains, he says,§ stretch from E. to W. across the continent 
for a distance of 10 degrees of longitude, and at their eastern 
extremity is one of the two lakes from which the Nile issues, that 
is to say, the head of the ; eastern arm of that river. And 
in describing the western shores of the Indian ocean, he says || 
that on a large bay or me in “the coast of Africa, called: “Bar 
baricus Sinus,” there dwells a nation of Anthropophagi, the 

pear of shies gid spied to the Mountains of the Moon. pees 
act ah i pp o regions may be insufficient to enable us 
to determine the press a tain of the country of the Anthro 
phagi: but it may, in a general way, be asserted that it is that 

ortion of the tt ob law Wael. aernidiog ela the coast of 

Zanzibar, which lies below the eastern flank of the table-land of 
Mono-Moézi, in which lake Zambéze and the head of the Nile 
have already been placed.4] 
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It is likewise to be remarked, that, in a passage cited by De 
Sacy from Makrizi,* it is stated that the mountains along the gust. 
ern toast of Africa—opposite the great island (i.e, Madagascar) in 
the sea of Zingebar facing Ceylon Kayes! aT called pail =; 
and if this statement is to be re , Not a5 a mere vafia- 
tion and amplification of the earlier one of Ptolemy, that the 
country of the Anthropophagi reaches westwards to the ‘* Moun- 
tains of the Moon,” but as the assertion of a _faet, of which the 
Arabian writer had acquired an independent knowledge (what- 
ever fanciful derivation te may have chosen to give to the name 


youl Jw), it affords a further confirmation of the results already 
arrived at from so many totally distinct and unconnected sources, 
Thus, in the construction of this theory as to the position of the 
head of the Nile, all the materials, from whatever quarter col- 
lected, converge to the same point, The arch is formed, with 
the exception of the key-stone, and this is supplied by the signi- 
fication of the expression “ Méno-Moézi.”” ‘This name is a com- 
pound word, of which the latter component alone is properly the 
nanteof the country, the former, Mféno or Mani, signifying “ king.”+ 
Hence we find Kongo spoken of by Alvarez as the kingdom of 
Mancongo,j and the Portuguese settlements in Africa are styled 
the country of Mani-Puto ;§ and so the empire of Mano-Muezi is 
that of the king of Moézi, Now, in the languages extending over 
the whole of Southern Africa, and of which that of the country of 
Méno-Moezi itself is a principal dialect, the word Moézi, in 
various forms, means “the moon.” |) And as Ptolemy was told, 





and as the fact now appears to be, that the source of the Nile 
is in the mountains, or hill-country, of Mor'z1, we are warranted 
in concluding that he merely translated that expression into 13 
THs ZEAH'NHE dpor,—ithe mountains of THE Moon. We may hope, 
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the various of Mani, f Muroe, Menon mara, ard Pesan, wee sarge line at 
Sawihili. ee ever, of the ward, which is always prefixed to 
the name of the land giving the title, is probably very different. of 
the seventeenth century took care to point out the fut that ‘the empire of 

‘ ee the Mountains of the Moon," yitey would have ben delighted 
had they known that Mo<zi signifies, in Sawahili and Mucaranga, the moon—in Bunda, 
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therefore, to have at length found the key to the arcanum mag- 
num of geography. And as it will thus result, that the source 
of the Nile is situate at a comparatively short distance from the 
sea-coast within the dominions of the Imam of Maskat, the friend 
and ally of the principal maritime powers of the world, there 
cannot exist any obstacle of moment in the way of setting at rest 
this great geographical problem, which for thirty centuries has 
riveted the attention of the civilized world, at the same time that 
it has baffled the attempts to solve it made by the most cele- 
brated rulers of Egypt, from the Pharachs down to Mohammed 
“Ali. 

Having thus traced the Nile to its source, and considered all 
its tributaries on the right bank as far as they are known to us, it 
is proper that we should take a general survey of the country in 
which these streams take their rise, as the means of forming a 
correct idea of the physical configuration of that portion of the 
African continent which forms the eastern moiety of the basin of 
the Nile. * | 

Till very recently we were but imperfectly acquainted with the 
true character of the high table-land, in which the numeroug,htad- 
streams of the great river which forms the subject of the pre- 
sent Essay have their origin. The existence, at a short distance 
from the sea-coast, of an elevated country, possessing, in conse- 
quence of its elevation, a mild and temperate climate, has indeed 
been well known since the time of the residence of the Portuguese 
in Abessinia from the fifteenth to the seventeenth century. That 
in this high country are more elevated spots, such as the moun- 
tains of Samien in northern, and of Gédjam in southern Abessinia, 
where frost and snow exist, was likewise known to us from the 
same sources. But so limited and imperfect was the general view 
taken of this high land by the Portuguese, and so little had the 
eee dla an travellers tended to extend that view, that 
only five and twenty years ago, when that able geog , Pro- 
“st Ritter, eae be ra bik usual masterly Lie pret 
from their data, he was led to regard the Abessinian plateau as 
consisting of @ succession of terraces rising one above the other, the 
lowest being tgwards the Red Sea, and the highest being in 
Enarea, where the line of separation between the waters flowing 
to the “Nile and Mose of the rivers having their course to the . 


Indian ocean was considered to exist.+ 
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Dr. Riippell was the first to show the erroneous nature of the 
gengral view thus taken by his learned countryman.* From*the » 
section of the country between the shore of the Red Sea at 
Maséwah and the first bridge over the Abai, which section is 
prcuaber in the ‘ Monatsberichte’ of the Geographical Society of 

erlin,t it is manifest that, so far from the high country rising in 
terraces as it recedes from the coast, its summit line is towards 
the coast itself, and that from thence the land falls gradually 
towards the interior. This view of the nature of the country is 
entirely corroborated by the N. and S. section, continuing that of 
Dr. Riippell, from the upper bridge as far as the southern limit of 
the Ab4i in about 10° N. lat, and by the E. and W. section ex- 
tending from 43° E. long. to near 36° E. long., contained in the 
fourteenth volume of the ‘Journal of the Royal Geographical 
Society.’ From these sections it appears that at Halai, on the 
summit of the ascent of Mount ‘Tardnta, at a distance of not 
more than 23 geographical miles from the Red Sea at Zullah 
(Adule) near las wah, the edge of the table-land has an abso- 
lute, elevation of 8625 English feet; which gives a rise of as much 
at tm 16: 15—equal to an angle of 3° 33’—1o the eastern slope 
of the table-land, or, as it may be more correctly called, the broad 
mountain-chain of Abessinia. On the other band we find, that 
at Khartum, at the junction of the Blue River with the Nile, in 
nearly the same latitude as Halai, and at a distance of about 380 
geographical miles from that place, the elevation of the Nile 
above the ocean is 1525 feet.t "The fall in that direction is there- - 
fore only 1 in 324; which gives rather more than 10}’ of a degree 
as the angle of the western counter-slope towards the interior of 
the continent. Consequently, on a line along the 15th parallel 
of N. lat., the eastern slope of the Abessinian mountain-chain 
towards the sea, is to the western counter-slope towards the Nile, 
as 20 to 1. 

This proportion may perhaps be rated somewhat too high, in 
consequence of its being estimated ona direct E. and W. line, 
whereas it ought rather to be calculated ona line in the general 
direction of the courses of the principal rivers, namely, from S.E. 
to N.W. It happens, however, that we possess the means of 
ascertaining the proportion in this direction likewise. Khartum, 
- the elevation of which city is 1525 feet as already stated, lies very 
nearly to the N.W. of Melka-Kiuyu, the ford over the Hawash on 
the way from Tadjirrah to Shoa, at which spot the absolute ele- 
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vation of that river is about 2200 feet. ‘The height of the eastern 
edge of the table-land on the summit of the ascent of the Chitkka 
mountains behind Ankébar, the capital of Shoa—which spot is 
not very far removed from the direct line between the two ex- 
treme points—is about 9000 feet; and as this spot is 38 geo- 

faphical miles from Mélka-Kuyu, it gives a rise of 1 in 38°83 
to the eastern slope, equal to an angle of 1°41". On the other 
hand, the distance from the summit of the Chakka to Khartiim 
being about 530 miles, the fall of the counter-slope is 1 in 429, 
equal to an angle of 8’, These caleulations make, therefore, the 
proportion of the two slopes to be as 12-6 to 1. 

It will be observed, that in the latter instance the eastern sl 
is taken, not from the level of the ocean, but from that of the 
Hawish, which has an elevation of 2200 feet; that river being 
here the recipient of the waters of the eastern slope, in the same 
way as the Nile itself is the recipient of those of the western 
counter-slope. From the Hawdsh to the sea is about 200 miles, 
which gives a fall of 1 in 550, equal to an angle of 6)’ of a 
degree, for the dip eastwards of the low desert country between 
the Mawdsh and the Indian Ocean, inhabited by the Beduin Dan- 
kali tribes.* 

As regards the western part of the counter-slope of the Abes- 
sinian chain, it would seem that the fall of the land towards the 
Nile is there considerably more abrupt than it is on the easterti 
portion of that counter- lope; so that the surface of the table-land 
—the broad summit of the mountain-chain—itself approaches 
more to a level. But it is nevertheless certain that the latter is 
in no part absolutely horizontal, and that, in fact, the general dip 
westwards commences from the easternmost edge of the plateau. 

As a whole, this table-land may be denctiied a a succession of 
extensive undulating plains, declining very gradually towards the 
W. and N.W., and being intersected by numerous streams; which 
streams, after a short course on the level of the plateau, fall 
abruptly into deep-cut valleys, in which they soon reach a de- 
pression of from 3000 to 4000 feet below the general level of the 
table-land. The ro of the larger streams are of considerable 
width: that of the Abai, to the S. of the peninsula of Gédjam, is 
at least 25 miles from the extreme points where it breaks from 
the table-land on either side, And as the country within these ’ 
valleys is exceedingly wild and irregular, possessing all the cha- 

* To thu country, at about 25 miles to t of Tadj ia a , lt In 
Aural, which ia remarkable for ite great depression below the level of tie sree TRE 
lepresion, which was first ascertained in 1940, was estimated by me at 700 fect 
‘Joumal R. G..," vol, xi. p. Ixxi.) Since then it has been measured barbmetri¢all 
y Lieut, Christopher (Ibid., vol. xii, p. 222), and M. Rochet d'Héricourt (“Second 
opage A Choa," p. 316); the former of whom makes jt to be 570 feet, and the latter 
917°7 matres, or 714 feet. 
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racters ofa mountainous one, nothing is easier for a traveller, who 
has got first taken a comprehensive view of the entire region, find 
who, on crossing a river, finds himself shut wp within a mass of 
broken country rising around him on all sides to a relative ele- 
vation of 3000 or 4000 feet, or even more, than to suppose that, 
in ascending this broken country on either side, he is crossing a 
mountain-cliain; whereas, on reaching the summit, he has merely 
arrived upon the table-land. It is important to bear this ip mind 
in the perusal of the works of travellers in Abessinia, many of 
whom, under the impression thus alluded to, place mounfains 
where mountains, in the ordinary acceptation of the term, do not 


exist. 

Besides the inequalities of surface occasioned by the deep 
valleys of the rivers, the uniformity of the table-land is further 
broken by higher mountain masées, which in some parts, as in 
Samien, A’ngot, Gédjam, Miécha, Kaffa, &e., attain an absolute 
elevation of from 11,000 to 15,000 feat. As far, however, as our 
present knowledge of them extends, these greater elevations do 
not form parts of any regular system, but appear to be distinct 
isolated masses, unconnected either with each other or with the 
general bearing of the entire plateau. 

As already mentioned, the rivera of Abessinia, in the a 
Pe of their courses, flow over the level surface of the table-land, 

eing little better than muddy brooks, which in the dry season are 
nearly without water, but which during the rains overflow their 
banks so as almost entirely toinundate the plain country, Where 
they begin to break from the level, which they do by fissures in 
the rocky surface, at first only a few wires in width but gradu- 
ally opening to the extent of several miles, they at once form 
cataracts of 80 or 100 feet, and in some cases much more, in 
height, and then continue down a succession of falls and rapids, 
so as to descend several thousand feet in a course of a few miles. 
For example, the absolute elevation of the Abai just above the 
eataract of Tis Esdt, or the “ Smoke of Fire,” in the N.E. of the 
peninsula of Gddjam, is about 6000 feet; while at the “ Broken 

ridge,” only 25 miles lower down the stream, it has already 
descended upwards of 2000 feet, or 80 feet per mile, its height 
there being B95 feet; and in the next 80 miles of its course it 
- falls nearly 1000 feet more.* So too, the Chacha and Berésa, two 
of the sources of the Djamma, a ving oe tribu of the 
Abai, flow over the plain on either side of Angolalla, the Galla 
capital of Shoa, at an absolute elevation of about 8500 feet: at 
only 100 miles from thence, the Djamma joins the Abai a few 
« rales below the ford of the Dérra Gallas, on the way to Gédjam, 


* See ‘Journal R. G. 8,," vol. xii, p. 253; vol. air, pp. 25, ag., 49, 66, my, 
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where I found the elevation of the latter river to be 2936 feet, 
whith gives a fall of about 5600 feet, or 56 feet per mile on the 
entire length of 100 miles.* | | 
The fall of the tributaries of the Nile diminishes graduall 
as they flow north-westwards to join the main stream, whic 
latter, skirting, as it does, the western flank of the high land, is 
the sink into which the Takkazie, the Bahr el Azrek, the Gddjeb 
Télfi or Sobat, the Shoabérri, and whatever other rivers there 
may be, are received ; its current being sluggish, and (as would 
appear) almost stagnant in the upper part of its course, except 
during the floods, In the dry season its bed would indeed almost 
seem to consist of a succession of lakes and swamps, rather than 
to be the channel of a running stream.t At Kharttim, at the 
confluence of the Bahr el Azrek, we have seen that the height of 
the bed of the Nile above the ocean is only 1525 feet, and it is 





* Mr. McQueen, in his ‘Ge cal Memoir,’ med to Messrs. Isenberg arn 
Krapfs ‘ Journals," | 35) and [72], objects generally to the estimates of elevation of 
the beds of the tee a iand Thkkazie respectively, made by Dr, Ruppell and myself, 
as being opposed to these of Brace. This latter traveller — iii. p. 642) caleulates 
the source of the Abii to be “ more than toro miles above the avel of the sen, “onl a 
two statute miles are equal to 10,560 fect, may be taken at 11,000 feet in round mum- 
bers. I estimated it by means of the hypeothermometer at 5770 feet, or | ly a 
trifle more (sre ‘ Nouvelles Annales des Voyages,’ 1946, vol, ii. p, 224, ap.) ; and My, 
d' Abbadie by the same means made it to be 9206 feet (ibid.), Hence the true elevation 
of the source of the Abdi may be stated, in round numbers, at 9000 feet, or 2000 fect 
lower than Bruce's estimate, “Further, Mr. McQueen states that Bruce calculated the 
ciel Sennir (which is but little above the river) to be about 5000 feet above the 
evel of the soa, M. H (‘ Reise, &e.,’ vol, i, net tee Pee) has however 
determined the elevation of the bed of the Nile at Kharfim, tie present capital of 
Senniir, to be only 1431 French, equal to 1525 English feet, or about 2500 lower than 
Broce made it to be, Thus it must be admitted that Bruce's estimates are errongous, 
and that any arguments founded on them are consequently inconclusive, Upon a 
proper comparison of the several heights determined by Dr. Ruppell, M, Russegger, 
| mm self, quite independently of each other and in different parte of the valleys of 
the Nile and its tributaries, it will be found that they are entirely consistent aml con- 
firmatory of one another, When Mr. MeQueen expressed the opinion (Joc, cit.) that 
“there are certainly neither cataracts nor rapids in the stream of the Abawi from its 
sources to the point where Dr. Beke first crossed it [ ween Sida and Gddjam, in about 
LO” 15’ N. lat) to account for 7340 feet [it should be only G000 feet, namely 9000 — 
SOO, instead of 10,340—3000), the difference of elevation in the comparative short 
space of 250 miles,” he waa, of course, unaware of the fact that, between the two 
ea, @ distance of only one-tenth of that mentioned by him, the Abiy falls up 

of 2000 feet. (See ‘Joumal R.G,5,," vol, xiv. p. 49.) And if to this be added 


the rapid fall which th 


various elevations determined by him with the barometer, which are entirely cou 
of the results arrived at by myself, The Chicha is found by him to havea difference of 
level of no leas than wae or 4245 English feet, in the short distance of twelee 


i -—Oth March, 1847, 

May not Lake Zambeze or N"yassi be the continnation of this series of lakes? fin 
this cage it would be simply the npper course of the Nile, N'yassi, acedtding to Mr, © 
Cooley, means “the sea,"—that is to say, the bahr of the Arab and Abeuiniatte 
which term is used to signify not only a sea ora lake, but also a lange river, 
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far from improbable that even as high up as the fifth parallel of 
N. lat, its absolute elevation does not muc exceed 2000 feet. * 

A remarkable peculiarity of most of the principal rivers thus 
joining the Nile is, that they have a spiral course; so that, after 
having formed.a curye of greater or less extent—mostly, as would 
appear, round the isolated mountain masses—they return upon 
themselves at a comparatively short distance from their sources. 
As instances are to be mentioned the Mareb, the sayin the 
Abai, the Gibbe of Bésha (the Zebeé of Fernandes), the Godjeb 
and the Shoabérri; and as Ptolemy speaks * of the snows of the 
mountains of ** Moézi,” it is far from improbable that the head 
stream of the Nile has a like spiral course round a lofty mountain 
mass, similar in character to the snow-topped mountains of Samien 
and Kaffa. 

All the streams of the plateau or western counter-slope of the 
Abessinian chain are affluents of the Nile, and their easternmost 
branches take their rise at the extreme eastern edge of the table- 
land, which is the limit of the basin of the Nile, and the water-shed 
between its tributaries and the rivers flowing E. and 5.E. towards 
the Ifdign Ocean. On the seaward side of this watershed, the 
declivity being much more abrupt and its extent much more limited, 
the rivers must necessarily be of secondary importance. Thus, 
proceeding from the N., we do not meet with a stream deserving 
of name until we come to the Hawish, and even that river is, near 
Aussa, lost in lake Abhébbad before reaching the ocean.f ‘The 
river Haines of Lieut. Christopher,{ which is the next in sucees- 
sion, appears, in like manner, not to have sufficient power to reach 
the sea, at least not atall times ofthe year. Further to the S. we 
find the river Gowin [i. ¢. Wabbi-Giwéyna§], or Jubb, possessing 
a substantive character as an ocean stream ; but this river, during 
the dry season, has at its mouth a depth of vr, two feet.) Ata 
short distance to the S. of the equator is the Ozay, which river, 
though said to be of great extent, has very little water at the 
entrance. Further S. the same law appears to prevail; as is 
exemplified in the Lufiji or Kwévi (Quavi), the Livuma, and the 
Kwima (Cuama) or Kilimine (Quilimane), which rivers rise on 
the eastern edge of the elevated plain in which lake Zambeéze or 
N’yassi is situate, and flow into the Indian Ocean. Here, how- 
ever, the southern extremity of the basin of the Nile having been 





* Jib, iv. cap. ix, p. 115 (edit, Bertil, p. 131). 
+ ‘Journal K Ce. $\: vol, x. p. 580; folk xiv. p. 69, 
t *Journal R, G. §." vol, xiv. p, 96. 
See page 16, rote, 
j) * Bulletin,’ Jed Series, vol. ii, p. 121. 
Tt United Service Journal,’ 1845, part i, p. 127. Between Méubasah and #anai- 
bar, Dr, Krapf found no rivers of any size. See * Bulletin,’ Jed Series, vol. iii. p. 68. 
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vassed, the larger streams of the counter-slope no longer yom that 
river, but take their course westwards into the Atlantic, belonging 
in fact to a distinct bydrographical basin. ‘Thus the recondite 
Jesuit, Father Athanasius Kircher, in his ‘Mundus Subter- 
raneus,* is quite right in substance, if not in form, in placing in 
«ithe Mountains of the Moon"’—that is to say, in the mountains 
of Moézi—the great canis, go of the continent of Africa— 
the central point of division between the waters flowing to the 
Mediferranean, to the Atlantic, and to the Indian Ocean, 

It bag already been observed that several lakes of some mag- 
nitude are situate along the axis of the mountain chain—namely, 
A’shangi, Haik, and < uwii.t And apparently lake Zambéze 
or N'yassi is subject to the same law. 

This survey of the ph sical character of the plateau of Eastern 
Africa cannot be concluded without special attention being directed 
to a most important practical result which it affords, It is, that the 
eastern coast of that continent presents facilities for the exploration 
of the interior very superior to those possessed by the western coast. 
For, when the narrow belt of low land along the shores of the 
Indian Ocean—which, from its general dryness arising Joofn the 
absence of large rivers, is far from unhealthy at most seasons of the 

ear—is once passed and the eastern edge of the elevated table- 
land is attained, a climate is met with, which ds not merely con- 
nial to European constitutions, but is absolutely more healthy 
than that of most countries. I speak from the experience of up- 
wards of two years passed on the high land under cireumstances 
anything but favourable. Here—that is to say, on the edge of the 
elevated plateau, and not in the, low desert country along the sea- 
coast—settlers might take up their permanent residence, without 
apprehensions as to the effects of the climate at any period of the 
year ; while travellers might wait in safety, and even with advan- 
tage to their health, till suitable opportunities should present them- 
selves for penetrating westwards into the interior ; and in the event 
of their having to retrace their steps, they would only return upon 
a healthy and delightful country, where As might remain till the 
yroper season should arrive for their journey down to the coast. 
Dn the other hand, the climate of the western coast, even far in- 
land, is notoriously such, that few can long withstand its baleful 
influences ; while a traveller is necessitated to press forwards, what- 
ever may be the time of the year, whatever the condition of the 
country, whatever even his state of health. And should he, from 
sickness or any other unforeseen circumstance, be compelled to 
abandon his journey, he must do so with the painful knowledge, 
that the further he retrogrades the more unhealthy are the dis- 
Sea ee Metis | aed > Sacco 
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¢ Likewise Lake Abbale? See page 66. 
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tricts which he has to traverse, and the less likelihood there is of 
his ever reaching the coast, more fatal than all the rest. ‘ 

[But while the eastern coast presents advantages of climate so 
much superior to those of the western coast, its physical confor- 
mation renders it impossible that it should possess any river of 
magnitude, which—as I fondly imagined might be the case with 
the Gédjeb, when I sent home from Shoa my first accounts of 
that river—‘‘ may be found to afford another high road into the 
interior of Africa."* In those instances in which rivers of this 
description have been supposed to exist, further information has 
demonstrated the futility of such suppositions. ‘Thus, the pseudo- 
Kilimane, or “ Kilimanci,” which was believed to enter the Indian 
Ocean near Melindah, is shown to be a purely hypothetical river, 
having no real existence whatever ;t while the Jubb or Gowin— 
the pseudo-Gédjeb or “ Gochob”—instead of coming from the 
north-west, far in the interior of Africa, is now found to be nothing 
but the Wabbi-Giwéyna, and to have its sources on the eastern- 
most edge of the Abessinian plateau.f] 

It would now only remain for us to follow the course of the 
Nile @ounwards along its left or western bank; but upon this 
subject, from the absolute dearth of information, there 1s in truth 
but little to say. 

In a letter fromeM. Gauttier d’Are to M. Jomard,§ it is stated, 
on the authority of M. Thibaut, that in lat, 7° 43’ N. the main 
stream, which at this point has its course from the E.S.E., receives 
three branches coming from the S.E., 5.S.W., and S.W. These 
tributaries are said to be of no great importanee, and to ce yagi to 
proceed from the neighbouring marshes. In M. d’Arnaud’s map 
they are represented merely by a small lake or pond (étang), and 
another is shown in about 7° N. lat. They will, however, require 
to be more closely examined before it can be positively asserted 
that they are not streams of some, perhaps even considerable, 
length. Thence continuing to descend the river, we come at 
length, in lat. g° 20’ N., to the great western arm noticed by M. 
d’Arnaud and his companions, to which they attribute the name 
of Bahr el Ghazal, -supposing it to be the same as the Keilih or 
Misselid. M. Jomard, in his “Observations sur le Voyage au 
Darfour,’ recently published, has entered into an elaborate dis- 
quisition on the subject of this branch of the Nile, which he consi- 

ers to be one of great magnitude, and perhaps equal to the direet 
stream ascended by the Egyptian expeditions.*] Should this 
® See‘ A Statement of Facts, &c.," p, 7. 
i See page 17, mote, 7 t See page 46, mote. 
Bulletin,’ Bod Series, vol. xviii, p. 382. 
Bvo, Pare, 1545), p. 26,aq7, ) wy = 
| entered the mouth of this river, which he describes as a magnilicent 


stream, with a tolerably rapid carrent, * Bulletin,’ 3rd Series, vol. iv. p. 160, sq. 
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prove to be the case (and indeed it would appear that this yet 
ugexplored river is Ptolemy's great western arm of the Nile), a 
field for investigation is here opened, whichis perbaps scarcely 
less extensive than that which has formed the subject of the present 
Essay. 

My own personal explorations and researches having, however, 
been confined to the countries watered by the tributaries of the 
Nile on its right or eastern bank, I am not ashamed to avow that 
beyond that river westwards is to me almost a ¢erra incognita. It 
is, therefore, a matter not less of prudence on m part to stay my 
inquiries here, than it is of justice to M. Toner to acknowledge 
how much is due to the communications of so diligent an investi- 
gator of the course of the Nile, ) 


St. Mildred's Court, 
28th Ovtober, 1846. 
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Arr. 11.—A condensed Account of an Exploration in the id 
of Mustralia. By Capt. CHartes Srurt, in 1844 and 1845. 
Extracted from his Journal and from Papers transmitted to 
the Right Honourable the Secretary of State for the Colomes, 
and by him communicated to the Royal Geographical Society. 


(Read 8th and 22nd February, 17.) 
Ix 1843 Capt. Sturt submitted to the Secretary of State for the 


Colonies a proposition for an extensive exploration of the Aus- 
tralian continent, from 5. to N.and from E. to W.., offering to 


organize and conduct the expedition. Her Majesty's Govern- , 


ment acceded to the proposal, but under considerable modifica- 
tions ; and Governor Grey was authorized to propose to Capt. 
Sturt an expedition on a limited scale, towards defraying the ex- 
penses of which a sum of 2500/, was granted. oe Sturt 
assented: and being furnished with instructions by Governor 
Grey, forthwith proceeded to organize his party and make the 
necessary preparations for an undertaking Sage at once the 
most Pawgnt perseverance, the greatest fortitude, and the highest 
moral courage. , . 

The party tonsisted of Capt. Sturt; Mr. Jas. Poole, assistant 
surveyor; Mr. John Browne, surgeon ; Mr. Jobn Stuart, draughts- 
man; and fourteen others. 

On the 10th of August, 1944, the inhabitants of Adelaide gave 
a public breakfast to the members of the expedition, immediately 
after which the main body proceeded towards Gawler Town ; 
Capt. Sturt, however, not quitting till noon of the 14th. 

n the 2ist, arrangements were made for the future duties of 
the several persons composing the expedition ; the men were as- 
sembled, and it was stated what each would be more particularly 
expected to do, at the same time it was explained that every one 
would be required to render mutual assistance to his companions ; 
that disputes and quarrelling would be discountenanced, and all 
‘ntercourse with the natives, but more particularly the native 
women, was positively forbidden, On leaving Moorundi, Capt. 
Sturt adds, “1 felt it a duty I owed both to myself and to my 
men, before they finally left ivilt 
address a prayer to Almighty God for His protection andl 

idance. The men stood uncovered around me; and, having 
concluded it, I directed them to proceed on their journey; and 
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- in Jess than half an hour they had crossed the flat, and were to 
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be seen pushing on slowly but regularly to the serenity 
Mr. Eyre, having obtained the Governors permission, joined 
ithe expedition to supe Weald it up the Darling ; and through his 
zal natives were added to the party. Mr. 
VOL. XVII. _ 
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Esre’'s services to the expedition proved extremely valuable, from 
ti influence he possessed over the natives. 
‘Aug. 24th—Capt. Sturt and Mr. Eyre quit Moorandi and 
proceed up the river. | 
26¢h.—The night exceedingly cold, and ice found in the pans 
in the morning, At 7 a. the thermometer stood at o2°, having 
been during the night at 25°, On gaining the upper levels the 
surface of the country was found undulating and sandy, with 
clumps of stunted cypresses and fusani scattered over it. Lat. 
5° rd Sir, 
28/¢/,.— Rose higher ground at about a mile from where we 
had encamped. At this particular place the high fossil formation, 
through which the river has cleaved its way, terminates in nume= 
rous spurs, with abrupt stony gullies, instead of the bold and loity 
cliffs which generally characterize the scenery of the Murray lower 
down. In passing along we just cleared the heads o these 
gullies, having a thick brush of Eucalyptus dumosa closing upon 
us to the left, the soil a soft yielding sand mixed with rounded 
fragments of limestone.” The lake Bonney was reached on the 
29th, and the following two or three days were occupigd in sur- 
veying and chaining its boundaries. The weathgr continued cold, 
ihe barometer standing at 30°66 inches. Capt. Sturt observes 
on the extremely small number of natives hitherto met with, and 
attributes the decrease of the population to collisions with the 
overland parties. Lake Bonney lies E. by 5. of a bend of the 
river in Jat, 34° 10'S., being 2} miles broad from E. to W. and of 
miles in length from N. to S., communicating with the Murray 
by a small tortuous creek named, by Capt. Sturt, Hawker Creek, 
by which it is annually filled ; its shore is sandy, and it is confined 
by a bank of sand from 25 to 30 feet in height on all sides except 
the S. The country beyond the lake is a barren desert, consisting 
principally of cypress ridges and open salsolaceous plains. 
Lunar observations obtained Sept. 3rd gave the long. 140° 26’, 
lat, being 34° 12'S. | 
Quitting Lake Bonney, the route was through a barren low 
scrub for about 8 miles, till the Murray was again met with in lat. 
34° 14’, where they found an abundance of feed, the soil being of 
a richer description than generally occurs on the banks of that 
river. The expedition had to this point proceeded without the 
slightest disaster, the men contented and cheerful, the animals in 
excellent condition, and the sheep bad travelled admirably. The 
arrangements of the camp were, that, on halting, the drays were 
drawn up so as to form three sides of a square, the tents con- 
stituting the fourth side; thus the camp became a place of © 
defence, the men safe from surprise, the sheep folded within * 
the square, and the dogs chained to the drays. At sunset a, 
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guard consisting of three men was mounted, and remained on 
duty ll sunrise, 83 
. 7th —After crossing an extensive plain of polygonum, the 
Biter pate the Cawelli, the largest Hitt on thes ives Many 
natives visited the camp—men, women, and children; and in the 
evening there was a corrobory, The place is about half a mile 
from the ground where the volunteers were discomfited, and about 
a mile from Fort O'Halloran, a neighbourhood celebrated for 
various tragical events. 
10th.—Reached the Rufus, lat. 34° 4’, at the point from which 
Capt. Sturt proposed sending in advance to ascertain the state of 
the Ana branch of the Darling, discovered by Mr, Eyre on a 
recent expedition to the N.; being anxious, if possible, to run up 
this ancient channel, by which the journey to Ww Villiorara would be 
considerably shortened. Mr, Browne and Flood were accord- 
ingly dispatched to ascertain bow far it would be possible to keep 
the banks of the Ana branch; and during their absence Mr, 
Poole was employed in surveying the lake and the Rufus, the 
latter connecting Lake Victoria with the Murray, It was at this 
spot thaf the natives attacked a party of Mr. Langhorne’s, under 
the charge of Miler, and also Mr. Robinson's party, which latter 
would have been overpowered but for the timely arrival of a de- 
tachment of police sent from Adelaide. 

_ 12th,—Mr. Eyre quitted the expedition to return to Moorundi. 
The influence and authority acquired by that gentleman over the 
natives is described by Capt. Sturt as quite surprising, “an in- 
fluence as creditable to himself as it has been beneficial to them: 
one and all bold him in the highest respect, and regard him truly 
as their benefactor.” The banks of the Rufus, from its junction 
with the Murray to the lake, afforded most luxuriant feed for the 
cattle. Lake Victoria, like Lake Bonney, is a shallow basin, en- 
closed for the most part by barren sandhills, and surrounded bya 
desert country; it is, however, much larger than Lake Bonney, 
being about 25 miles in circumference. 

13th.—The weather exceedingly cold, and the nights clear and 
frosty. The winter must be severely felt by the natives, who are 
without any means of defence against the cold, and many of them 
are prematurely cut off by pulmonary diseases, About twenty 
natives visited the camp, and they persisted in asserting that there 
is no water in the Ana branch, but that at Williorara (Laidley's 
Ponds) there is a lake larger than Lake Victoria, with abun- 
dance of grass around it. The thermometer, tested by boiling 
. Water, gave the height of the country on or below the level of 

the sea. . 
Isith.—_Mr. Browne returned to-day, He stated that he had 
come upon a salt lake about 800 yards in circumference, a third 
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of which was covered with water, and half the remainder encrusted 
with crystallized salt; there were also, about 2 miles beyond, two 
other similar lakes, but dry and without any deposit of salt in 
them. At about 5 miles from these lakes he struck the Ana 
branch of the Darling, marked where he came upon it by a line 
of gum-trees ; its course N.W. by W., width about S80 yards, with 
a northerly current setting upwards from the Murray, caused by 
the beck-floods of that river. At about 2 miles from its junction 
with the Murray it passed through a polygonum flat, in which it 
lost its character. The natives call the Darling “Yankee,” the 
Murray “ Runka,” and the Ana branch “ Paré,” 

22nd—Reached the junction of the Ana branch with the 
Murray, and found an immense body of water rushing into it 
from the river, The country on its banks is miserably barren ; 
in itself, however, it is broad, but its course tortuous and irre- 
gular, The whole aspect of the country is barren in the ex- 
treme; the magnificent gums of the Murray are no longer seen, 
and nothing but a stunted box (Eucalyptus) supplies their place. 
The weather exceedingly cold, the equinox having set ig with 
the wind from the S.W. It is evident that the wmilers are 
dreadfully severe in this depressed region. Mavjng, however, 
turned northward, the climate will soon be of a more genial cha- 
racter. 

‘24th.— Crossed the Ana branch close to the head of the water. 
Here a large black snake 8 feet long sprang at Capt. Sturt, but 
was fortunately avoided; the men soon put the reptile Aors de 
combat; but to the last he showed fight. Gained the Darling at 
sunset, after a journey of about 22 miles: it was all but dry, with 
no perceptible current, whilst its waters were opaque and muddy. 
Many of the flats equalled the richest scenery in England; but 
during the heat of summer the scene changes, and the very 
ground on which the grass at this season waves in Juxuriant abun- 
dance, becomes herbless and bare. Being informed by Nadbuck, 
one of his guides, that a large encampment of natives was in the 
neighbourhood, Capt, Sturt adopted the precaution of doubling 
the guard, so that a sufficient number might always be prepared 
to resist any attack until the whole party were under arms. — 

27th—The Darling hereabouts, lat, 33° 43’, is but a shallow 
stream. [ts channel is still, like that of a canal: an abundance 
of grass is found upon its immediate banks, but the soil is almost 
pure sand. Notwithstanding the increased distance from the sea, 
the boiling-point of water does not indicate a level exceeding 100 
feet above that of the ocean. : 

28¢h.—About noon a numerous tribe of natives, without women « 
and children, was met with, assembled evidently for the purjlose 
of hunting. For the first time rocks of ferruginous sandstone 
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*. 
were met with in the bed of the river, protruding from the sandy 
ridges bounding the alluvial flats. . 
2eh.—The journey was resumed at 7 A.m., the course N.N.E., 
and a distance of 15 miles obtained. The flats of the Darling 
are superior to those of the Murray, having this peculiarity, that 
they are entirely free from reeds, and at this season of the year are 
covered with luxuriant vegetation for several miles. As the ex- 
pedition advanced, the river became clear instead of muddy, and 
there was observed a greater rapidity of current, and quantities of 
bark and grass floating down, covering the surface of the water. 
The Darling was now rising rapidly, rolling its turbid waters 
along at the rate of 24 knots an hour. In one night it had 
changed from an obscure and lifeless stream to a broad and rapid 
river, having risen 3 feet above its previous level. Whence this 
flood came it is impossible to say. There has been much rain in 
these depressed regions, and it may therefore be concluded a 
good deal must have fallen on the hills; and it may be that from 
these the sudden rise has occurred. This rise may be periodical, 
and not accidental; but it continues, and the river is bringing 
down’ large trees and drift. The marks of flood on the trees near 
the river indicates a rise of 18 feet, which would cover the flats ; 
but they havé not the appearance of flooded lands. The line of 
thre Darling does not appear capable of maintaining a numerous 
population, | 
30th.—The river last night rose more than 4 feet; and it is 
now a splendid stream, and looks well in the midst of the dense 
and drooping timber on its banks. The country, at a short dis- 
lance from the river, is more open, and from some of the sand- 
ridges an extensive view may be obtained; no hills are, however, 
visible, although if the floods now pouring into the Darling come 
from the ranges behind Williorara, they must be both extensive 
and lofty. Course N.N.E.; distance gained during the day 9 
miles, 
Oct. 2nd.—The river continues to rise, and has made consider- 
able encroachments on the lower levels; it must be discharging 
an immense body of water into the Murray. The river flats are 
becoming smaller, although still affording an abundance of feed 
for the cattle. A meridian altitude gave the lat. 33° 14’, 
_ srd.—The road this day was over rotten and flooded lands, on 
which the water had subsided, and whose surface the sun has 
caused to open and yawn in deep fissures. This ground was 
much worse for the bullocks than the heaviest sandhills, it being 
impossible for the drivers to avoid the holes; and the wheels, 
falling into them up to the very axle, shook the pdolers to pieces. 
" "These flats are an alluvial deposit, a strong, stiff, tenacious clay ; 
. & Kind of bastard-box ‘Bucalyutne) grows upon their outskirts, 
* c 
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amd the polygonum is scattered over their surface, which is spar- 
ingly covered with grass. “ But few natives have appeared and 
they are wholly inoffensive: one of these, however, managed to 
purloin and conceal our buteher's-steel whilst killing a sheep. 
The theft being discovered, a strict inquiry was commenced, and 
Nadbuck and Toonda, the natives who accompanied us, were told 
that, until the lost property was recovered, they would not be 
allowed any food. On hearing this, Toonda, after speaking to 
one of the blacks, went to the tree under which the sheep had 
been killed, and, scooping away with his foot a little dirt, disco- 
vered the steel, The thief appeared ashamed, and sneaked off, 
and the whole party soon left; neither did they follow the camp, 
owing, in all probability, to the detection of their peculation, and 
the firmness and resolution shown in recovering the stolen pro- 
perty.” At noon a creek was struck, up which the floods were 
just commencing their progress: this creek, it was asserted by 
the natives, is the channel of communication between the Darling 
(Yankee) and Yertello Lake; the latter they stated to be at a 
considerable distance to the westward. The river continues to 
rise; the current is now tremendous, with a depth of 16 feet. 

oth.—A meridian altitude gave the positiongin point of lat. 
o2° 56’. : 

#th.—The rise of the river continues at the rate of about 6 
inches in the twenty-four hours. Most of the large lagoons 
passed were filled by the floods, as was the angle of the river at 
which Mr, Eyre turned back on his recent journey up the Dar- 
ling. ‘The natives are quiet and well disposed, and the influence 
of Mr. Eyre evidently extends to this part, and he merits un- 
measured praise for his exertions amongst them. ‘ To those 
exertions,” says Capt. Sturt, “more than to our own prudence, 
must we ascribe the peaceful manner in which we have passed 
through the tribes. Up to this moment we have not seen a 
weapon or lost an article, the steel having been recovered, Many 
beautiful farms might be established on the banks of the Darling, 
for both its soil and climate are favourable to the growth of the 
hardier tropical productions as well as to the cereal crops; no 
blighting winds appear to prevail, and the rains continue much 
longer than in the neighbourhood of Adelaide.” 

94.— At noon this day our latitude placed us in 32° 33’, 
and we made somewhat more than 5 miles of northing, so 
that we are now in 32° 28! lat., about 2 miles below Laidley's 
Ponds. About 2 pow. Mr. Poole observed a low range of hills 
bearing N.W. by N. with two small cones. The reports of the 
natives of the Cis-Darling country is not veryencouraging. They | 
say that there ts neither water nor grass beyond the hills, sad 
that we shall all die if we persist in passing them. This is a, 
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second edition merely of a former story, and I am neither disap- 
poinged nor discouraged by it.” It had been stated by the cuffes 
that abundance of grass would be obtained at Laidley’s Ponds; 
on arriving there it was found that the country was barren on both 
sides. ‘The grassy flats of the Darling were succeeded by a bare, 
cold, white clay, which formed the banks of the creek, and ex- 
tended to the base of the sandy ridges by which they had been 
approached. Instead of being a mountain stream it was nothing 
more than a channel of communication between the Darling and 
the lakes of Cawndilla and Minandichi: the current was rushing 
into it from the river with great violence, and it appeared to he 
filling rapidly, The native guides here became no longer ser- 
viceable, and Capt. Sturt was from henceforth to rely on his own 
unaided judgment: their reply to inquiries was, “The bullocks 
will hold their tongues out, the drays will be upset; you will all 
die, for there is neither water nor grass on the hills, or a stick to 
burn.” Capt. Sturt adds, “ We have now arrived at the borders 
of the desert which has foiled the most enterprising and the most 
undaunted of Australian explorers, and have now to try if we ean 
penetrte, its recesses. I can only say, that if I succeed in this 
great undertakigg it will be from the guidance of that Good 
Being on whose aid and protection I have firmly relied,” 
L1th.—Mr. Poole left this morning for the hills, accompanied 
by Mr. Stuart, taking a week's provisions. ‘The following were a 
part of his instructions :—* In proceeding on your journey your 
main object will be to ascertain where there is sufficient: water 
and feed for the animals for a week or ten days; and in the event 
of your sueceeding in this, you will be good enough to return to 
the camp with the least possible delay, that no time may be lost 
in moving the party to it. Should you be of opinion that there is 
sufficient feed and water at the head of Cawndilla Lake, it will 
be better for you to return, as the advance of the party even so 
far will facilitate the examination of the hills, and will withdraw 
the party from the neighbourhood of the river, Should there not 
be a sufficiency of water and feed at the place mentioned by the 
natives, at the head of the Cawndilla tata you will proceed to 
the hills, and endeavour to ascertain if there is any valley or any 
grass at the base of the ranges, where the mountain torrents over- 
Mowing the plains cause the vegetation to be more abundant. It 
is not probable that you will be able to ascend the ranges with 
the horses, but it will be discretionary with you to adopt any plan 
you may consider most likely to ensure success on this occasion, 
and you will be at liberty to prolong your journey if you should 
anticipate any favourable result, and have provisions to do so pru- 
dently; and it will remain with you to act according to your own 
- Judgment during your absence, only bearing in mind that the 
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object of your journey is to find the means of enabling the party 
to*advance, and that to effect this object every other consideration 
must be abandoned.” 

Amongst the natives of this part diseases of the eye were very 
prevalent, several having lost the sight of one; and Capt. Sturt 
considered them a short-lived people, from their want of protec- 
tion against the vicissitudes of the seasons. 

12t4.— Mr. Browne started early with Nadbuck for Cawndilla, 
to examine the place where the natives state there is abundance 
of grass and water. On his return at night he reported that both 
were there, but a mile and a half apart; the former in a belt 
round the edge of the lake, the latter in the creek Williorara, 
Immediately opposite to where the party are stationed, on the 
other side of the Darling, about a mile from it, was Sir Thomas 
Mitchell's last camp. The dray-tracks and fire-places were still 
visible ; from this point the ranges could not be seen, but only 
the low sandhills of the Cawndilla, 

lith.—Mr. Poole returned about noon, after an absence of 
four days and a half: his report was by no means favourable. 

l7th—The drays started for Cawndilla at 10 ase The 
country to the S. consists of open plains of regl clay and sand, 
with but little vegetation ; to the N. from the sand-ridges the eye 
scans a depressed region darkly covered with dwarf box and poly- 
gonum. I'he whole of the latter is flooded land, and constitutes 
the bed of Minandichi Lake, whieh, like Cawndilla, receives the 
backwaters of the Darling through the channel of Williorara, A 
portion of this flooded land was crossed by Mr. Poole on his Jate 
excursion to the hills, from the summit of which he perceived 
that it extended far away to the N., occupying nearly the whole 
space between the Darling and Scrope range. Cawndilla can 
never be more than 2 or 24 feet deep, and when full must have a 
larger surface than Lake Victoria; it presents an immense level 
to the eye, bounded partly by sandhills not exceeding 25 feet in 
height, and partly by a dark line of trees, 

20¢h.—This morning Nadbuck made his appearance with two 
other natives from Lake Victoria bringing dispatches. The 
weather has become oppressively hot. 

21st.—Capt, Sturt, accompanied by Mr. Browne, Flood, 
Morgan, and Topar, with the light cart, left the camp at 8 a.m., 
on an excursion to the distant ranges seen by Mr. Poole. At a 

warter of a mule they crossed the sani-ridge which separates 
vawndilla from Minandichi, and descending into the flats of the 
latter, entered on plains of great extent, partly covered with trees 
and brush: course 157° to the W. ofS. Soil a red gandy clay, 
resembling that of the plains of Adelaide, both in its nature and 
Its productions, The trees were generally low, comprising new , 
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species of Casuarina and Capparis, a few Hakeas, and several 
very gpretty and fragrant flowering shrubs. At about 12 mides, 
the course was changed from 157° to 155° W. of S., which was 
continued the remainder of the day, From the time of altering 
the course the ascent became gradual ; and at 23 miles, the party 
having reached the ridge of a sandhill, immediately descended 
into and crossed the bed of a large dry creek coming from the 
ranges, and apparently passing into the almost interminable level 
tothe W. Here were seen four beautiful hawks resembling sea- 
gulls, Topar showed the way to a native well at the foot of a 
gum-tree, about + miles higher up the creek, where the party 
rested, Into this well, covered with branches, the gravel had 
fallen, so that it became necessary to clear it out, and, after all, 
the supply of water proved insufficient, 

22nd.—Having been assured by Topar that another and a 
better well would be met with about 4 miles higher up the creek, 
started at 5 a.m., taking the right bank, having an open barren 
country to the S. To the N. all appeared sterile, nor was there 
a sign of vegetation but in the bed of the creek, the course of 
which’ was marked by a line of gum-trees, as is the case with 
every watercourse in the interior. Arrived at the well, a plentiful 
supply of water ‘was obtained, but it was bitter, from the gum- 
leaves, and when boiled became as black as ink. 

23rd.—Capt. Sturt, haying reason to be dissatisfied with Topar, 
and no longer reposing any confidence in him, determined on fol- 
Jowing his own route, regardless of his guide's remonstrances. 
Reaching the base of the ranges at 10 a.m., they ascended the 
summit, which was more level than had been anticipated, with 
some appearance of fertility; descending the range on the oppo- 
site side, and crossing the head of a creek in which there was a 
small pond of water, they began to mount the opposite range by 
a stony watercourse. From the summit of a hill commanding 
an extensive view nothing cheering could be seen either. to the 
N. or N.W.; everything below was dark and dreary, nor could 
any indication be perceived of creck or watercourse. Water 
boiled at 210°. Returned to the creek at 6 p.m. 

24¢h.— Proceeding up the creek, appearances improved ; several 
large water-holes were passed, and there was found feed for the 
cattle sufficient for some time. The course of the creek was 
straight, and at 7 miles it entered the ranges, having hills on 
either side of ut, Having passed the ranges, and gained their 
northern base, an extensive plain was discovered, Coonbaralba 
bearing N. 45° E, Leaving some detached hills on the left, the 
course became N. by E., and at 3 miles ascended a small isolated 
hal (which the men named Piesse’s Nob) of very remarkable 
appearance, with large blocks of rock in a confused heap on is 
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summit, which were found to consist of magnetic ironstone. The 
needle being placed on one of these rocks to steady it, deviated 
48° from the N. ; and it was only by raising the compass consider- 
ably that it could be made to act. 

25¢h.— Having ascertained that a sufficiency of water and rrass 
could be obtained for the supply of the camp, the party returned 
thitherwards, travelling during the day about 30 miles, under a 
temperature of above 100° Fahr. 

26th.—A sudden squall of wind from the N.W. came on about 
daylight, carrying everything away before it: the weather became 
bitterly cold, and the return to the camp was severe and chilling; 
the wind fairly blew through the clothes, and swept over the plains 
with a force and severity not to be described, so that the party 
were almost perished, The thermometer on the preceding Fri- 
day had been at 110° in the shade, 

29th.—T he horse-team having been yesterday sent in advance 
under Mr. Browne's superintendence, to prepare wells for the 
cattle, the party set forward early; about noon a pit was dug, 
from which during the day 1300 gallons of water were drawn, the 
ordinary daily consumption being not less than from 1100 to 1200 
—an enormous quantity to supply in such a regien, The hole was 
dug at the foot of a rock, and was only a e deep, the water 
filtering through the gravel of which the rock is com i. The 
cattle did not suffer so much as the horses, but the dogs felt the 
beat most severely, and one sheep died from a coup-de-soleil. 

30th.—Capt. Sturt, considering that it would be preferable to 
push on as rapidly as possible for the point at which he proposed 
stationing the camp, rather than to reach it by short stages, directed 
an early start this morning, and fortunately fell in with a pond of 
water, where, stopping to breakfast, the animals were rested, and 
about 5 p.m. reached the long water-hole. Here three natives 
ag found, who stated that there was a well-inhabited country to 

Nov. 2nd.— Mr. Poole and Mr. Stuart went to the hills on the 
right of the creek, while Capt. Sturt and Mr. Browne rode up it 
to take bearings; Mr. Browne, having been attacked with fom 
fever, was compelled to return: following the creek into the plain, 
another beautiful pond of water was discovered, a circumstance 
which afforded much satisfaction, as ensuring the safety of the 
cattle. “The weather oppressively hot and disagreeable, although the 
thermometer does not mdicate a very high temperature; the baro- 
meter lower than at any previous period, indicating, in any other 
climate than this, an approaching storm. The sky cloudless, and 
the wind from the N.E., and even cool, but the excessive light- 
ness of the atmosphere acts upon the system as if it were oppses- — 
sively hot. 
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4th—Left the long water-hole and its dusty precincts this 
mornwg, and established the camp in a free open space in The 
midst of the hills. 
wh.—An excursion to the N.W. having been determined on, 
Flood, Morgan, Lewis, and Sullivan were sent on with the horse- 
team at 94 a.m. They were directed to deposit a tin box con- 
taining 80 gallons of water at 25 or 30 miles’ distance, taking also 
with them 46 gallons in casks. Their course was to be 140 to 
the W. of S. until they were overtaken by Capt. Start and Mr. 
Browne, who followed in the light spring-cart. From the camp 
the plain was traversed for about 5 miles, when a slight ridge was 
crossed; at 24 miles further a small stony range was passed, the 
principal range being about 2 miles in advance, Gaining the 
summit of a hill on foot, a full view was obtained of the imprac- 
ticable nature of the country towards which they were moving ; 
and as there was a watercourse at the foot of the hill, trending 
rather to the S. of W., which appeared to join a creek coming 
from an opening in the ranges, the party proceeded to trace it 
down,,in preference to continuing the previous line of route. An 
elevated table-land appeared to have been gained, through which 
the hills protruded ; it almost seemed as if all the ranges had at 
one time been of equal height, and that the valleys had been filled 
up to a certain level, now forming a plain proportionably higher 
than the — crossed in approaching the ranges. 
6th.—Sullivan and Lewis returned to the camp this morning, 
Capt. Sturt and Mr. Browne proceeding to the summit of a hill 
of considerable height (Lewis Hill), about 3) miles from the 
halting-place of the preceding night. From this point a very ex- 
tensive view was obtained, and the character of the country more 
accurately ascertained. It became obvious that it was an elevated 
table-land, traversed by numerous rocky ridges, seldom or ever 
exceeding 600 feet in height from the level of the plains at their 
base. Not one single cheering feature displayed itself. Barren 
as the country was, there was much grass upon this hill, with kan- 
garoo-grass in the watercourses. Rejoining Flood with the cart, 
the course was N.N.W., when a thick scrub of the Eucalyptus 
dumosa, on the summit of a range backing the one last crossed, 
presented itself; breaking through this, an effectual barrier of 
steep dark gullies and ravines stopped all further progress in that 
direction. The hill-formation had undergone a complete change; 
basaltic rocks, passing into slate, presented themselves on all sides. 
A small bright pool under a rock, which was deepened and en- 
. larged, afforded the clearest and purest water met with for some 
» UmMme. : 
¥th.— Quitting the rocky water-hole about 8 a.m., and pursuing 
. the course of the creek, several water-holes were found; but the 
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bed of the creek had become so rocky as greatly to obstruct the 
a@vance. The valley or glen expanded for a short distange, but 
again contracted, ee the steep rugged sides of the hills closed 
nearer and nearer. At one spot, where there was a native well, 
the remains of a large encampment of natives was discovered. 
About 2 miles from this last sleeping-place, the rock-formation 
turned toa coarse granite, traversed by veins of quartz; large slabs 
of it stretched across the creek, and immense fragments impeded 
their progress, At length, from the numerous boulders, it became 
impossible to lead even a horse any further. Flood ascended one 
of the hills to discover, if possible, any leading ridge by which the 
route might be pursued, but the line of hills ran across the course ; 
he however thought, from what he could see, that there was a 
finer country beyond the hills, and he stated that there was a lofty 
hill about 3 miles to the eastward, from which the country might 
be more accurately surveyed. Leaving the horses, Capt. Sturt 
and Mr. Browne started on foot for this bill, the summit of which 
was gained in 14 hour; nothing satisfactory was discovered, al- 
though the view to the N.W. was very extensive. Nothing could 
exceed the barrenness of the ranges, which extended, nearly N. 
and S., forming a dark line, and bounding the level country below 
them as witha steep wall, The nearer plains were open, and ap- 
peared to have some little nutritious herbage upon them; but 
the exact character of the vegetation could not be ascertained. 
Beyond the plains, an unbroken line of scrub extended to the 
horizon, as dark and gloomy a prospect as man ever looked on; 
the forests in nowise resembling those of England, diversified by 
a variety of hues, but presenting a single shade of brown, while a 
stillness the most profound reigns through these dreary deserts. 
A large hill bore 7° to the E. of N., and observations gave the 
position 31° 32°; boiling-point 210° 24. 

8th.—Mr. Browne and Flood started at 7 a.m. for the purpose 
of endeavouring to discover some practicable descent into the ap - 
they fortunately hit upon apparently the only available spur, and 
on reaching the plains turned northerly, along the base of the 
ranges, until they struck the creek, in which there was an abun- 
dant supply of water and grass. The aspect of the plains was 
better than had been anticipated, and some low hills were observed - 
to the N.N.W. 

h.—Early this morning the roceeded by the descent 
discovered yesterday by Mr. ladle with ee the cart was 
safely got down to the plains. On looking back at the dark mass 
of ranges, they were seen to extend as far as the eye could reach 
ina N.N.W and S.5.E. direction, forming semicircles like hays, 
and having all the appearance of a coast-linc, The course was " 
now half a point to the F.of N. Some prickly acacias in full. 
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blossom, a tree resembling a Banksia, anda new Polygonum ne 
founden the western slope of the ranges, 

10th.—Started at early dawn, observations showing the se re 
tion to be 31° 23’. Finding that the creek (named by Capt. Sturt, 
Campbell Creek) turned too much to the westward, crossed it, 
and struck across for the hills to the N.N.W., nearly parallel to 
. the ranges. For a few miles the travelling was good and firm, over 
sandy plains mixed with clay; at length the ground became co- 
vered cee sh maar of quartz, ironstone, whinstone, and granite ; 
it appeared as if McAdam had thrown there every cart-load of 
stones he had ever filled, so much did the surface of the ground 
resemble a newly metalled road. <A line of undulating hills to 
the left, composed of ironstone, shut out all view of the N.W. 
horizon, At 4 P.M. some gum-trees were observed, indicating 
the course of a creek (Morphett Creek); on nearing them, some 
cockatoos were seen, and also the tracks of an emu. Arriving at 
the creek, there were appearances of water at no great depth; and 
on scraping off some of the surface-gravel the ground was found 
sO bac that digging was commenced in right earnest, and shortly 

| hole of water was obtained, from which the exhausted ani- 

sole were freely supplied. The gravelly and sandy bed of this 
creck proves that it comes from ranges of the same formation as 
those lately crossed. It issues from a large semicircular opening 
in the hills resembling a bay, the range itself having the appearance 
of a coast-line, with all its indentations and jections. Boili 

int 211°. Hitherto the course had been .W., but for the 
fast two days clouds, such as han over large waters were observed 
in the N.W., in the direction of Lake Torrens, and the course 
was accordingly changed to that point. 

12¢h.—The country now began to improve; the soil was still 
red clay and sand, but some very fine flats intervened between the 
ridges, and water alone was wanting to make the place habitable. 
Both ridge and flat were covered with grass; box-trees ( Euca- 
lypti) were scattered over the flats, and on the ridges the Hakea 
grew an ornamental tree. These favourable appearances were 
but of short continuance; the ee ranges became closer and 
heavier than before, and the flats again presented salsolaceous 
productions only. At noon the horses were fagged and over- 
powered with heat, and as any further advance would have been 
injudicious, Capt. Sturt commenced retracing his steps; but in 
order that every possible knowledge of the country might be ob- 
tained, Mr. Browne and Flood were directed to advance some 15 
or 20 miles, and to rejoin the party at the muddy water-hole. 

13¢th.—Morgan killed an emu, which, however, kicked the but 
ofa carabine to pieces with a single blow. The weather proved 
» terrifically hot, and Mr. Browne and Flood rejomed at 3 p.m. 
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On leaving yesterday they kept N.W. for about 10 miles, and 
frfn an elevation they judged they could see 10 miles further. 
At4 miles from the point from which they started, the sand -rulges 
all but terminated, and an open grassy country succeeded, ex- 
tending as far as the eye could reach. The soil was the same, 
but there was more of vegetable decay on the surface, the herbage 
was green and abundant, and they passed several flats upon 
which there appeared to have been water but a few days before, 
‘The remains of four native fires were found at regular intervals, as 
if leading to some place; further N. ridges trending to the N.W. 
were seen. The results of this excursion were on the whole sa- 
tisfactory, it being clear that the same barren country upon which 
Mount Serle looks down does not exist here, and it is also mani- 
fest that the sole impediment to travelling is the want of water. 
* We are now 150 miles to the westward of the Darling, on the 
N. side of the ranges which lie between it and Lake Torrens, 
and, if the hills continue, we may advance with a light party to 
an equal distance into the interior, with the certainty of finding 
water at their base. We have discovered two large creekg, with 
a supply of water in them sufficient to give us time to examine the 
country well, and 1o bring the whole party over the ranges."’ 
14th —Blowing a hot wind, the thermometer at 10S’ in the 
shade; the heat intolerable, and the flies absolutely unbearable. 
17th—A heavy thunder-storm with rain occurred yesterday; 
dense clouds came from the N.W., and the sky was generally 
overcast. “Reached the tents at 5 p.a., having ridden about 47 
miles. Found Mr, Poole better in health, and learnt that affairs 
had proceeded favourably during our absence, Some natives had 
visited the camp, who intimated by signs to Mr. Poole that there 
was plenty of water to the W. and N.W. They did not remain, 
but proceeded to Cawndilla to fish, so that it would appear that 
the present rise in the Darling is periodical, and that the natives 
are collecting from all quarters on the creeks and lagoons. 
19th.—The weather does not appear to have taken up, for al- 
though it has notrained during the day, the wind is high and cold, 
blowing from the S.E., the opposite point from that at which the 
rain commenced.” 
20th.—At noon Mr. Poole, accompanied by Mr. Browne and 
Morgan, with a pack-horse and a fortnight’s provisions, quitted, 
the camp onan expedition. The-following formed a portion of 
Mr. Poole's instructions :—* It appearing more than probable, 
from the observations made on the recent excursion from which 
Mr. Browne and I are just returned, that if we could have se. 
cured a supply of water to have enabled us to get onwards for a 
day or two longer, we should have arrived at the brink of some 


extensive inland waters; and the late rains bolding out every , 
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encouragement for us to make a second attempt to reach it, I con- 
sider yg desirable that you should proceed into the interior, so so®n 
as the plains shall be dry enough to admit of your doing so, with 
a view to ascertaining whether the conclusion at which myself 
and Mr. Browne have arrived is correct or not. You will be 
good enough to take a N.W. course, as the one which I think 
most likely to lead you to a decisive point; but should any fresh 
feature in the country, of which [ am not aware, show itself to 
you, and you should be of opinion that, by deviating from the 
course I have laid down for you to pursue, you will be furthering 
the object of the expedition, you will use your own discretion. 

“Should you arrive at an inland sea, or a body of water the 
extent of which you cannot ascertain, you will take advantage of 
any neighbouring eminence to obtain the fullest view of it for iny 
future guidance, and you will proceed to its shores to ascertain 
whether its waters be saline or fresh. Should thesupply of water 
which I hope the late rains will have secured to you fail, or should 
you find that the rain has not extended so far to the N.W. as to 
enable you to go to a distance such as will be conclusive on the 
points to which I have drawn your attention, you will use your own 
discretion either to return to the camp or to make for the ranges, 
and return afong their flanks. In the latter case, you will ex- 
amine any creek or watercourse on which you may fall, in order 
to ascertain whether there is a sufficiency of water and feed to 
enable me to move the party higher up to the N., the object of the 
present expedition being to avail ourselves of the late rains to 
push into the interior as far as possible, that, by ascertaining its 
nature and character, we may regulate our future pr ins. 
Having every confidence both in your discretion and judgment, 
I leave much to yourself, and I authorize you to deviate from 
these instructions where you may feel it necessary, and consider 
that you have reasonable grounds for so doing,” &e. 

21st.—Mr. Poole had not been more than 2 hours on his jour- 
ney before it began to rain, and this continued without intermission 
the remainder of the day and night. This morning the creek was 
up, and bad a broad sheet of water in it, and every water-hole 
was filled tothe brim. The ground was now in such a state that 
the drays could not be drawn over it, and the advance of the camp 
was necessarily deferred, 

22nd.—A strong wind has surprisingly dried the surface most 
rapidly, soas to enable an advance, Whilst the men were yoking 
the oxen, Capt. Sturt rode to the ironstone range, the summit of 
_ Which he found was crowned with large rocks; the N. point of 

the compass deviated 45° to the eastward from its proper bearing, 
The drays made but slight progress, in consequence of the heavy 
draught. The route was on the left bank of the creek. Although 
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there had, within a few days, been so much water in the creek, 
an@ rain had since fallen so abundantly, there was not pow a 
water-hole im its bed, the thirsty soil had drunk the whole, nor 
could ane than a scanty supply be obtained by digging. Boiling- 
point 210°, 
_ 25th.—Continued the journey up the creck, the ground being 
still too soft on the plains. Ascended Lewis Hill to survey the 
country. The range dividing the eastern and western waters 
shoots its lateral branches into the broad table-land on which the 
party were now advancing. Boiling-point on Lewis Hill 210°; 
on the flat-topped hill (Mount Robe) 2U9°. An abundance of 
grass was found in all the valleys, and the general aspect of the 
country was cheering and picturesque; from its large proportion 
of waste and unproductive lands, it must, however, be deemed a 
barren wilderness; nevertheless, it would support a population 
sufficient to form a connecting link between the province and any 
better country to the N. At this season there is an abundance 
of spear-grass both on the hills and plains; there is also much 
clay, the decomposition of the ranges mixed with the land, but no 
vegetable deposit. The timber is stunted and uselegs,.and the 
other productions of the plain are mostly salsolaceous. The beds 
of the creeks are entirely of gravel and sand, washed clean by the 
force of the winter torrents, So dreadful was the annoyance from 
the flies, that they absolutely hindered the occupations of the 
whole party. - 

27th.—In consequence of the pole of one of the drays snapping, 
all progress was retarded yesterday; this day descended into the 
plains at ] p.M., and reached the first creek at 6, The bullocks 
suffered from the extreme heat ; the sheep refused to stir, and 
the dogs collected under the shade of some trees. 

28th.—Flood, Sullivan, and Joseph were sent to the second 
ereek (Morphett Creek) to make a pond for the cattle, and to 
cig awell. <A day of intolerable heat: the thermometer in the 
shade at 2 p.m. stood at 113°, and at sunset at 100°. 

29¢h.— Quitted the first creek (Campbell Creek) for the se- 
cond at 4.4.m., the distance being more than 25 miles: the course 
was N. by W., at about 4 miles from the ranges; re-established 
the camp at a distance of about $0 miles from the last camp. In 
the evening the wind commenced blowing heavily from the §.8,E., 
and the weather became extremely cold, the temperature having 
undergone one of those singular changes to which this region is 
subject, when the mercurial column ascends or descends 50° in an 
hour. 

Dec. 2nd. —Flood was dispatched early this morning along the 
base of the ranges, to see if he could find water to enable dhe 


camp to move northwards, “Slowly as we may appear to travel, 
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neither horses nor bullocks could have done more under such a 
temperature; and it is only by fostering their strength that itis 
possible to push them hard when occasion requires; the greatest 
precaution also is necessary in such a country as this; and had 
Flood not found water in the small creek, a retreat would have been 
unavoidable. Our present position is full 200 miles to the west- 
ward of Fort Bourke, and about 305, of Mount Serle, with every 
thing to hope for in front, and nothing to ok jaseg in our rear.” 
Flood returned in the evening, having found water for temporary 
purposes only; he thinks, however, that there are several large 
creeks more to the N. While riding out to-day, Capt. Sturt 
came upon heaps of rounded stones, with large boulders amongst 
them: the whole surface bore the appearance of a sea bottom : 
immediately under the hills to the westward there was a line of 
sandhills. One peculiarity marks the deposit of stones on the 
main ranges and on the plains, namely, instead of being mixed 
promiscuously together, the fragments of each rock occupy dis- 
tinct patches —the quartz one, the whin another, the ironstone 
another, chequering the ground likea chess-board ; and 1 would 
almost’appear as if immense blocks of each rock bad been brought 
to these places, and there shivered to atoms. Mr. Poole and Mr, 
Browne returned to the camp. During their absence they had 
struck Lake Torrens, and it would appear that the water 1s not so 
salt at this end of the lake as at the broad part to which Mr. Eyre 
descended; it may be, therefore, that there is a great body of 
water to the N.W., of which Lake Torrens is the estuary. The 
appearance of the country was one sandy desert, undulating, but 
so uniform in colour, that it would be impossible for any one look- 
ing down upon it to observe its inequalities, 

Srd.—Flood succeeded in striking a very fine creck with abun- 
dance of water in it, and at no great distance from the camp. 

5th.—Flood and Mack, having been sent on the 4th to 
search for water, returned this afternoon, having found a large 
creek coming from the ranges, with an abundant supply of water, 
and feed in the adjoining acaciascrub, It is not, he reports, more 
than 40 miles in advance. He saw three native women, the first 
met with in this dreary region, but he did not approach them. 

8th.—A thunder-storm in the morning, but the clouds and the 
rain hung to the ranges. 

Oth.— Moved this morning at 7 A.M. on a course somewhat to 
the E. of N. over the barren, stony, and undulating plains. Made 
about 22 miles, and halted for the night on the banks of a small 


creek. | 
10th.—Reached the creek (named Flood Creek), and found it 
vesy superior to any hitherto discovered. “ Here we may remain 
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for months without any fear of a deficiency of water, should the 
northern interior be found impenetrable at this season of the 


11¢h—Mr. Poole and Mr, Browne, with Mack, started this 
morning, having a fortnight’s provisions, with general instructions 
to traverse the country tothe N.E, Flood was also sent along 
the base of the ranges. Capt. Sturt proposed himself going to 
the eastward of them, to ascertain from what sources all the sur- 
rounding creeks are supplied. Capt. Sturt observes, “ We are 
gradually but firmly aka our way into the interior, and, with 
the blessing of Providence, shall, I trust, raise the veil which has 
so long obscured it. Up to this period we have had nothing to 
disturb the tranquillity of our proceedings, No natives have been 
hear to embarrass us, nor have we as yet felt the want of either 
water or feed. Yet | am sensible that this prosperous state of 
things may change, and I feel that any hasty or imprudent step 
would cripple my means or exhaust my forces. It is marvellous 
to me that this part of the interior is not inhabited ; for, although 
it bea desert to civilized man, it must be very different to the 
savage, for here there is abundance of food for them! birds 
building in the most exposed situations, emus on the plains, and 
the bark of the trees rough with the tracks of the opossums, 
Where, then, are its inhabitants? Are they gone to a better 
country, or does the stony and burning nature of the ground drive 
them from their haunts at this season of the year? Another pe- 
culiarity marks this distant region; all vegetation still looks green 
and fresh, and the grasses which have long since shed their seed in 
Adelaide are not yet ripe here, Amongst them is a rye-grass that 
will, I have reason to think, be valuable; there is an indigenous 
wheat, which, by cultivation, may turn out well, although the seed 
is small; and there is a fine oat. This might therefore with 
propriety be termed the Cereal Creek, to mark the character of 
1S Veretalion,” 

12th.—About ten last night a most tremendous squall came on, 
which in a moment levelled every tent in the camp, and bent the 
trees to the earth, 





A small party of natives came to the camp, but they manifested 
great alarm, and remained but a short time, although every kind- 
ness was shown to them ; they were miserable looking creatures, 
possessing neither the elasticity nor the firmness of the savage, 
13¢h.—Wishing to ascertain the nature of the country to the 
eastward, Capt. Sturt left the camp with Mr. Stuart and Flood, 
pursuing a course to the hills somewhat tothe S, of E. From 
one of the highest of these, three detached ranges of hills were 
seen to the eastward, at a distance of at least 40 miles, an immense 
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plain intervening, dark with brush at its further extremity. De- 
scenjing from the hills, the party advanced about 8 miles, haling 
for the night without water. 

I4¢h.—The wind blew so keenly that the party were glad to 
keep on their great-coats. Crossed level plains with much grass 
for the first 14 miles, traversing the beds of several dry lagoons 
and hollows. Appearances clearly demonstrated that the whole 
of this part of the country is under water in the winter season, 
Entered a dense brush of cypresses, acaciw,and hake for 16 miles. 
The temperature changed, and the atmosphere became oppres- 
sively close, Arrived at a naked sandy mound, a view was ob- 
tained of the hills towards which they were advancing, on reaching 
which the view became most discouraging; not a spot of green 
was to be seen, and the hopelessness of obtaining water, of which 
they had been deprived during the preceding 28 hours, induced a 
return tothe camp. Turning, therefore, to the westward, after 
a progress of S sila encamped for the night. 

16¢4.—The morning-star had scarcely risen when the pe 
mounted, anxious to get the horses to water, Crossing the plains, 
struck « creck at § a.m, running up which, in about a mile a 
small pond of muddy water was discovered ; by boiling, this be- 
came clear, And go plied the wants of the party. Returned to 
the camp by a N.W. course, thereby avoiding the hills, 

17th.—This is the country of winds and whirlwinds; it always 
blows hard, let the wim! come from whichever point of the com- 
pass it may. - 

18¢h.—Flood brought in part of a cucumber-vine which he 
picked up on the creek; he stated that there were several fruit 
on the stem, Therearea number of night-birds here, which make 
the most uncouth noises during the night, but fly about during 
the day like common birds. — 

ltvh,—Capt. Sturt with Mr, Stuart and Flood went down the 
creck to examine it: thermometer at the camp 110°. The 
creek continued for 9 miles, when it was lostin the pine-serub, 
This afternoon a comet was observed a little to the S. of W. It 
was small and dim, with its tail inclined to the W, 

2let.—A day of extreme heat; the thermometer 113° in the 
shade, with a hot wind from the W. The men generally com- 


_plain of disordered bowels and sore eyes. Seeds are fast ripen- 


ing, but it is extremely difficult to secure them; the seed-pods 
ripen in a day, and a single blast opens them all. 

25¢h.—T his afternoon Mr. Poole and Mr, Browne returned ; 
they had reached to within 5 miles of the 28th parallel, and had 
not only found water, but bad ascertained that the ranges continue 
tothe N. They came back in good spirits, but their horses had 


. hota leg to stand on, having been amongst broken stony ridges, 
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where they had lost their shoes; added to which, the weather was 
sian =f hot, and they had had no water the last day. . Mack, 
who went with them, lost 14 Ibs, in weight. The following is a 
condensation of Mr. Poole's report:—* Left the camp on the 
morning of the 11th, followed a N. course for 3 miles, but, 
seeing that it would lead into an acacia scrub, changed it to 
N.N.E., and at 12 miles found a small pool of water, at which 
the party encamped, having travelled 15 miles over a barren 
stony country, On the 12th, started at 6 A.M. ; at 2 miles saw 
distant ranges, and at 3 entered the acacia scrub. At 15 miles 
crossed a creek, the course of which was to the S. W., with box- 
trees and poyeoomns, but no water, At 6 miles from the hills, 
saw several places where the natives had been Preparing acacia- 
seeds for food, the pods having been threshed out,. At 5 p.m, 
reached the hills, the acacia scrub extending to within half a 
mile of their base. Found no water, and encamped in a gully, 
Ascended a hill, and from it saw gum-trees in a plain N.W,, 
affording hopes of finding water in the morning. 13th. Left the 
gully at sunrise and made for the gfum-trees, struck a creek with 
no Water in it, but observed numerous flighis of pigeons, all’ going 
tothe N.W. Followed the course of the creek, and at 2 miles 
found a place where the natives had been diggittg for water; 
scraped a well which afforded a sufficient supply. After break- 
fast moved to a second creek, and at 2 miles encamped, on 
account of the horses being jaded. 4th. Took bearings, being 
in lat. SOP 10’, = AtG acs, ieft the camp for a hill, which Mr. 
Poole named the “ Magnetic Hill” (Mount Arrowsmith) from 
its turning the needle from the N. to within 3° of the S. point, 
Saw several hills tothe N. and N.N.E. Descended and steered 
for a table-range, which was reached about 2 PM. Followed 
down the creek to the eastward for 10 miles; found water and 
encamped, having travelled 35 miles. The country consisted of 
open plains, covered with rounded stones and quartz. 15th. 
Changed the course to N.E. through the scrub for 3 miles. 
The creek we were now on joined another with gum-trees in it, 
and at a short distance up this creek found a large supply of 

permanent water, at which we stopped for the night. Mack 
went up the creek, and reported that there were several large 
ponds of water. The appearance of the country barren, the. 
plains stony, the hills of volcanic formation, with gypsum. Lat, 
observed, 29° 47’ 35" S. 16th. Followed up the creek, and 
found from 15 to 20 large holes of water, The horses were 
now beginning to suffer in their feet from the stony nature of the 
ground, their shoes being worn through the centre. . The rock 
formation changed to porphyry, Distance travelled about #3 
miles. 17th. Followed the creck for 5 miles, changed the , 
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course to N. for some distant hills: the creek turned to the F.; 
at 24, miles struck a creek with large water-holesin it; this crrek 
differs from those previously met with, its waters being muddy, 
and little or no grass in it. At 10 miles further struck another 
creek, where we encamped for the might. In consequence of 
the stony surface travelled over, the horses lost their shoes, and 
were becoming lame; the hills still distant about 12 miles, 
Resolved after ascending these hills to return home. 18th, — 
Leaving Mack in charge of the horses, ascended the range be- 
tween 9 and 10; saw ranges to the N. and N.E. From this 
point the range appeared to trend to the N.E., the scrub following 
the line of the range as far as the eye could reach, Took bear- 
ings and returned to the camp. Followed down the creek to its 
junction with the main creek in a N.E. direction; followed the 
main creek for 5 miles; the banks low, the flats similar to those 
of the Darling. ‘The natives here appeared to be numerous, 27 
fires being found at one encampment. 19th. Followed the banks 
of the creek E,S,E.; the day exceedingly hot, the birds overhead 
gasping. Found a muddy hole of water, at which we encamped 
for the night, having travelled 25 miles. 20th. Continued along 
the bed of the creck through the ranges, but found no water; 
from the summit of a small hill traced its course to the N.E. 
for some miles. Left the creek on a course S. by W. At 14 
miles changed to S.£., and at 2 miles struck a creek, and found 
some water at 18 inches by digging. 21st. Followed this creek 
for 2 miles, left it for one of its branches in a S.W, course, then 
proceeded 5.W. for the White Hill range, which was ascended 
to take bearings. At 6 miles struck the main creek: course 
N.E. and S.W. 22nd. Changed the course to the S. of W., 
struck the main creek and followed it for some distance ; found 
abundance of water, and encamped. As the animals required 
rest, travelled 15 miles only. 23rd. Followed a 8.E. by §. 
course over open plains covered with stones, the magnetic hill 
being tothe 5.W.; encamped on a small creek about & miles 
E. of this hill. Distance travelled, 35 miles. 24th. At 8 miles 
struck the first encampment; at 3 p.m, entered an acacia 
scrub; course 5.W.; at 6 miles encamped; no water for the 
horses, On the 25th started at 5 a.m., and reached the camp at 
4pm.” 

Mr. Poole returned with sore eyes, and was otherwise indis- 
posed. From the above account it was evident that the camp 
might be moved 80 miles higher to the N, without any fear of 
the supply of water failing. 

28th—This day the tents were struck and the party resumed 
their journey. While Mr. Poole led the way, Capt. Sturt with 
Mr. Browne and Mr, Stuart ascended a lofty hill to the eastward 
to take bearings 5 they were now on the highest point of the last 
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of the ranges of the chain, and yet were in the very centre of har- 
rentess. At 8 p.m. halted until the moon should rise, having 
travelled about 12 miles. Ata quarter to 10 again advanced on 
a N. course. Atdaylight Mr. Poole caught sight of the hills, 
but in the obscurity of the early morn he bad taken bearings of 
the wrong hill, and they got insensibly deeper and deeper into the 
pine midges. Hoping that it was only a narrow belt, they pushed 
on, but the exertion was too great in that heated and inhospitable 
desert, In vain did the drivers force the bullocks over one sand- 
hill after another, they were like the successive waves of a slormy 
sea. Mr, Poole was sent on to water with the horses and ERS 
Capt. Sturt and Mr. Browne remaining with the teams, Shortly 
after arrived at a salt lagoon, on the other side of which were the 
sheep, unable to move further. Here it was determined to leave 
two of the drays, in the hope that, by putting two of the teams in 
one, some progress might be made, but even then it was very 
slow. Mr. Poole’s track leading deeper into the forest, Mr, 
Browne was sent tothe eastward to ascertain jts extent in that 
direction, and it appearing to terminate at 3 of a mile, the gourse 
was changed thitherwards. The bullocks were complettly ex- 
hausted ; they were therefore unvoked, and, leaying all the men 
but Mack with the drays, Capt, Sturt drove them on to water. 
Guided by Mr. Browne, they cleared the sandhills at dark, At 
the end of the brush one of the bullocks fell, and at about 3 
miles from the creek asecond dropped. Having reached a water- 
hole, the remaining bullocks obtained relief, and Capt, Sturt and 
Mr. Browne rest, having been on horseback 36 consecutive hours, 
The westerly course had caused all these difficulties, but, adds 
Capt. Sturt, “I am not surprised at Mr. Poole’s being deceived 
by the appearance of the hill, for in those dense brushes he was 
unable to get a second bearing.”’ 

S0th.—W ater was sent to the nearest bullock, but he was 
already dead ; the sheep all arrived safely at 1]. “It is remark- 
able that, notwithstanding the extreme heat of the days, the 
nights are exceedingly cold, insomuch that we are compelled to 
put on heavy coats. We last night gradually crept into the fires, 
and to-day the thermometer stands at 106° in the shade. Mr. 
Poole and Mr, Browne are both complaining of illness, and some 
of the men are suffering from inflammation of the eyes," 


1845, Jan. 2nd.—The three drays reached the creek at 3 A.M., 


both men and animals worn out with fatigue. At daylight they 
proceeded to the well which had been dug, and by 9 they were 
much recovered. The men stated that the heat had been S00 
intense that, when they stopped, the poor animals powed the 
ground away from the surface toget ata coaler bottom. Mack's 


boots were so burnt that they cracked, and Lewis, who foolishly - 


exposed his back to the sun, got severely punished. 'The dogs 
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lost all the skin off the soles of their feet, and could hardly 
crawle one of them, indeed, fell in the rear and must have ine*i- 
tably perished. 

Srd.—The sheep have turned out a most valuable stock, and 
are so exceedingly quiet as to give no trouble; their fleeces are 
as white as snow, and they are in excellent condition. 

6th.—The heat is so great that, notwithstanding the wheels 
of the drays were lately put in order, the tires have expanded so 
much as to render it necessary to wedge them before moving on. 
The men are complaining, and the water is so bad that serious 
consequences are to be apprehended from remaining here even a 
day or two longer. There bas been little change of weather for 
the last month; the wind blows from the S.E. in the morning, 
but follows the course of the sun; towards noon it rises, and at 
sunset moderates. 

‘th—The drays being ready, the party would have moved, 
but so terrible was the heat that it was impossible to stir before 
9 p.m. Up to that time the iron bows of the bullocks were so hot 
that they would have burnt the animals’ necks. Reached the 
creek af LO, keeping the bullocks yoked that there might be no 
delay in the morning. Near the water-hole just left there were 
some native huts of a very superior kind; instead of the usual 
flimsy habitation of boughs, these huts were arched over with 
strong limbs of trees, on which a thick thatch of grass was laid, 
and over this a quantity of soil, so as to render the habitation both 
air-tight and water-proof, The entrances were of an elliptic 
shape; each hut bad a smaller one attached to it, in which pro- 
bably they deposit their nets and stores, | 

Sth.—Starting at 5 a.w., the journey was concluded an hour 
before noon, thus avoiding the extreme heat of the day. On ar- 
riving at the creek, the fires of some natives were found still 
burning. As soon as the camp is established, Capt. Sturt will 
himself proceed to the N., having ordered Flood to start to- 
morrow to seck a good line of road. The fall of the creeks 
hereabouts ts to the eastward, but, however promising their appear- 
ance may be, they all terminate on the plains, cither by spreading 
over them, or else filling some shallow basin, which for a time 
assumes the character of a lake or a lagoon, but is soon dried up 
by summer heats. 

10¢h.—Flood having succeeded in finding tolerable ground to 
move over, left their position for the main creek, crossed by 
Mr. Poole in his recent excursion, in which he considers there to 
be a permanent supply of water. Traversed open stony plains 
of a barren nature, and crossed a fine creek at about 8 miles, the 
fafl of the waters being to the eastward. Mr. Browne and Mr. 


* Poole were both now tolerably well, but this season would trv a 
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ednstitution of iron. The same burning weather continues, be- 
fom: which everything is giving way. Mr. Browne found a bottle 


of citric acid melted in his box, and his boots and shoes sticking 


together. The thermometer ranges from 90° in the morning to 
108° at 3 p.m., and 97° at sunset. 

11th.—Started at 4 a.m., and, pushing through the brush, de- 
bouched on open plains, generally covered with fragments of 
quartz; nevertheless they had more grass on them than those 
traversed yesterday, Keeping a little to the right, to avoid the 
gullies connected with some low ranges, reached the creek at 
noon, pitched the tents by a large water-hole, and found abund- 
ance of feed in and near the creek, 

12th.—Wind N.W, The thermometer at noon stood at 108° 
in the shade, The mountain structure of the country has com- 
pletely changed, the ranges are no longer continuous, but rise in 
unconnected groups, and they have also decreased in elevation ; 
the rock formation is indurated sandstone, traversed by veins of 
quartz or shale, but, notwithstanding that, the hills are fast dis- 
appearing ; the country is well watered, and the creeks are nu- 
merous. a 

l4th.—Capt. Sturt, with Mr, Poole and Mr. Browne, Flood, 
Joseph, and Mack, left the camp at | p.u., following the general 
course of the creek, Mr, Poole and Mr. Browne had been down 
this creek, and had found more than 20 large water-holes in it. 
“We passed one at about 3 miles from the camp, and shortly 
afterwards a considerable creek junction from the westward. 
After passing this water-hole we looked in vain for another; the 
whole channel of the creek was as dry as if no water had been in 
it for months. [ was not myself surprised at the rapid disappear- 
ance of the water, although my ae eR ions were, for I saw that it 
had been exposed to the double effects of evaporation under an 
almost vertical sun and absorption in a gravelly bed. They had 
not, like myself, seen rivers and lakes dry up before them, or they 
would not be surprised at what they nowsaw. Mr, Poole assured 
me that he and Mr, Browne crossed the creek junction higher to 
the westward, and that he felt confident there was a permanent 
supply of water in it.” | 

lth.—Left the Red Hill Creek at 5 a.st. on a due N. course 
for a remoter creek, arrived there about noon, and found an abun-, 
dant supply of water, the bed being of a stiff clay. The general 
course of this creek was E, and W. 'Traversed barren, stony, and 
treeless plains for 12 or 14 miles; on the right there was a low 
range consisting almost entirely of small peaks, to the left low 
hills connected with Red Hill (Mount Poole), and in front some 
undulating ground connected with the ranges towards which thtey 
were advancing, The precincts of this creek were bare of vege- . 
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tation, and resembled the polygonum flats of the Darling, . 
Lat.29° 14". ? 

24th.— After exploring a considerable extent of country in 
various directions, Capt, Sturt returned to the camp, where every- 
thing was found to have gone on favourably during his absence, 
and where some degree of comfort was experienced after the ex- 
posure toa degree of heat perfectly astounding. On the 2lst 
the weather was terrifically hot, the horses dripped with perspi- 
ration, the thermometer rising to 118° in the shade, but in the 
bush it had been at 132° in the shadeand 155° in the sun. “It 
is now very evident that the ranges have altogether ceased to the 
N. and N.W., nor is it likely from appearances that they continue 
inuch further to the N.E. We have then the level and almost 
boundless interior before us, without a landmark of any kind to 
guide us, but for the present we are locked up as firmly as if girt 
round by ice at the north pole, it being impossible to move to any 
distance in consequence of the dry state of the country.” 

27th.—* The creek crossed about 4 miles to the N. of our 
camp,was called by Mr. Poole the ‘ Rocky Creek” (Preservation 
Creek}, and was found by him to contain an abundant supply of 
water in its bed ; broke up the camp and advanced thither, fixing 
our position about a quarter of a mile from a romantic rocky 
glen of slate, in which there was an ample supply of water for 
12 months tocome. If unable to advance, we can here hold our 
ground, and occupy a most commanding position, so as to be 
ready to push into the interior at a moment's notice, 

29¢h.—Mr. Browne had a serious attack of illness, and for 
some hours this morning was in excruciating pain; he is much 
relieved, but remains weak and,exhausted. Mr. Poole left for 
Mount Poole to take an altitude. ‘The barometer ranges from 
2° 90’ to 29° 70. The thermometer 101° at 8 a.w., 108° at 
3 pM. The men generally complaining of rheumatism.” 

Feb, 4th.—Being exceedingly anxious to get one of the natives 
to the camp, Capt. Sturt, with Mr. Browne and Flood, started, 
in the hope that he should fall in with a tribe seen by Flood at a 
ereek about 20 miles distant. The wind blew from the N.E.: 
and the blasts coming with tremendous heat, were compared by 
Capt. Sturt to the scorching blaze of a kitchen fire, insomuch * 
.that he was absolutely compelled to turn from them, Any of the 
dogs would have died on the plain, but the horses stood it-well, 
Crossing an extensive plain, they were beset by a number of large 
hawks, which came down from the sky in hundreds, One bird 
had previously soared round them as if to reconnoitre, and shortly 
afterwards numerous dark spots were seen in the air, which soon 
became literally speckled with the birds, crossing each other as 
- they wheeled to and fro; some of them came so close that they 
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-might have been struck down with a riding-whip: after a time 
they resumed their lofty flight. On arriving at the creele the 
natives had left. 

10¢h.—Having been compelled to return from a proj | ex- 
cursion by the illness of Mr. Poole, Capt. Sturt made further 
preparations for a second journey to the N., and left yesterday 
morning at daylight, accompanied by Mr, Stuart with Flood anc 
Joseph, and with the light cart. Instead of passing by the little 
hill, a course more to the westward was chosen, by which an easy 
and gradual descent to the plains was obtained. A creek, pre- 
viously supposed to flow to the eastward, was ascertained to fall 
to the westward, At 64 p.m. halted for the nicht on a small flat. 

1 lth.—Having filled the tank and casks, and loaded the cart, 
Capt. Sturt with Joseph (and Punch, with 60 gallons of water in 
the cart, which he caleulated would last eight days, allowing the 
horse 5 gallons, and Joseph and himself 3 quarts per diem } 
started on foot. Flood was directed to return to the water at the 
clump of gum-trees, to await the return of Capt. Sturt and 
Joseph; Mr. Smart remaining to sketch the hills. Lat, by Ca- 
pella, 28° 38! 5". -' 

12th.—Morning cool; but at noon the heat became excessive, 
and the horse showed great distress, refusing his food. «We 
are now, | believe,” says Capt, Sturt, “in the most gloomy desert 
man ever trod; all the sand-ridges are covered with tussocks of 
spinifex, a thick wiry grass generally found near the sea-cnast and 
only in the most barren situations, The character of the country 
continues the same, small flats surrounded by sandhills, The sand- 
hills are covered with hakea bushes, all, or the majority of them, 
dead; and the only shelter was, under the cart. These deserts 
are as silent as the grave. No living creatures save anis are 
here, even the fly is absent: we have not seen a bird or heard an 
insect all day, yet the tracks of wild dogs are everywhere visible, 
How they subsist I am at a loss to imagine,” 

13¢h.— The horse showing great weakness, he was unharnessedd, 
and Capt. Sturt mounted him, though without a saddle. The 
country bore the same aspect, though it became, if possible, even 
worse. At between 9 and 10 miles got on a small sandhill : 
* from this there was not an elevation of any kind to be seen. The 
country to the N. and W, appeared to dip, yet a view of 8 or 10. 
miles was obtained ; it was sufficient to depress the Spirits of any 
one. ‘hey had now reached the parallel of 28°; long. 141° 22 
or thereabouts. No distant peak revealed itself to the N., no 
reflected light showed that the sun had sunk behind a mass of 
waters ; the horizon was as level as that of the sea. from N. round 
to N. again, and a deathlike sickly hue pervaded the sceife. 
“In point of latitude we were nearly abreast of Moreton Bay, - 
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amd more than 200 miles to the westward of the Darling. When . 
the meon rose we turned our back on this dreary wilderness, md 
reached the cart at midnight.” 

l4th.—* Fifteen gallons of water still remained in the cart; it 
behoved us therefore to make the best of our way back: by giving 
the horse occasional rests and travelling by moonlight, we reached 
the water-hole where we had taken in our water at 3 p.m. on the 
1 Sth, through dreadful heat. 

l6ti,—“ Reached the gum-trees at 1] a.m., where we found 
Mr. Stuart and Flood anxiously awaiting us. Thermometer at 
3 p.m. 110°; wind S.E.” 

l7th paar pens Joseph at the water-hole, Capt. Sturt, with 
Mr. Stuart and Flood, proceeded to trace down the creek. Its 
course was 5.W. and W.S.W., sometimes spreading over flats, 
but always reforming and increasing in size. At about 12 miles 
fell on a creek j junction ( Frome rarer of considerable size from 
the 5. Halted at night, having travelled about 34 miles. 

18h.—*" Flood became unwell, and complained that his bead 
was on ares the heat was excessive. The horses hung down 
their héads ‘and refused to move. The only object being to 
trace down the creek, as soon as Flood felt better we retraced 
our steps. From general appearances [ felt assured that I was 
at no t distance from some decided change of country. 
Mount Hopeless must have borne 5.8.W. of me; ‘and, according 
to the chart, I most have been in the bed of Lake Torrens. 
Our camp is 29 40'S. lJat., and in 14)° 34’ EB. long. 1 am ex- 
tremely gratified at my journey down the creek. It will enable 
me to throw the party 80 or 90 miles in advance on the first fall 
of rain.” 

21st.—* Reached the camp late in the day. On the 19th, 
under the shade of a tree, 4 fect from the ground, the thermo- 
meter stood at 152°, and in the sun at 157°." 

24th.—*" We have had no rain since the 20th of November, a 
period of three months, nor is there the slightest indication of 
am change; it therefore became a matter of grave importance 
whether or not a further reduction of rations would be advisable. 
On examining the stores it appeared that there was a-sufficient 
supply of meat for thirty-two weeks, whereas the flour would last 
only twenty-nine, It was therefore determined to reduce the 
quantity of flour to 6 lbs. a-week each, and to make « corre- 
sponding reduction in the tea and sugar: these arrangements 
were cheerfully concurred in by all.” 

March \st.—* Every bird and every animal has now forsaken 
these lonely and inhospitable regions. If any of the former ap- 
peir, it is only for a moment, to rest their weary wing, and then 
-passon. Birds of prey, parrots, pigeons, have migrated to the 
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. N.W.; whilst, on the other hand, pelicans, cormorants, and wild- 
fowl come in from that quarter; the first is a strong proof that 
there isa better country to which these birds go, the other is 
equally indicative of there being a desert or asea between us and 
it. The service we are engaged on is not such as the explora- 
tion of Africa or America, but it is of a peculiar character, re- 
quiring the men to throw themselves into situations of great 
hazard and difficulty.” 

6th.—A flock of pelicans flew over this morning from the 
N.W.; Mr. Browne shot one, which had a small fish in it, but it 
was too much decomposed to determine what it was. Flood 
started down Evelyn's Creek to the eastward, to ascertain 
whether it continues beyond the flat on which it appeared to Mr. 
Poole to terminate, 

éth.—Another tremendous day of heat, with an unusually 
heated appearance in the sky; wind S.E, Flood returned in 
the evening, having gone 30 miles down the creck, which he 
found took up again. At 25 miles he struck on a sheet of water 
in its bed more than a mile long; he saw smoke to the E.8.E., 
but met with no natives. He found great quantities’ of the 
kidney-bean growing on the banks of the creck, on the seeds of 
which a number of cockatoos were feeding. 

Oth—* "This day completes the seventh month of our peregri- 
nations, yet here we are, bound hand and foot, as it were, without 
the Rate of moving, captives in a large and gloomy prison. Mr. 
Poole is again very unwell,” 

10th.—** The morning hot and oppressive, but at 4 p.m. a par- 
tial thunder-storm from the N.W., the wind having previous) 
been at E. A little rain fell, but the barometer did not move.’ 

12th.—Capt. Sturt left the camp with Mr. Browne, Flood, 
Joseph, and Mack, taking the light cart. Proceeded to an old 
encampment on the banks of Evelyn Creek, it being an object 
to follow it down as far as possible. A good deal of rain had 
fallen near it, and there were many ponds on the plains; crossed 
the extensive flatin which Mr. Poole thought the creek termi- 
nated, Encamped for the night, having ridden about 33 miles 
in a S.E. direction. A meridian altitude of Pollux gave the 
position 27° 56", 

13¢h.—Crossed the creek, and took up a course of about 80°,, 
the trend of the creek being 76°. Traversed sandy flooded 
ground, covered profusely with various grasses, especially rice- 
grass. Here had been the harvest-field of the natives, their 
thrashing-floors and heaps of straw chequering the plain. “ From 
the ridge we discovered that the plain extended an immense dis- 
tanee to the S. and S.W., with scarcely a tree upon it, but inter- 
sected by small channels which, lined with polygonum, divided . 
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it into spaces resembling fields. We discovered a fine sheét , 
of water, on which were a number of ducks; Mr. Browne 
went to shoot some, but, as they were wild, be followed them to 
the other end, and there surprised a native female with a child. 
She was apparently by herself, but there were two bough-huts 
near where she was sitting, and the men evidently were hunting, 
It was not until after we had settled ourselves at the water with 
the view of waiting for the men, and had allayed the old lady's 
fears by giving her three or four cockatoos, that she mustered 
courage to cal] out, on which three more damsels made their ap- 
pearance, who had concealed themselves in the polygonum, In 
the afternoon two men came in, the one had killed nothing, the 
other had a talpero and a lizard. Although they spoke and 
understood several words of the Darling language, we could 
make nothing out of these stupid people. We gave one a toma- 
hawk, and the other a blanket; and at sunset they obligingly 
sent their women to us, of whom we got rid with some difficulty. 
The men were both circumcised.” 

l4th.—* The channel of the creek flows round the spur which 
runs into tle flat from the main ridge, and then again spreads 
over a more extensive plain than the first, extending many miles 
to the S., and" fotming an immense bay to the westward. We 
now struck down the plain. At 6 miles-we came to another 
spur from the ridge, but from it we could see no opening leading 
out of the'extensive basin before us, save to the E.S,E,: we there- 
fore took that route, following it for 3 miles, when we descended 
into the bed of a large lake now perfectly dry. Traversing this, 
we again ascended a portion of ghe ridge, but here we lost sight 
of all gum-trees, and flooded land and scrub alone presented 
itself from N.to S. No object being to be gained by advancing, 
we turned about, and at sunset reached the water we had left in 
the morning, The natives, probably anticipating our return, had 
removed to the other side of the water, and had been joined by 
another family. They told us they had come from the 8. in 
consequence of the total failure of water in that quarter; and they 
said that there was no water tothe eastward. When we informed 
them that we were going there, they shook their heads, and said 
we should soon return. We gave the oldest a knife and some 
ducks, in consequence, probably, of which our camp was at dusk 
again visited by their sable charmers, who manifested the utmost 
indignation at our rejection of their favours; one of them openly 
evincing her contempt of Mr. Browne, by slapping at him the 
last part of her that disappeared as she left us.” « 

ich. —“, Having taken a supply of 46 gallons of water from the 
creck, we first pursued a course a little to the northward of E., 
alterwards FE. During this day and the following we continued 
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our exploration; but finding the country impracticable, and that 
thare was no chance, even if a change of country existed, of 
reaching the Darling, we determined on returning to the creek, 
At sunset on the 17th we turned our horses’ heads to the west- 
ward: boiling-point 212°. 

20th.—Reached the camp early, and turned our horses out to 
join their companions. The result of this litle excursion, not 
exceeding 50 miles to the eastward and 25 or SO to the S,, has 
been the discovery of other permanent water than that on which 
we are; the knowledge that a fair tract of good land lies to the 
S.E. of us, and that the distant country towards the Darling is 
barren and waterless to a ceriain distance. 

24th.— Engaged in taking lunars: the mean places us in long. 
141° 30’ F., lat. 20° 40'S. 

27th—The men engaged in preparing various things we are 
likely to require. Symptoms of scurvy are manifesting them- 
selves, Capt. Sturt complained of head-ache, and his mouth 
became as if he were in a state of salivation, small pimples ap- 
pearing on the shoulders and back. 

3ist.—The month of March has closed in heat and drought, 
nor is there any appearance of a change of weather,” | 

[The journal bere closes, and the remaining portion of this 
extraordinary and most interesting narrative is extracted from 
various letters and dispatches of Capt. Sturt.—Ep. ] 

* More than six months have now passed since we pitched our 
tents in these dreary solitudes, nor have we had a shower of rain 
since the [Qh of November, this bemg the 2nd of July. The 
sky is at length overcast, and there is every indication of rain, 
In consequence of myself and my officers being so constantly 
employed on detached services, we were obliged to live much on 
salt meat, and in February the scurvy showed itself upon us all, 
We were attacked with swollen and ulcerated gums, violent head- 
aches, pains in the limbs, &c. In my own case, the limbs were 
free from pain, but I bad constant, though not profuse, bleeding 
from the nose. These symptoms did not increase with Mr, 
Browne or myself, but Mr. Poole became worse and worse: ulti- 
mately the skin over the principal muscles became black, and he 
lost the use of his lower extremities, Although the more violent 
symptoms have subsided, he is still very unwell,” 

July Sth.—Sufficient rain having at length fallen to enable 
Capt, Sturt to break up the depot, he proceeded on to the N.W., 
detaching Mr, Poole, with a third of the men under his charge, 
tu return to Adelaide, both for the purpose of diminishing the 
consumption of the remaining stock, as well as to request that an 
additional supply should be forwarded from Adelaide to meet the * 
expedition on the Darling at the end of December. Mr. Poole,, 
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though still unwell, had recovered so far as to render it probable , 
that a few weeks of rest and a change of diet would restore his, 

On the 13th, Mr, Poole set off on his return to Adelaide, 
in one of the drays which bad been fitted up for his convenience, 
accompanied by Mr. Browne during the first day, who returned 
to the camp on the morning of the I4th; in the afternoon the 
lad who attended Mr. Poole brought the sad intelligence that he 
had suddenly expired, almost without a struggle, between 2 and 
3p.M, Captain Sturt and Mr. Browne rode back to the party 
the following morning, and brought the remains of the deceased 
to the depét, where they were interred. Mr. Poole’s death was 
supposed by Mr. Browne to have been caused by sudden internal 
hemorrhage. The command of the returning party was now 
given to Mr. Piesse, with directions that should any of the men 
apis Na themselves they were immediately to be struck off the 
pay-list. 

“We have now experienced a difference between the extreme 
of summer heat and of winter's cold of 133°: the thermometer 
having in February risen to 157°, and within the last few days 
fallen Yo 24°. 

‘The direction in which it would be most desirable to pene- 
trate, when circumstances should favour my moving, had con- 
stantly occupied my thoughts, and I felt I could not take a more 
direct course, with a view to gaining the meridian of Mount 
Arden, than by attempting to cross the country to the westward, 
in order to ascertain the practicability of it w the N. and N.W. 
of Lake Torrens. I determined therefore on proceeding towards 
Lake Torrens, from the creek on which I intended to establish 
my second depit. In moving to that point ina direct line, we 
found great difficulty in getting the drays over the sand-ridges 
which intersected our course for more than 60 miles. Our 
secon depét was established in lat, 29° 6' S., and in long, 141° 
Oo’ E. 1 bad employed the men in chaining from our first ro 
towards the creek to which I intended to move; and by supply- 
ing them with water, had enabled them to complete a mea- 
surement of 62 miles, on a bearing of 305°; but as that course 
would have taken me too far to the N. of Lake Torrens, if 
continued, [ directed Mr. Stuart to change it on our arrival at the 
end of 62 miles, and to continue the chaining to the westward on 
a bearing of 255°, until I should overtake him after I had 
established the camp in its new position. Two days after over- 
taking Mr, Stuart we were stopped by the broad, dry, and sandy 
bed of an extensive lake, the men having then chained 694 miles 


, onthe new bearing of 255°. Standing on a high bank, which 


sloped gradually down to the margin of the lake, our view 


extended over a great part of it. It here appeared about 12 
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,mites in breadth, extending southwards beyond the range of 
visien ; but it came round to the westward, in a northerly 
direction, in the shape in which Mr. Eyre has laid down Lake 
Torrens, According to our measurement from the old dept, we 
were now in long. 139° 38’, lat. 29° 15’, as given by my altitudes 
of Vega and Altair, on the night of August Sth. From the 
termination of our chained line, the principal point of a high and 
broken chain of mountains bore 198°, and a small flat-topped 

nge was visible more to the N., bearing 25]°; the former 
distant 65, the latter 30 miles. Beyond, to the S.W., the country 
seemed to be wooded, but, if I except the ranges I have already 
noticed, no high land was visible in any other direction. On 
descending into the basin, I found that it was composed of sand 
and salt, with patches of clay and gypsum, and although 
apparently dry, that its surface was too pid to bear my weight. 
It contained detached sheets of dark-blue salt water fringed round 
with samphire bushes; I felt satisfied that this basin could not be 
connected with any more central body of water. It only remained 
to me, therefore, to return to the depdt with all speed, there to 
prepare for a more extended exploration of the N.W. ifterior. 
We fell in with several tribes of natives, who were evidently 
availing themselves of the recent rains to wandér éver the sandy 
ridges. Returning to the depat, it was my first care to take the 
necessary measures for its safety during my absence. I had a 
stock-yard erected, in which I gave orders that the cattle were to 
be nightly confined and mustered ; and I marked out the ground 
for a stockade, to guard against any sudden or hostile display on 
the part of the natives. Having given instructions to Mr, Stuart, 
to whom I proposed intrusting the charge of the camp, and the 
preparations for our journey being completed, I left the depot on 
the I4th of August, accompanied by Mr. Browne and three of 
the men; taking with me the light cart and two packhorses, with 
fifteen weeks’ provisions. I determined to run on a course 
20° to the W. of N., and to persevere in that course until turned 
from it by some unforeseen impediment. The two days’ rain 
had been succeeded by extreme heat, amd little or no surface 
water now remained ; such as there was being so putrid from the 
number of animaleules in it, or so muddy, as to be unfit for 
use. In a distance of 86 miles we crossed only two small 
puddles, the residue of the water in which I collected into wells, 
to facilitate in some measure our retreat, in the event of being 
forced back. For the first 70 miles we passed through a country 
similar to that we had lately icaseceade it then became more 
open, but so dry that I began to doubt the possibility of getting 
on, At the distance of 56 miles, our anxiety was relieved by : 
our arrival on the banks of a large creek (Strzelecki Creek). It, 
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contained a pool of water of two or three hundred yards in length, . 
and gf nearly half that width ; its banks were wooded and grassy, 
amd several large huts near it had recently been occupied: the 
dip of the country was still to the S. Crossing the creek, on the 
moraing of the 19th, we traversed extensive plains bounded by 
low sandhills; the soil on them was similar to that on the flats of 
the Darling. It was now our good fortune to intersect three 
other creeks at distances of 15 or 18 miles apart, all of which 
indicated a southerly drainage. On the last of these (O" Halloran 
Creek), in lat. 27° 30’, and in long. 139° 32/, we encamped on a 
clear but brackish pool, in which were many fish, although there 
were none in the fresh-water pools above. The extensive and 
flooded plains ceased soon after we left the last of these creeks, 
and we ascended a confused mass of sandhills, from which we 
again descended to a tract of salsolaceous formation, in the centre 
of which was the white and dry bed of a salt lagoon; after 
passing through a low and barren scrub, at about 8 miles we 
found ourselves on the outskirts of extensive grassy plains, 
similar to that on which | had established the depét. Traversing 
these plajns we passed into an open box-tree forest; we soon, 
however, broke through this, and were again opposed by a wall of 
sand; high and*broken ridges rose before us of a more for- 
midable aspect than any before encountered, and of a fiery red 
colour, rising to the height of 80 or 100 feet; they succeeded 
each other with the rapidity of sea-waves, ‘The bare sand lay on 
the summits like drifts of snow, but they were otherwise covered 
with spinifex. This heavy and distressing kind of country 
continued for more than 16 miles, and we were ultimately 
obliged to pull up for the night without either water or grass; 
the horses were worn out, nor would they have undergone a 
second day of similar fatigue; happily, on the following morning 
we reached a small stony valley, in which we found both. This 
valley opened upon an immense plain, in which the sandy ridges 
abruptly terminated; the plain spread out before us like a 
gloomy sea, occupying more than half the horizon from south- 
westward round to the N.E. It was so thickly covered with 
stones as wholly to exclude the growth of vegetation; the stones, 
composed of fragments of quartz rounded by attrition, lay evenly 
over the surface, and being thickly coated with oxide of iron, gave 
a reddish-brown and purple tinge to the whole plain. Our 
horses left no track behind them, nor was there an object on the 
visible horizon to direct us in our course; like a ship at sea, we 
were obliged to steer by compass, and to depend on our own 
correctness for the chance of retracing our steps. We halted on 
thie plain after a journey of 20 miles, and on the morning of the 
. 28th pushed on, and at 10 miles, after a visible descent of a few 
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. feét only, crossed a polygonum flat of 2 miles in breadth, which 
rar like a belt along the edge of the stony desert: from thés flat 
we advanced on to plains, apparently of as unbounded extent, 
but very different in other respects from the adamantine region 
just passed. This new feature resembled ploughed land, the 
whole was perfectly destitute of vegetation; a sea of earth, on the 
surface of which not a herb of any kind was growing, or a single 
stone to be seen, After wandering many miles over this singular 
region, with the horizon as clear and level as that of the ocean, 
we at length observed a solitary clump of trees in the distance, 
and directly in our course; at the same time some moderately 
elevated hills, raised above their true position by the strong re- 
fraction on the plain, became visible to the N. On reaching the 
trees we found they were growing on the bank of a small channel, 
and in this channel was a pool of muddy water ; having travelled 
J0 miles over a very distressing ground, I halted for the night. 
We were obliged to secure the poor horses to the trees to prevent 
their straying for food, not a mouthful of which was to be seen. 
Anxious to relieve the poor animals as soon as possible, | made 
direct for the hills, and, after travelling from the earliest dawn, 
reached them a little before noon. These hills were nothing 
more than a recurrence of the sandy ridges; Yhey appeared to 
recommence on this as they had terminated on the other side of 
the stony desert, leaving a broad npenes of more than 50 miles 
between them, running northwa into the interior, without 
varying a single degree in their general direction: thus apparently 
traversing the continent from 8S. to N., as we had already found 
them for more than 5 degrees. Viewing the features of the 
country before me, and connecting them with the general charac- 
ter of the interior, I could not but think that the whole of that 
part of it over which we had passed, had, at one time, been 
covered by the waters of the ocean, from the level of which, 
although so far inland, we have never risen more than a few fect ; 
and that by whatever convulsion the present change had been 
effected, a heavy flood must at one time have swept across the 
central portions of the continent from N.E. to S.W. 

“ From the point I had now gained I was enabled to resume my 
original course: after allowing the horses a few hours of rest we 
proceeded; at 7 miles we entered an open box-tree forest, and 
about sunset arrived on the banks of a large creck, which was, 
however, quite dry; in tracing it, we discovered a well of unusual 
dimensions, 22 feet deep and 8 broad. As night was fast closing, 
and there was abundance of grass in the bed of the creek, although 
the supply of water in the well was quite inadequate to, our wants, 


we pulled up o pposite to a village of nineteen huts, some of whach 
were of large dimensions. But if the lords of the soil had retired, 
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from this spot, the birds of the forest resorted to it in great / 
numbers, the woods re-echoed with the cry of parrots ‘nd 
cockatoos, and the trees were crowded with them and other birds, 
Leaving this spot, at a distance of 2 miles, we issued from the 
wood upon the outskirts of a plain, the surface of which was so 
rent and cracked by solar heat, and so full of deep fissures, that 
we crossed it with difficulty, At7 miles we struck another but 
smaller creek, in which we found a muddy and shallow pool; as 
the horses required rest, I determined on stopping; it, indeed, 
Was necessary, as several of them became very ill and swelled ex- 
ceedingly, A day of rest brought them round, with the exception 
of one, which we unfortunately lost. We now found that the 
further we pushed to the N.W. the worse and more impracticable 
the country became. We had already been two days without 
water; I determined, therefore, to proceed a few miles to the N. 
The temperature had been gradually increasing, and was now 
such as to cause extreme lassitude both to ourselves and to the 
horses; they were beginning to feel the want of water, but we 
providentially found a small pond, in the bottom of which a few 
gallons rgmained—muddy. indeed, and putrid, but which we 
could not reject. At 50 miles we found ourselves on the banks 
of a creek, of'gréater magnitude and promise than we could have 
anticipated (Eyre Creek), coming direct from the N.N.W.; it 
enabled me to resume my original course under the happiest 
auspices, We traced this fine creek for 60 miles without any 
check; but, although its bed was full of grass, the flat through 
Which it ran was barren in the extreme, and was bounded by 
sandy ridges of increasing height, behind which other ridges suc- 
ceeded in such numbers as to render any attempt to penetrate 
directly either to the eastward or to the westward perfectly 
hopeless. 

“On the Sth of September we were in lat. 25° 4’ 5., and in 
long. 158° 15' 31” E., on the last fresh-water pond at the head 
of the creek, up which we had made such advances during the 
last three or four days, a point to which I had returned after 
having failed in an attempt to push to the northward. In pon- 
dering over our circumstances I could not hide from myself the 
danger to which I was exposing myself of being cut off from all 
chance of retreat to the depét by the evaporation of the water we 
had I, The sky was occasionally cloudy, but no rain had 
fallen since the 17th of July, whilst the increasing noonday heat 
was fast licking up the water that remained in the creeks. I made 
my camp the centre or pivot of my movements, and diverged from 
it to every, point of the compass. To the W., to the N.W., to 
the N., tothe N.E., and to the E., the country was alike im- 

. practicable. The 13th found us still struggling a diffi- 
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*“, culties, such as were not to be overcome by human perseverance. 
The floodgates of heaven appeared to have been closed fog ever 
from that devoted land, so determined and settled was the 
drought by which it was visited, 

‘The increasing indisposition of Mr, Brown, and the impossi- 
bility of my leaving him under such circumstances, determined 
me to make the best of my way back to ihe depét, thence again 
to try and beat my way in some other direction. We were now 
more than 400 miles from the camp, and I hoped that ere we could 
reach it rain might fall, and enable me to commence my third 
journey under more favourable auspices, Our retreat was one 
of extreme difficulty ; we reached our destination on the 3rd of 
October, with the loss of only one horse, after a journey of more 
than 900 miles, and an absence of seven weeks, I had been 
attended by a man who had long been inured to the bush in New 
South Wales, and who was deemed the hardiest and most ex- 
perienced stockman in the colony; by a lad of twenty-one, whose 
appearance was sufficient to justify the expectation that he would 
endure almost any fatigue; and by a weather-beaten sailor: but 
T may adduce this as an instance of the great superiority of moral 
over physical strength, that neither of these could accompany me 
when, in 6 days after my return, | again left the camp; and, on 
this last journey, as on former occasious, I was oblige to select 
fresh men to accompany me. 

“ Every ga | arrangement having been made, I left the 
depot on the 9th of October, attended by Mr. Stuart and two 
of the men who had not been out before. There being no water 
nearer to us than 86 miles, it became necessary to make for that 
point (Strzelecki Creek) before | could take up the northerly 
course on which I intended to run into the interior. We reached 
the creek on the 11th, and I was glad to find that, although it was 
greatly diminished, there was still a large body of water in the 
pool it contained. As the creek came from the N. we traced it 
up in that direction for some miles, on the morning of the 12th, 
but, ultimately losing its channel in a large box-tree flat, we 
left it, and traversed extensive plains bounded by low sandhills, 
After a journey of 36 miles I was obliged to pull up for the 
might, although without water, In the morning we perceived from 
the top of a little hill a broad belt of gum-trees, extending from 
the eastward to N.W., with extensive plains on either side of it,’ 
To the N,E, a lofty and broken range of hills was visible, but at 
a great distance, aml there was an re pon rance of water or mirage 
at their base. At 4 miles from the hill we found ourselves on the 
bank of a splendid creek (Cooper Creek), far exceeding in size 
any we had previously seen in the interior. We struck the head 
of a broad serpentine sheet of water, covered with a new species 
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of duck. Flooded or white gum-trees, of large dimensions, grew 
on @s banks; beyond which, on either side, there was a beft of 
open and grassy forest-land. Descending to the trees, we were 
at once stopped by a second creek, larger than the first, the main 
channel, of which the first was only a branch, The grass in the 
channel in which we now were was so beautifully green and luxu- 
riant that [ determined on remaining stationary for the day, to 
give the horses the benefit of it, and the rest they so much re- 
quired after the long and fatiguing journey they had made from 
the depét. The creek at which I was thus momentarily esta- 
blished was 240 yards broad and 26 feet deep, opposite to our 
camp. It had long serpentine sheets of water both above and 
below us, and a considerable breadth of open and grassy forest- 
land on either side. Well beaten paths, leading from one angle 
of this creck to the other, led me to infer that I should find a 
numerous population upon its banks, Yet, with the most favour- 
able appearances, this watercourse, like the Murray River, was 
in the centre of a desert; for the extensive plains which flanked 
the belt of forest-land on either side of it were sterile, and in 
many places herbless, and the whole region was a mass of sand, 
“ Leaving ,the examination of the creek and ranges to the pe- 
riod of my return from the interior, I resumed my journey on the 
Idth, and crossing the creek, which trended to the N.W., I pro- 
ceeded northwards, over grassy plains, somewhat elevated above 
the earthy and flooded flats we bad recently traversed. At 
8 miles we descended to some plains of salsolaceous character, 
but in the afternoon again ascended to grassy plains, similar to 
those crossed during the early part of the day, and, at 36 miles, 
halted near a small puddle left by a recent thunder-storm, 
Feeling that it was necessary to use every precaution in advancing 
into so treacherous a region, we here dug our first well, in which 
we collected all the water we could. On the 15th we travelled 
for a few miles over the same character of country, but about 
noon we had the mortification to see once more the sandy ridges 
rising before us, nor was it long ere we had them on either hand 
as formidable and barren as ever. They still continued to pre- 
serve their former bearing, running up N. im parallel lines at an 
angle of 20° to the W. of that point. The flats between were 


either covered with salsolaceous plants or com prised the dry beds 


of salt lagoons. Nothing could exceed the sterile and inbospit- 
able character the country assumed, or the hopelessness of the 
prospect before us. At sunset we halted at another puddle, but 
the horses had scarcely a blade of grass, yet they did not dare to 
forsake the shallow and muddy puddle. The moon being full, 
we were enabled by its light to dig our second well, in the event 


- of water failing us in our retreat. We continued our journey, 
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«riding at one time across the white and dry beds of salt lagoons, 
at Abers running along the tops of sandy ridges. At 3 P.at we 
had a large body of water in front of us, which proved to bea 
lake (Lipson Lake), 12 miles in circumference; this lake was 
extremely shallow, and the water in it was perfectly putrid, so 
that it was wholly unfit for use either for ourselves or the animals, 
Barren and inhospitable as this region appeared, it was neverthe- 
less inhabited by a more dense population than any other part of 
the interior we had visited. Riding round the shores of the lake, 
we passed several villages, consisting of from twelve to twenty 
huts. We did not, however, see any of the natives; neither were 
there signs of their having recently visited the neighbourhood. It 
is evident, from the villages being built on the side of the lake, 
that its waters must at some seasons be fit for use. They were 
now partly fresh and partly salt, but both smelt and tasted so bad 
that it was impossible to drink them; nor could we obtain any 
other than salt water from the wells we dug round about. One 
of the results "of this second expedition was to prove the fact 
that all the creeks which Mr. Browne and | had crossed in our 
first journey were branches of the main creek [ had hast disco- 
vered, and that during periods of floods the intermediate plains 
were under water: thus proving that the drainage was, as I 
imagined, from E. or W. 7 

“ On leaving the lake I turned a little to the W. of N., to avoid 
the low and gloomy desert which extended northwards, and at 9 
miles stopped at a shallow puddle, the only one we had seen 
during the day, in which there was just sufficient water for our 
present use. We were now at a distance of 100 miles from the 
creek, and although I had taken the precaution of digging wells, 
I could not reasonably or prudently hope that the sandy soil would 
retain the water for many days; it became therefore necessary to 
find some supply of water on which I could rely before I ventured 
to increase my distance from our known place of refuge. After 
Jong and anxious search, we found a small but deep gutter, al- 
most hid from our view by long grass, in which there was a small 
quantity of water, Calculating that this supply would not fail for 
some days, I proceeded onwards, and rose at once from the beau- 
tiful and grassy plains I had just been traversing to the dreary and 
spine-covered ndges by which they were bounded to the NW, 
and which never ceased until we again found ourselves on the out- 
skirts of the great stony desert. The appearance of this desert 
was unchanged. ‘The stones that covered it were similar in shape 
and colour: bare of vegetation, it was not without a feeling of 
dread that I descended the ridges to commence my journey over it, 
Crossing its trackless surface ina N.N.W. direction, we reachtd 
a low sandhill at about 14 miles, and, keeping along its base to » 
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avoid the stones, our horses being unshod, halted soon after at a, 
small puddle; though the water it contained was inadequate to 
our wants, our poor animals being fairly worn out with heat and 
pain, On the following day we pursued our journey, traversing 
plains and sandy ridges, and at 7 p.m., at 29 miles, having failed 
in our search for water, we pulled up on a small patch of grass, 
On the morning of the 25th of October we proceeded down the 
little valley in which we had slept, towards a line of hills that ap- 

(to be about 12 miles distant, and on turning suddenly to 
the N. we found that the valley opened out upon the stony desert, 
which now extended before us to the base of the hills for which I 
was making. These hills proved to be only sandy ridges of more 
than usual height, covered over with stones similar to those of the 
desert itself, in addition, however, to which, sharp-pointed frag- 
ments of indurated quartz appeared to have been driveninto the sides 
of the ridges by the force of water. The whole desert, indeed, for some 
miles, presented the appearance of a vast sea-beach, on which a storm 
had cast up every-sized rock, and half buried them in the strand. 
From, the top of the highest of these ridges, the eye wandered 
over dark expanse of stone: all round the visible horizon the 
line of the desert was unbroken—if I except at one point to the 
S.E., where thé sandhills we last had crossed rose above it. To 
the N., to the N.W., and to the N.E., the view extended to a 
greater distance than was attainable by us in a day, but nowhere 
could we see a ray of hope. We were now nearly 40 miles from 
the nearest known water, and the horses had already been without 
for more than six and thirty hours, and were so weak and leg- 
weary that I doubted, when the matter was forced on my atten- 
tion, whether they had strength to return to it, in the event of my 
determining to do so from this point. I was in a situation in 
which a false step would have cost us our lives; for the loss of our 
animals, which would have been the necessary consequence if I 
had pushed on and failed in obtaining water, would have inevitably 
sealed our fate. I felt conscious | had done all a man could do, 
For 10 long weeks [ had slept under the canopy of heaven, and 
had never been sheltered during that time either from the scorch- 
ing rays of the sun or the still more distressing glare of the moon. 
Of all who were with me, I alone had been able to hold upagainst 
. hunger and thirst: I bad left those who accompanied me on my 
former journeys sick and disabled at the depét: I had avoided 
no labour, shrunk from no danger; I yet could not bring myself 
to retreat, but, for some wise purpose of His own, it had not 
pleased Providence to prosper me on this as on former occasions, 
and in yielding at length to the force of circumstances, I did so 
ander the influence of a Power | could not resist,—a Power that 
extended His hand to save me from that destruction in which my 
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.own impulses would otherwise have involved me. I ultimately 
deaded on retreating to the nearest water in our rear, having gained 
lat. 25° 58’ and long. 139° 26', and we accordingly turned back 
at noon, having advanced about 12 miles from the valley in which 
we had slept, and which we again entered about 4 p.w., when 
I gave the horses an hour's rest, but, instead of eating, they 
crowded around me, as the only one who had been with them 
and relieved their former wants for water. At 5 p.m, we resumed 
our journey and travelled until midnight; but before then one 
of my horses dropped dead, and I was obliged to abandon him; 
the others could hardly drag their limbs along, and thus com- 
pelled me to halt until the dawn of day, when I again pushed 
on, and going with Mr. Stuart in advance of the men with the 
pack-horses, reached the point at which | expected to find water, 
but none any longer remained; the channel that contained it was 
dry. } 

“When the men came up, they reported that another horse had 
dropped, but that he was at no great distance, and might yet be 
saved if we could find water, We commenced a search along 
the line of a little channel formed bya partial and local alrhinage. 
Our search would have been unsuccessful if we had not been at- 
tracted by a solitary pigeon (the only living thing’ we had seen for 
some days in that dreary wild), which, topping the sandhills be- 
hind us, pitched for a moment in the grass at a short distance, 
and then flew away. On walking to the spot, we found a clear 
but small pool of water, small indeed! but it contained sufficient 
to relieve us in our distress; and none but those who have been 
similarly circumstanced can estimate the feelings of gratitude by 
which we were overcome. Not only was the horse that had been 
left behind saved by this timely assistance, but all the animals, as 
well as ourselves, were proportionably strengthened for the trying 
journey still before us. A this point we were in lat, 26° 27’, 
long. 159° 38', and about 137 miles from the great creek, be- 
tween which and the stony desert we had sunk 4 wells, the first 
and largest being about 22 miles from us; in that I had no doubt 
we should still find water, but, with the exception of the little 
channel on the grassy plain, I had no hope of finding water in 
any other place between it and the creek, a distance of nearly 100 
miles, Considering the weak state of the horses, [ deemed it ab- . 
lutely necessary to give them a day's rest. On the morning of 
afternoon reached our first well, in which there was still some 
water remaining ; the following morning, however, it was unfit 
for use, so that we could not, and our horses would not, partake of 
it. On arriving at the water-bole in the grassy plain, we four] 
just sufficient water to supply our wants, insomuch that we drained . 
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the last drop from it before we left: had we been aday later, most « 
assuredly we should all have perished. . 

“ We had now a distance of 88 miles totravel, nor did I encou- 
rage a hope that we should obtain water until we reached the 
creek. We left the grassy plains at 6 a.m., and, passing the salt 
lakes, continued to travel ull 6 p.., halting for one hour at noon, 
We had now arrived at our second well, but it had been dry for 
some days. At 9 p.m. we resumed our journey, travelling all 
night, and retracing our steps by the light of a lamp, the safety 
of our horses depending on our pushing forward as rapidly as 
possible. AtS a.m.of the 27th we gained the first well we had 
dug, and, to our infinite joy and surprise, found a few buckets of 
Water in it, which, if not sufficient for our wants, were enough to 
Slake the thirst of the animals, and ensure their being able to per- 
form the remaining 36 miles. At§ a.m. we resumed our journey, 
and, under the Divine favour, gained the creek at 9 a.m. of the 
28th with five of the horses, two having dropped just as we came 
in sight of it. All of them were reduced to great weakness, and 
they had worn their hoofs down to the quick. Arrived at a place 
of safett, we had no difficulty in saving the dropped horses, and 
I felt that a day or two of rest would in some measure restore 
them, ° F 

“On reflecting over the circumstances in which we were placed, 
and the work I had yet to perform in the examination of the 
country and creek tothe eastward ; considering (the thunderstorm 
of the 14th excepted) that not a drop of rain had fallen for nearly 
four months, but that the earth had been subjected to a degree of 
heat enough to reduce all it produced to powder, and under the 
effects of which it was impossible to calculate on the deepest pools 
long retaining any water, I felt I had no time to lose, if I hoped 
yet to secure my retreat to the depét, with one place only in the 
whole distance—118 miles—in which we should find water: I was 
therefore unable to allow the horses more than one day's rest, On 
the 29th, in the afternoon, | proceeded a few miles up the creek, 
and encamped close to a beautiful sheet of water, with abundance 
of grass for the animals, Onthe 2nd of November we had traced 
the creek upwards more than 65 miles, ‘The higher we ascended 
the more did the signs of a numerous population increase. Now, 
however, the large gum-trees which formerly adorned its bank 
ceased, and a fine species of Melaleuca succeeded. The channel 
lost the grassy intervals in its bed, and resembled an arm of the 
sea. There was also a peculiar shade in the water, a large sheet 
of which we were approaching, that raised my suspicions, and 
on tasting J found 1 to be brackish. A belt of weeds ran round 
th® water at some little distance from its margin, and between 
-this belt and the brink of the water we observed thousands of small 
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« fish. It is remarkable that we had not seen any fish in any other 
of She pools, but only in this brackish one, and it immeckately 
struck me as corroborative of the westerly drainage of the interior, 
since I could no longer doubt that the creeks we had crossed on 
our first journey were branches of this main one, down which the 
fish must be taken in seasons of flood. 

“On the morning of the 3rd we arrived at a pool, the water‘of 
which was of so deep a blue that I at once concluded it was salt, 
and so we found it—so salt, indeed, that no animal could live in 
it; yet the very next pool above this was perfectly fresh. From 
this point the creek gradually fell off; a line of stony elevations 
bounded it to the N., and some stony plains extended south- 
wards; at about 7 miles the hills receded, and a large grassy plain 
ran up to the N.E., in which the creek split into numerous nar- 
row channels, There were now some low rocky hills distant about 
a mile from the creek ; from these the view to the E.N.E. and N. 
was over an unbroken grassy plain (Macleay Plains); to the 
S. this immense plain was bounded by low dark hills; but to the 
N.E. and E. the plain bounded the horizon, and we mugt have 
gazed upon hundreds of thousands of acres of cleared and grassy 
land. On descending from the hill [ made for a thick clump of 
gum-trees, under which I expected to find water, and, on near- 
ing them, ‘observed a party of natives approaching us. I dis- 
mounted and, with Mr. Stuart, went to meet them, I learned 
from these people that there was no water to the eastward, but 
that they had their camp close to a large pool, under the trees to 
which | was going. One of these men, of whom there were six- 
teen, was full six feet three inches in height, and all were fine 
men. I made the chief some presents, and they very kindly 
showed us the way over the creek. In the distance of 5 miles we 
communicated with five tribes. I felt assured, from my know- 
ledge of the habits of these people, that we had not yet seen the 
principal tribe of the creek ; and, on ascending a sandhill, I found 
that I had not been wrong in my anticipations, Our appearance 
on the top of it was greeted by an almost deafening shout from 
about 400 natives, who were assembled below. On our riding 
down, all clamour ceased, on which [ dismounted and walked to 
them, attended by Mr, Stuart, No people could have received 
strangers with more kindness than did these receive us: the fact 
is, we had so completely overrun the interior, that our presence 
was known far and wide. We had, in our excursions, fallen in 
with many straggling parties of natives, and had had frequent op- 
portunities of relieving them when pressed by thirst, and had ever - 
treated them with kindness. There was an open frank manner 
about them | had never before noticed in my intercourse with the 
aborigines. ‘They were also the finest race of men | had seen on. 
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the continent, several of them standing more than six feet high; + 
anil, §f sixty-nine who had gathered round me, none were under five 
feet eleven inches. They confirmed the information of there being 
no water in any direction beyond them; and they gave me to 
understand that all the water was gone to where we had come 
from; and intimated by signs that the creek rose in the immense 
grassy plain. I found it therefore necessary to turn back at this 
point—lat. 27° 46’, long. 141° 54, On the 9th of November we 
reached the place from which we had started on the 28th ultimo, 
but | could not give the animals any respite or rest; it remained 
to be seen whether I had already delayed too long to have a re- 
treat still open to me, We were now 130 miles from the depét; 
the nearest and only water between us and the camp was in the 
large pool of the first creek—if indeed any still remained in it— 
and on this question depended our safety. — 

‘‘ My horses were now so weak that was obliged to abandon all 
my heavy luggage, stores, and flour; and I left that creek which 
I had been tracing with such anxious expectations of success, 
bah whether I should reach, if I may so call it, ‘my desert 

ome.” » 

“ For some time I had felt my strength failing me from both 
paucity and poverty of food, from continued exposure to intense 
heat, from ceaseless fatigue, and from anxiety of mind; but I 
attributed my debility to these causes, and not to any latent ma- 
lady. We continued our retreat on the 9th, and reached the 
first creek (Strzelecki Creek), 86 miles from the depét, late in 
the afternoon, having timed our retreat to it too closely. There 
was only just water enough remaining to relieve the thirst of the 
herses on their arrival, in that pool in which, not seven weeks 
before, we had seen the wild-fowls sitting, regardless of our 
approach. We were obliged to make a small trench to drain 
during the might what was left, but it was rather mud than water, 
and quite insufficient. About 9 a.m. of the 10th, so terrific a hot 
wind came on, that IJ really apprehended fatal consequences to 
our animals. At noon, our now only remaining thermometer 
stood at 125°, and on my placing it in a fork of a tree, protected 
alike from sun and wind, it soon rose to 127°, the height to which 
the instrument was graduated, and ultimately the bulb burst from 

‘the expansion of the mercury. In consequence of the exhausted 
state of several of the horses, I found it impossible to proceed 
until 5 a.m. of the 12th, when we started for the depot, after 
draining up every possible drop of water, retaining one gallon to 
give to any horse that might fail. At 2 p.w., and again at 8, I 
halted for:an hour; a little before midnight my favourite horse 
dtopped, but on relieving him of his load, which I abandoned, 
- and giving him some water, he revived, but again fell at 3 o'clock 
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» with another of the horses. It then appeared to me that my best 
plits would be to push on with Mr. Stuart, and send a dray*from 
the camp with water for the relief of the men, whom I directed to 
move quietly on. We reached the stockade (Fort Grey) at Il 
a.m. of the 14th, but found it deserted; the party had fallen 
back on the old depét, in consequence of the putridity of the 
water. The men came upat midnight with the loss of the horges 
which had given in before [left them. Here we were compelled 
to remain four days before the animals could move. I then again 
preceded the men with Mr. Stuart, having 72 miles to ride, pro- 
mising to send a dray with water the moment [ reached the camp. 
I rode this distance in excessive pain, and after having been on 
horseback 18} hours, dismounted, feeling very unwell. On the 
following morning I was confined to my mattress unable to move, 
My muscles had contracted and become as rigid as boards, my 
limbs refused their office, and I was laid prostrate. We returned 
from this journey with the loss of three horses only, after an 
absence of five weeks, during which we had rddden more than 
S00 miles. ; 

“ Although T had thus providentially reached the depét ih safety, 
it was nevertheless a matter of doubt whether the door was still 
open for our return to the Darling. The country was in so 
fearful a state from the continuance of the drought, that the ordi- 

‘Mary course of nature appeared arrested. For a period exceeding 
a twelvemonth, only two days rain had occurred (excepting the 
thunderstorm), whulst, on the other hand, the heat had been ex- 
cessive, greater, perhaps, than any traveller was ever exposed to 
before. The air occasionally became so rarified, that we had a 
difficulty in breathing, and were obliged to turn our faces from 
the scorching blasts that crossed the burning region in which we 
were, on the almost molten surface of which, any matches acci- 
dentally dropped immediately ignited. There was a distance 
between us and the Darling of 270 miles. On our way up the 
country we had stopped at a creek (Flood Creek), in which there 
was a tolerable supply of water, but from it we were distant 118 
miles: between us and that creek there was a smaller one (Burr 
Creek), at 40 miles, in which I hoped there might still be water, 
To that creek I sent Flood two days after my return, but he 
brought back nothing but disappointment; it had long been dry. . 

‘We were now aware that there was no water nearer to us than 
118 miles; and even there it was extremely doubtful whether any 
remained, Unable myself to move, at a moment when my exer- 
tions and my example were equally necessary, doubtful whether 
we should not have to pass another summer in this gloamy region, 
it was under such circumstances that Mr. Browne, who attendtal 
meas medical officer, and whose attention and zeal deserve my - 
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warmest commendations, volunteered to proceed to the creek, 4n : 
which our hopes were now centred, to ascertain if water still ge- 
mained init. ‘Co consent to his leaving me to run such a risk 
was out of the question, unless I could by some expedient or 
other supply him with water sufficient to ensure his probable 
safety. In this extremity, I directed one of the bullocks to be 
shot, and filling the hide with water, sent it on a dray to the dis- 
tance of 30 miles on our homeward road. I then arranged with 
Mr. Browne that he should take the light cart with one horse, and 
J6 gallons of water, a day's journey beyond where the dray might 
slop, and then, quitting the cart, ride to the creek, leaving half 
the water in the cart for his return. None of the horses I had 
brought back could have undertaken this journey, but we fortu- 
nately bad left a horse for Mr. Browne's use, which it was deter- 
mined he should now take; and I may truly say, that no men 
ever witnessed the departure of a companion from amongst them 
with greater interest than did we the departure of Mr. Browne on 
this, to us, most important occasion. 

“On the sixth day he returned to us with the joyful news that 

we Were just in time, sufficient water was still in the creek to 
supply our wants during a passing visit, but no more; and what 
there was, he said, was as black as ink. It behoved us, therefore, 
to make all haste; but to have driven the cattle on without the 
means of relieving them once on the journey in such frightful 
weather was impossible ; I therefore directed three other bullocks 
to be killed, and with their hides we were enabled to leave the 
depdt with 600 gallons of water, at 7 p.m., of the 9th of Decem- 
ber, not daring to stir during the heat of the day. ‘This remark- 
able retreat occupied eleven days, during six of which we travelled 
both mght and day. We reached the Darling on the 2Oth, 
without the loss of a single sheep, and, under the Divine blessing, 
joined the party sent out to our relief at the junction of the 
Williorara. 
_ “ For seven weeks I was lifted in and out of the light cart ; but 
1 thank God that I rallied under the generous diet that had been 
sent to me by my friends, and reached Adelaide on the 19th of 
January, 1846, in comparative health.” 


ere Sturt's calculations of his longitudes are based upon that of Laidley's 
* Ponds (Williorara), as laid down by Major Sir Thomas L. Mitchell.—Eo. 
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© Ifl:—On the Yang-tsze-kiang. By the Right Hon. Lord 
* Cotcuester and Capt. Cottinson, R.N., C.B. * 
(Read March’22nd, 1847,) ‘ 

{Amoxa the important results attending the campaigns in China, may be 
ranked the eee obtained of the course of this magnificent river 
from the sea to Nanking. In the autumn of 1840, Capt. Bethune, 
in H. M.§. ipieciee' with the ‘ Algerine,’ Capt. Mason, and the 
"Young Hebe,’ was directed by Admiral Elliot toexplore the entrance 
of the Yang-teze-kiang: a service of peculiar difficulty, which he 
effectively performed in the months of July, August, and September; 
and penetrated as high as Fuhshan, 80 miles from its mouth. The 
task of conducting the fleet up the river in 1842, was intrusted 
by Sir W. Parker to Captains Kellett and Collison; who subse- 
quently, with the assistance of Lieut. Hewett, I. N., completed the 
survey from Nanking to the sea. 

The first portion of this memoir is the result of the labours of these 
officers; the latter part is from an account drawn up by Lord 
Colchester, who accompanied the embassy of Lord Amberst in 
1816, and was by him directed to make a sketch of that portion 
of the river which the embassy ascended from Kwachow, at the 
outlet of the Grand Canal, to the Poyang lake, with such observa- 
tions as the jealousy of the Chinese would permit. ] 

Tue embouchure of the Yang-tsze-kiang is abdut 60 miles wide 

at Tsung-ming island, between points Conway and Yang-tsze- 

kiang : it is divided into two branches by that island, which is 
entirely alluvial, being 30 miles long and 9 broad. It was 
formerly styled Kiang-she, or ‘The Tongue of the River,’ and was 
used as a place of banishment for criminals, by whom embank- 
ments were built; thus, from being a sandy desert, it became 
very fertile, and was established about the end of the last dynasty 

(a.p. 1600) as a “ Heén,” or district magistracy of the third class. 

The cotton-crops are very abundant, and the land is lightly taxed 

in consideration of the exertions made to recover it from the sea. 

There is also a manufactory of salt, and a large fishery. 

The eastern end of the island (called by the Chinese Chang- 
shwoy, or Deep Water Point) is in lat. 31° 29' N., and long. 121¢ 
“aii E. eg Greenwich, and is distant 15 miles from the southern 

of the river; the intervening sr being much obstructed 

by sand-banks, enone 7 
Twenty miles to the E. of Tsung-ming is the island of Sha-., 

weishan, which rises to the height of 196 feet above the sea; its 

geographical position being 31° 25/ N. and 122° 14/ E. 

The Amberst rocks and Ariadne reef lie to the southward 
of Shaweishan ; the former, which is 10 feet above the sea 
at high-water, is in lat. 31° 11’ N., and long. 122° 22’ EF, 
The latter has 3 feet water over it at low tide, and bears W. by &. 
+5., 74 miles from the former. ger 
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Gutzlaff Island (210 feet high) lies 22 miles to the §, “of , 
thes; its position being lat. 30° 47’ N. and long. 122° 116 E. 
It is 17 miles from the southern cape of the Yang-tsze-kiang. 

None of these islands or rocks are sufficiently large to afford 
protection in bad weather, and they are too far from the entrance 
to afford good leading marks over the bar, rendering the naviga- 
tien somewhat difficult. Arrangements have been made for the 
erection of beacons to facilitate the mavigation, and the Chinese 
Government have been induced to guarantee their being pre- 
served, Keying also has come forward most handsomely, having 
ordered the expense of their erection to be borne by his Govern- 
ment. The most important channel into the river is along the. 
southern bank, in which there is a depth of 24 feet at low water; 
its trend being N.W. 4 W.50 miles. The shoal water extends 
to seaward, opposite the southern cape of the Yang-tsze-kiang, 
which is called Tee-pan-yen-sha, or Hidden Sand, by the 
Chinese. On the northern side, two of the sand-banks, viz., 
House and Bush Islands, at the distance of 19 and 29 miles from 
the sand-heads, have, like Tsung-ming, been reclaimed from the 
sea, but gt a more recent date. The Whangpoo (or, as it has 
been improperly called, the Woosung River) joins the Yang-tsze- 
kiang opposite Bush Island, being rather less than a mile wide at 
the junction ; on the right is the walled town of Paoushan: the 
village of Woosung is upon the same side 2) miles farther up, 
and is a miserably dirty street, but derives its importance from 
being the custom-house, at which all the Chinese junks bound to 
Siam, Cochin-China, Singapore, &c. clear, both on arriving and 
departing. 

“Bhanghae (in lat. 31° 15' N., and long. 121° 29’ E.) is on the 
left bank of the Whangpoo ; the distance from Woosung by the 
river being 13 miles, and by land between 8 and 9. Shanghae 
is still called a hoo or lake. The image of the man who is said 
to have recovered it is preserved in the temples ; and once a-year 
is borne round the walls, followed by a large portion of the 
population. This town, to which we have now access, and conse- 
Sasi: uninterrupted water communication, by means of the 

mperial Canal, with the northern provinces of the empire, has 
already more than fulfilled the eager anticipations of those who 
.from the first took an interest in the place, Boats laden with 
cargo at Shanghae can communicate with eight different pro- 
vinces, the most important, rich, and populous of the whole 
empire, 

The facility of intercourse will, ere long, constitute this port a 
formidable rival to Canton; as there is not only the advantage of 
immediate communication with the Grand Canal, but we are also 
. brought considerably nearer to those localities which produce the 
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. St@ple articles of exportation, viz., tea and raw silk. Hoo-chow- 


feos on the south-western bank of the Tae Hoo Lake, is theagreat 
centre for collecting the Nanking raw silk; it is reached from 
Shanghae in a dispatch-boat in 36 hours, 

Hwuy-chow-foo, on the eastern side of the mass of hills, where 
the green teas are produced, is reached by easy water communi- 
cation by boats laden with cargo in 10 days. The climate also 
being well adapted to European constitutions, and the intercourse 
with the natives being free from that ill-will which the Canton 
people appear determined to foster, will tend to render this a 
more favoured resort. 

A plot of ground, with water-frontage, immediately N. of the 
city, has been allotted to foreigners; opposite to which vessels 
drawing 17 feet of water are enabled to anchor; and a custom- 
house for the especial use of the foreign trade has been erected in 
the immediate vicinity. (See note at the end of this paper.—Ep.) 

Shanghae is a city of the third class, under the jurisdiction of a 
district magistrate ; but in the city is the residence of a Taoutae, 
or Military Intendant of Circuit of the Departments of Soo-chow- 
foo, Sung-kiang-foo, and Tae-tsang-chow. This officer resides here 
in consequence of being ex officio the Comptroller of Maritime 
Customs of the provmee of Kiangnan; and Consequently the 
Sy menience of the trade with the western nations is under his 

The Woosung river joins the Whangpoo to the N. of Shanghae, 
forming the northern boundary of the location allotted tous. By 
this river the grain junks go to the Great Canal, which it joins in 
the vicinity of Soo-chow-foo; a dispateh-boat can reach that city 
from Shanghae in 10 hours. The Taoutae once made a journey 
from Shanghae to Nanking in the winter in 9 days, as fol- 
lows :— 

By Water. From Shanghae to Soo-chow . . 86 hours 
1 » Soo-chow to Chin-kiang-foo 48 
By Land. From Chin-kiang-foo to Nanking. 14 ,, 
He was there during the day, and, starting in the evening, had 
a quicker return, The iron steam-vessels of the expedition 
pursued the course of the Whangpoo river, in a southerly and 
westerly direction, 40 miles beyond Shanghae, in the first 50 of 
which ny had a depth of more than 4 fathoms; at the distance of. 
23 miles from the town on the left bank is a creek, the entrance 
to which was defended by a battery, and which leads in all pro- 
bability to Sung-kiang-foo, The latter, which most likely will be 
found within a mile of the Whangpoo, is the chief city of the 
department ; the country in the immediate vicinity of the river is 
a dead flat: the only hill visible, which is 6 miles from the banks 
here, is in lat, 31° 8’ N., and long, 121° 7' E, Seventeen miles 
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beyond this creek they arrived at the Téen-shan lake, having first , 
passed over a depth of 6 feet. Here the Whangpoo ceases,sbut 
the water-communication unites with the Grand Canal in the 
direction of Kea-hing-foo, and thence leads to Hang-chow-foo 
(the provincial city of the Che-kiang province), which can be 
reached in 30 hours from Shanghae, | 

«The boats are very comfortably fitted up for the accommoda- 
tion of passengers, and usually contain three apartments. The 
boatmen occupy a raised platform at the stern, and the universal 
mode of propulsion is the scull, at which from three to six men 
work; they are fitted with two taunt (tall) spars, which are 
stepped, like sheers, in a frame on the roof for hoisting a sail ; 
and so arranged as to be easily let down, in order to pass under 
the bridges, the height of the arches being generally less than § 
feet from the water. Channels, into which the tide flows, inter= 
sect the country in all directions, forming the means of communi- 
cation throughout the whole district. 

The country on the eastern side of the Whangpoo partakes of 
the same character. Cotton is everywhere extensively cultivated, 
as the vicinity to the sea is supposed to improve its quality. That 
this tract has long been gained from the sea is proved by the fact 
of there being four walled towns on this side, and also by the size 
of the trees. A portion however (about 13 miles long and 2 
wide) has been reclaimed more recently: and the land is still 
extending, affording, without the outer embankment, excellent 
pasturage for cattle ; and some carts, almost the only ones we met 
with in the southern parts of the empire, were seen here. 

The bunds, or embankments, which are 10. feet high and 20 
broad, are vast monuments of the labour and industry of the 
inhabitants, and plainly prove the dense population of the district, 
which is amply corroborated by the constant succession of villages 
and hamlets. 

Returning to the main river, its width Opposite to the junction 
of the Whangpoo is 6 miles, with a depth of 8 and 9 fathoms. 

Bush Island lies 5 miles N. of Paoushan Point; the navigable . 
channel is, however, confined to 2 miles by sand-banks, through 
which there is a channel in the vicinity of House Islet, which js . 
used by the junks trading to the northern ports or to Tsung- 
ming; in it there is a depth of 2] fathoms at low Water; it is 
intricate, and by no means so eligible a channel to enter by as the 
southern one. The same may be said of those on the northern 
side of Tsung-ming, no less than 4 of which were explored, 
_ until a depth of less than 3 fathoms was attained. The difficulty 

of fixing the positions in a rapid exploring survey of this de- 
scuiption, which must have been attended with great labour and 
. anxiety, was, in some measure, obyiated by having recourse to the 
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, artificial horizon on the ship's deck at slack tide; and is a useful 


hint to those who may be similarly situated in an enemy's cogntry, 
without remarkable features to aid them, and with the natural 
horizon in that ill-defined state it usually is in ihe vicinity of large 
rivers, 

Twelve miles to the N. of Tsung-ming its another large island, 
but of this portion, with the exception set you cannot enter the 
river on this side without passing over a depth of less than 18 
feet at low-water, little is known. The junks, however, are 
numerous, and are seen at anchor among the shoals in all 
directions. 

Between the Yang-tsze-kiang and the Whangho, or Yellow- 
River, there are 6 ports available for small vessels, and which 
communicate, according to the Chinese maps, with the Grand 
Canal, previous to its junction with the Yellow River; but all the 
pie who were questioned concerning the navigation of the 
atter, described it as impracticable, owing to the strong tides and 
shifting sands; and that the junks, when opposite to its mouth, 
were compelled to stand far out to sea. At the mouth of the 
Yang-tsze-kiang the tide flows on full and change days until 12 
o'clock, and the rise and fall is 15 feet. At Woosung the tides 
are 2 hours later, and the rise is 18 feet. os 

We left the main or 5, branch of the river where the Whang 
Poo joins it, or 30 miles from the mouth; the deep-water channel 
continues on that side 17 miles further; and here is the con- 
fluence of the Lew-ho River, which is important, as it was 
deepened and made navigable direct to Soo-chow about 10 years 
since by the celebrated Commissioner Lin. Flowing from Soo- 
chow it forms a junction with the Woosung River at a place 
called Sha-ho; and then passing the district towns of Kwin- 
shan and Sinyang (which are both contained within the same 
walls), and the departmental city of Tae-tsang, it reaches the 
Yang-tsze, being confined near the mouth by a dam, up which the 
boats are drawn by means of an inclined plane and capstans. 
The distances of these places from the river may be assumed as 
follows :— 

Soo-chow. . . «» « 40 miles 
Kwinshan and Sinyang . 22 ,, 
Tne-teang-chow . . . ie 


The deep-water channel then takes a turn to the northward, 
passing close to Point Harvey (the western end of T'sung-ming, 
and named after a young midshipman of the « Conway,’ who was 
killed here in a skirmish with the Chinese, while landed with a . 
foraging-party). Point Harvey is separated from Tsung-ming, ," 
and is called Chang-an-sha by the Chinese, N,W., 4 miles fren 
it, is Mason Island (so called after the Commander of the. 
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‘ Algerine’), the channel between the two bein 3 fathoms* 
dee,?; and that between Mason Island and the WN. side of the 
river 6 fathoms deep and 6 miles wide. 

From Harvey Point the trend of the reach is W. by N. 4 N.,, 
and 14 miles from it the river contracts its width to 5 miles, with 
a depth of 13 fathoms; this may be termed the throat: the 
dfstance from the sea in a straight line being 55 miles, and by 
the S. channel 70 miles. The flood here runs only 4 hours: 
and some hills begin to make their appearance: those on the N, 
bank have a pagoda on them, and are 34 miles from the river's 
side, On the S. bank, and 8 miles inland, is another and larger 
range; and 9 miles above Point Plover (as the point on the 
southern side of the river at its throat has been termed) some 
low hills come down to the water's edge, which are called Fih- 
shan by the Chinese: and here is an important communication 
with the Grand Canal, affording the shortest access to the cit of 
Soo-chow from the river, the distance being about 30 miles. The 
Fih-shan creek, on its way to Soo-chow, passes through a walled 
town, which it divides into the districts of Chang-Jeué and Chaon- 
Wan ; ‘according to the Chinese maps, these are situated at the 
eastern foot of the hills mentioned in the last paragraph. 

Thus far Capt, Bethune's chart carried us, and we had now to 
grope our way where the officers of the Chinese empire had 
ae to their master it was impossible for us to go; and the 
only information for our guidance was the account of the visit of 
the pirate Coxinga: who, Le Compte informed us, “ passed 
easily up to Nanking;” but at present the Chinese vessels of 
carriage do not enter the river, either because the mouth is choked 
up, or it 1s disused that the knowledge of it may by degrees be 
lost. * 

The channel between Plover Point and Fiihshan is along the 
southern bank, but at Fiihshan it crosses over to the northern side 
of the river; and it was some time before a sufficient depth of 
water for the * Cornwallis’ and the larger transports was dis- 
covered. On our return down the river two months subsequently, 
the freshes had washed away many of the shoals, and a good 
channel was formed; so this portion of the river, from its constant 
changes, will probably be found the most difficult part of the 
navigation ; the distance across is 12 miles, and the course about 
N 


Here, on the N. side of the river, is the mouth of the Lang- 
shan creek, which leads to the city of Tung-chow-foo (the capital 
- Of this department), and which will probably be found about 4 
miles from the river; from it there is an inland water-communi- 


* The sea-borne junks terminate their voyage at Fibshan. 3 
fer 
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«cation northerly, which, passing within 30 miles of the coast, and 


confmunicating with the sea by six estuaries, forms an i@land 
navigation to the eastward of the Grand Canal, which it joins at 
Wei-gan-foo ; having first passed the towns of Jookaou and Yen- 
ching, whence it takes a westerly direction, crossing the N. head 
of the Shay-yang lake. Yen-ching, by the Chinese maps, 
appears to have an immediate communication with the sea by the 
Sin-yang creek, and will probably be found a large emporium, 
but difficult to be got at in consequence of the shoals. 

Tung-chow-foo, however, is likely to become hereafter a favour- 
able mart to foreigners, as thus far the tides—those aids to navi- 
gation in nvers—are felt. Keashan, which at first appears like 
an islet, is an isolated cliff on the 5. shore, about 16 miles from 
Fiihshan; the trend of the intervening coast being N.W., thence 
it runs W. by S. 4S., and at the distance of 7 miles the hills 
again approach the river. 

The town of Kiang-yin is situated on the southern side of the 
river, and 116 miles from the mouth, being nearly environed by 
hills; a spur from which, stretching out into the river, narrows 
its width to lithe more than a mile, and affords an tligible 
position for defence. : 

Kiang-yin is a place of importance, and affords another com- 
munication with the Grand Canal at the district towns of Kin 
Kwei, and Woo-yang, which are situated at the N. end of the 
Tae-hoo lake. On the N. side of the river there is the district 
town of Tsing-kiang-héén, situated close to the river's side, but 
was not perceived by us; it communicates with the eastern canal 
at Jookaou, and there is also a branch which runs westerly, nearly 
parallel to the river, to Taehing. The effect of the tide ceases 
to be felt here, there being no regular daily rise and fall or 
change in the direction of the stream. 

The Yang-tsze, from Kiang-yin, takes a W. by N. direction; 
and 18 miles above the town is Starling Island, where the navi- 
gable poten of it becomes much confined, the deep water being 
close along its eastern shore. 

The banks on the southern shore are low cliffs, with several 
large creeks communicating with the chief city of the department, 
Chang-chow-foo, situated on the Great Canal, and which will 
probably be found about 8 miles from the river, ‘The N. shore, 
which is very litthe elevated above the river, abounds with rushes, 
amd is intersected with creeks, some of which communicate with 
Tae-hing, a town of the third class, about 7 miles inland: and, if 
faith can be placed in the Chinese maps, affords another balancd . 
navigation, as channels branch off to Jookaou, on the eastern 
canal, and also to the city of Tae-hing, and from thence to the 
Imperial Canal. Starling Island is 5 miles long, and towards the. 
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N. end is separated into 4 by narrow channels: opposite te ‘the, 
endeof it,on the western side of the river, is Shayaou cfeek, 
which, after separating a large tract, communicates with the main 
branch 20 mules higher up; there is a depth of 3 fathoms 
throughout it, From this island the river trends N. 10 miles, 
the deep water being on the western side; it then takes a westerly 
tarn, with a middle ground, a portion of which is dry when the 
river is low, Pursuing this course 8 miles it turns to the S., and 
the Chooshan hills, with a temple on their summit, will be seen 
extending their spurs into the eastern side of the river; from their 
summit a splendid coup d’eil of the whole country was obtained. 

The Shayaou creek, mentioned above, joins the main river 
immediately to the N. of these hills, The course of the river to 
the W. of Chooshan is most curious, forming a circular basin 
about 9 miles in diameter, which, however, was nearly filled up 
by 6 islands. The navigation, notwithstanding, proved simple 
enough, as the deep water was found along the right bank of the 
river: but the strength of the current proved a serious obstacle, 
comp¢lling us to wait several days for a slant of wind. Following 
the southern shore (which here presented a nearly continuous 
range of hills), at the distance of 12 miles the river took a sudden 
turn to the W.? disclosing at once Kinshan, or Golden Island, 
with its handsome pagoda and beautiful buildings: attention, 
however, was first of all attracted by Silver Island, which lies 
exactly at the turn of the river, being separated from the southern 
bank by a channel 3 cables’ length wide, through which the 
current was boiling with great rapidity. The temples on it are 
pretuly situated, embosomed in trees, with which the islet is 
nearly covered ; at the water's side was a spacious landing-place, 
ornamented with fantastic gateways, and on the main opposite, 
which was a precipitous cliff, was a broad flagged quay, affording 
the junks the means of tracking their way against a current which 
even the steam-vessels found a difficulty in stemming, Galleries 
were run along the face of the cliff, communicating with cham- 
bers hollowed out of the rock, the strange shaped peep-holes out 
of which afforded great amusement. 

The reach now opening upon us took a W, by S. direction ; 
and upon the southern shore, or nght bank of the river, 2 
miles above Silver Island, and about 600 yards from the water- 
side, appeared the walls of a city, which proved to be the one we 
were in search of, viz, Chin-kiang-foo, The opening of the 
Imperial Canal was not distinguished; but we discovered what 
pleased us nearly as much—large heaps of coal piled up by the 
water-sule ready for our use. Some buildings also, totally unlike 
ie Chinese style of architecture, and corresponding in some 
- measure with our own, caught our attention, and proved after- 
‘wards to overlook the entrance to the canal. 
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» The accompanying plan of the communications of the Imperial 
Candi with the river will show its connexion better than «any 
description. 

Chin-kiang-foo, known as well by the denomination of King- 
kow, or Mouth of the Capital, is the residence of the Intendant 
of Circuit of the Departments of Chin-kiang and Chang-chow, 
Here also is a Mwanchow Tartar garrison under the command of 
a Lieotenant-General. 

Kinshan, or Golden Island, situated ]4 mile west of the city, was 
found to bein lat.32° 1’ N. and long. 119° 31’ E., 182 miles by 
the river, and 130 ina straight line from the sea; it is nearly in mid- 
channel, which is here three-quarters of a mile wide, and covered 
with trees and buildings (the tiles of which are gaucdily glaze«l), 
and was pronounced by every one to merit its name, 

The southern bank of the river is beautiful ly diversified by hills, 
with which the city is nearly surrounded: the N. shore presents 
nothing but a level plain, fringed towards the water wit reeds, 
except to the N.W. of Golden Island, where low cliffs make their 
appearance, Here are the remains of the walled town of Kwarhow, 
now nearly deserted, but through which the principal arm of the 
Imperial Canal passes. About 6 miles N. of it is the temple of 
Kaou-min-sze, in the angle formed by the divi$ion of the Im- 
es Canal into two branches,—one leading to Kwachow from 

rangchow-foo, which is distant about 6 miles, and is the chief 
city of the department; and the other to Eching, beyond which 
it joins the Yang-tsze, forming the usual communication with 
Nanking. - This temple * contains 200 priests, and within its en- 
closure stands a pagoda, ascended by 136 steps: from the top is 
an extensive view. To the N, is the city of Yangchow-foo, 
with its pagoda, surrounded by a level and well-wooded coun. 
try, m many places inundated;{ under foot are the gardens 
of the temple, containing artificial rocks and Pieces of water: to 
the S. the branches of the canal wind their way to the Yang-tsze, 
that river itself, with the island of Kinshan, and an extensive range 
of high hills, bounding the view in that direction. 

The surrounding country is cultivated with rice, beans, buck- 
wheat, and Kaou-leang (a species of millet, from which is manu- 
factured an ardent spirit) in small quantities; mulberry-trees, 
bamboos, the small-leafed elm, and other trees were observed. | 

Six miles west of Kwachow commences a low island, separated | 
from the N. bank of the river by a channel about the breadth of 
the Thames at Richmond ; it is 5 miles long, low and flat, chiefly 
covered with tall reeds, used by the Chinese for embankments. 
The main body of the fleet passed on the southern side of it, the 


northern channel having only 15 feet in Some places. . 
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Opposite to its west end, on the southern shore, isa large 
cree, which will probably form another island, and communitate 
with the main river near the Sekea hills, thus giving the boats an 
opportumty of escaping the strong stream in the main branch, 
which generally funs 3, and sometimes attains a velocity of 5, knots 
per hour, Our large Chinese chart, which would probably have 
st the question at rest, unfortunately does not extend to the west- 
ward of Chin-kiang-foo. 

The mouths of the canals—for there are two of them which 
communicate with Eching, and thence join the Imperial Canal— 
are 13 and 14 miles from Golden Island, the river running due 
west, 

We were now no longer in a “terra incognita,” having come, 
at Chin-kiang-foo, on the track of Lord Amherst's embassy, and 
were supplied from the Hydrographic Office with a chart of this 
portion of the river by Lord Colchester, who accompanied that 
expedition, 

Great numbers of vessels, of different construction, were lying 
in this channel: the salt-junks are very remarkable, being built 
nearly in ¢he form of a crescent, the stern rising in some of them 
nearly 30 fee, and the prow 20, while the mast is 90 feet high :* 
they are said to convey salt from the coast up the Chang-kiang (the 
conventional name applied to the Yang-tsze by the mhabitants), 
as high as the province of Hookwang; the return-cargo generally 
consisting of coal. They differ much in their build from the 
junks at Shanghae, and, not having been noticed at the latter 
place, are probably not permitted to pass lower dow the river 
than Fiibshan ; many of them had chain-cables and iron anchors 
or grapnels, 

The river beyond the West Eching creek takes a W.S.W. turn; 
3 miles above it the most considerable range of hills we had hitherto 
seen on the N, side of the river, comes down tothe water-side, 

Seven miles further on the same side is the mouth of the Lewho 
creek, flowing into the Yang-tsze-kiang from the N.W. The 
pagoda of Lewho-héén stands on a hill, 7 miles in the same direc- 
tion, Immediately opposite, on the southern shore, are the Sekea 
hills, the highest of which is remarkable from two trees and a 
small joss-house on its summit, whence a fine view of the country 
was obtained, and the whole course of the river from Golden 
Island traced: on the N. shore another creek was seen joining the 
Lewho, one 3 miles 5. of the pagoda, and running into the main 
river 5 miles further up: directly at the foot of the hill was a 
ereck, which was traced so far in an easterly direction as to give 
ris¢ to the surmise that it communicated again with the river, 


igrming a large island. 
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. Te the westward the view was obstructed by numerous hills, 
whiéh now rose on both sides of the Kiang, rendering it doubtful 
which way it would turn, and forming an agreeable change.to the 
dull monotony of the level country we had hitherto been tra- 
versing. 

Three and a half miles further, the river changed its course four 
points, the reach trending W.N.W., the force of the stream on tlfe 
southern shore being turned by some bold red bluffs, which were 
named after the ‘ Cornwallis’ (Sir W, Parker's flag-ship), in order 
to perpetuate the name of the first line-of-battle ship that pene- 
trated thus far from the sea, and sailed farther from salt water 
than any of her predecessors, except those launched on the Ca- 
nadian lakes, 

Two miles from Cornwallis Bluff the island of Tsaouhea com- 
mences; itis nearly 7 miles in extent, being separated from the 
south shore by a channel 200 yards wide, with a depth of 5 and 
more fathoms, 

The main branch, which is a mile wide, continues in a W.N.W. 
direction 5 miles from the bluff, and then takes a S.W. 4S, turn, 
the north-western shore being lined with hills, at thessotthern 
termination of which was a pagoda (Pingshan) and asmall bat- 
tery. 7 

Supposing, from all accounts, that the city of Nanking was 3 
miles inland, and deeming ourselves opposite to it, the two little 
surveying-vessels, ‘Starling’ and ‘ Plover,” were left here, and their 
captains returned in the iron steam-vessels to pilot the fleet up. 
In the interim, Lieut, Bate of the ‘ Plover’ pushed his researches 
3 miles further, and, coming upon the angle of a walled town, had 
the satisfaction of discovering that the flag-ship could be placed 
within 1300 yards of Nanking, the defences of which appeared 
well manned and armed, but, instead of interfering, or preventing 
his making a plan by which the ‘ Cornwallis’ was conducted at 
once to her berth, they senton board an officer with a present and 
a paper, which afterwards proved to be a proposal for peace. 

Thus a river-navigation of 225 miles wags concluded, 150 of 
which were previously unknown; and the fact that more than 70 
sail of vessels penetrated thus far without encountering a disaster 
sufficient to render any one of them inefficient. wil] at once reflect 
creditably upon those who commanded, and, at the same time, 
prove the river admirably adapted for navigation, 

The city of Nanking, at present called (officially) Kiangning, 
or the chief city of that department, is about 31,700 yards, or 1S 
English miles in circumference, being shaped something like a 
ham that has been cut ta two different places; the knuckle, which 
is the northern end, being 500 yards from the water sile, arty] 
nearly opposite the southern end of Tsnouhea island. 


Commencing on the western side, the walls of the city, which" 
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are generally above 40 feet high, take a S.E. by S. diregtfon, 
enclwsing some low hills; a canal or creek runs nearly parallel to 
the wall, in some cases approaching close to it; at its entrance on 
each side is a considerable suburb, some of the houses in which 
had more than tvo inches water on their floors during a fresh in 
August. 

*In an angle of the wall, and not quite a mile from the N. 
corner, is the Esung gate, which is little used, this portion of 
the city being but thinly inhabited. Two miles further the hills 
end, and the wall takes a S.E. direction, On this face are the 
Shiching and Sanshan gates, the whole length of the south-western 
side of the city being rather more than 9000 yards. This angle 
is thickly populated, and forms an area (exclusive of the Tartar 
portion) of about 94 English miles, The canal passes close under 
the corner of the wall, and there is a branch leading off to the 
westward, which communicates with the Kiang 4 miles to the 5. 
of Tsaouhea island. The wall then turns to the E. by 8. for 
1600 yards, and nearly midway is the Tsupan gate, opposite to 
which, and on the western side of the canal, stands the celebrated 
porcelain tower: it is of nine stories and 260 feet high, with pro- 
jecting balconies at each story, the balustrades of which, formed 
of stucco, are hitthly glazed in gaudy colours. 

The view from the summit was exceedingly pleasing, as nearly 
the whole of the interior of the city could be traced, together with 
the adjacent country; the large tent-like roofs of the temples, 
and the curious gable-ends of the pawnbrokers’ shops, shone out 
among the sea of houses below, which were so closely packed 
together that the streets could scarcely be traced. Towards the 
east endan inner wall was seen, separating the Tartar cantonment 
from the remainder of the city, and within thisanother enclosure, 
surrounded by water, which, from the size and appearance of the 
buildings within, was presumed to be an imperial residence. 
Directly underneath were the large court-yards and extensive 
temples of the monastery to which the tower belongs, with low 
undulating hills covered with copsewood in their rear. 

Further to the E. was an extensive plain, crowded with hamlets 
and good country-houses, among which, and adding greatly to the 
beauty of the prospect, canals were seen in every direction. To 
the N.E. a high bill threw out its spurs until one of them almost 
protruded into the city; and at its base the mausoleum of the 
Ming dynasty, with its paved approach, guarded by colossal images 
of men and beasts, could be distinctly made out. 

The wall takes an abrupt turn northerly 1700 yards, then 
easterly 2500 yards; in the retiring angle is the Thangs gate, and 
here the Tartar city commences; then it pursues a N.N.E. course 


. 2800 yards, On this side the canal, which has hitherto followed 
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jhe“cpurse of the wall, ceases, in the vicinity of the Chang-yan 
tes cy 

The N.E. face is irregular, running first N.E, 500 yards, and 
here the Tartar cantonment is again separated from the town by 
a. wall running W.N.W. until it meets the other from the Thangsi 
gate; the whole area of the Tartar city being 11,200 yards. ‘The’ 
outer wall then goes N. by E. 320 yards, W.N.W. 900, N. by EX 
240, and N.N.E. 80, when we are at the N.E. corner, and oppo- 
site tothe Changshan hills, the summit of which is crowned by a 
small white building, whence another bird's-eye view of the city 
and adjacent country is obtained, 

The wall, which here is lofty (40 to 50 feet), turns tothe west- 
ward, enclosing some low hills, and at 1000 yards is the Taiping 
gate, forming the principal thoroughfare from this side of the 
city, and whence a good paved road Jeads to Kwanyinmun, situate 
on the river's side, about 7 English miles distant, in the creek 
which forms the Tsaouhea island, 

To the W. of the Taiping gate is a shallow sheet of Water, 
along which the wall runs irregularly, first ina westerly, then in 
a northerly direction 5300 yards, and here is the Teshung* gate ; 
within this portion are isolated hills, with some temples upon 
them, but there are not many houses. mak 

Pursuing an easterly direction 3700 yards, and N.W. by W. 
1400, we arrive at the north end of the city, whence a S. by W. 
turn 700 yards brings us to the point from where we started. 

Remains of an ancient wall encompassing the present city, and 
embracing an area of 28 English miles, were also traced, but in 
sone instances the vestiges were difficult to detect, and it never 
appears to have been of the height, or built with the same solidity, 
as the other. 

At Kwanyinmun there is a temple on a rocky promontory jut- 
ting out into the river, and there the rentlemen of the embassy 
appear to have landed, as Sir George Staunton mentions a large 
slab of black marble bearing an inscription, that many vessels 
having been lost in the eddies of the stream during the night be- 
yond this point, this stone was erected in the seventh year of Keen- 

ung, to advise and warn all persons to anchor here, so as to pass 
the next headland during daylight. 

A range of hills commence at Kwanyinmun, and continue 
along the shore, facing the island of Tsaouhea until within a mile 
of Nanking. On the same stile, ane nearly opposite the S, end 
of this island (which was named Theodolite Point, and was deter- 
mined to be in Jat. 52° 6' 20" N., and long. L18* 5+ E.),an ample 
store of coal was found. 

The river opposite the city is without islands, and a mile and 4 
ni (English) across, with a depth of 25 fathoms and rocky . 
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Thecurrent runs at the rate of from 3 to 5 knots per hour, zén- 
dering it necessary to steer the vessels while at anchor. . 

On the opposite or western bank an extensive wall was traced, 
probably enclosing the town of Pookeu. 

The furthest point reached by the expedition was 13 miles 
above Nanking; where the river, having previously expanded to 
mere than 3 miles, including the islands, which are flat and co- 
vered with rushes, again contracts between two headlands to a 
mile: thaton the right bank is called Sanshan. 

The ‘ Modeste,’ Captain Watson, being detached here to inter- 
rupt the communication, witnessed the Chinese dredging for coal ; 
the probabilities are, however, that it was not in situ, but the 
result of a wreck, 

The climate of this part of China is said to have gradually be- 
come much colder in the twenty years preceding 1816; previously 
it had hardly ever been known to freeze or snow at Nanking, 
which it now (1816) does constantly every winter. The N.E. 
monsoon usually seisin before the middle of October. Chen-eu- 
tsuy, in lat, by observation 31° 42°’ N., and about 30 miles from 
Nanking, i isasmal| village on the left bank of the river at the 
mouth of ‘acanal leading to the city of Ho-chow, a town stand- 
ing on a rising ground about 3 miles from the river, and appeared 
to be a place of some trade. The river from Nanking to this 
rel is wider than below, and nearly free from islands. About 

1 miles above Chen- -eu-tsuy, the Kiang receives the waters of 
the New-to-ho, a small river flowing from the W., and passing the 
city of Han- shan-hiéa, about 15 miles from its mouth, 

About 2 miles beyond the mouth of the New-to-ho are two re- 
markable rocky headlands, one on each side of the river, called 
see: leang-shan and Se-leang-shan (Eastern and Western Pillar 

ull ).* 

Te city of Woo-hoo-héén, in lat. by observation 31° 20’ N., 
stands at a short distance from the right bank of the river; it is 
very populous, and appeared to carry on a greater trade than any 
other place seen by the embassy since entering the Kiang. The 
distance from Nanking to Woo-hoo-héen by the river is about 50 
miles, ‘There are numerous islands in the river between Chen- 
eu-tsuy and Woo-hoo-liéen.t 

About 15 miles above Woo-hoo-héén a considerable stream joins 
the Kiang from the W., said to come from the lake Chaou-hoo, 

Tung-ling-héén is about 48 miles 5.W. from Woo-hoo-béén : 
though a city of the third class, it 1s small, the walls which sur- 
round it very low, the streets ill paved, and the shops inferior. It 

* Se-Jeang-shan, about 500 feet high.— Davina, 

e+ Large rafts of timber, with sheds erected oe ero drop 
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_stahyls ina beautiful country, consisting of a succession of hills 


covered with firs and small oaks, and valleys cultivated with @otton 
and buckwheat. The right bank of the river near Tung-ling- 
héén wasa steep rocky cliff of 50 to 100 feet. Nine miles beyond 
Tung-ling-hééno is the large village of Ta-tung-chin, The lat. 
was found by the mean of several meridian altitudes of the sun to 
be 30° 45’ N. The tea-plant and tallow-tree were seen in this 
neighbourhood. ‘To the S. issa high range of mountains called 
the Kew-hwa-shan, The course of the river continues interrupted 
by a series of islands, some highly cultivated, others producing 
reeds only. 

Gan-king-foo, the capital of the province of Gan-hway, stands 
on the left bank of the river, which there flows nearly due E. ; it 
is 66 miles from Tung-ling-hién, It is large and populous, and 
seems to carry on a considerable trade; near the eastern gate is a 
handsome pagoda of Seven stories. 

Tung-lew-héén, about 24 miles 5.8.W. from Gan-king-foo, 
stands on the riglit bank of the Kiang, at the mouth of a stream 
falling into the river from the S.E. ‘The walls are extensive, but 
they contain a considerable quantity of vacant ground. i 

About 15 miles above Tung-lew-héén is Wang-kiang-hédtn, 
on the left bank of the river, on the border of «hé province of 
Kiang-se. 

Eleven miles above Wang-kiang-héén, and 3 miles below Pang- 
tih-héén, is the Shaou-koo-shan, a remarkable conical rock about 
200 feet high, standing in the middle of the river. Its northern 
side, completely bare, and almost perpendicular, was covered by 
innumerable flocks of the Yu-ying, or fishing cormorant, but on the 
western side is a small monastery consisting of several buildings 
rising one above the other, The only ascent is by a flight of 
steps. Above the buildings is a grove of trees, and the summit 
is crowned by a temple of two stories, with proj ecting roofs. One 
of the boats being obliged to anchor above this rock, near the 
middle of the river, found the depth to be 14 feet. 

Chin-kang-leao is a small village situated in an extensive plain 
on the left bank of the river. Its lat. by observation is 20° 47' 
north. 

About 10 miles above C hin-kang-leaon is the small town of Hoo- 
kow-héén, whose walls (like those of Pang-tih-héén) extend along 
the summits of the surrounding hills, enclosing much unoccupied 
ground, ‘This city is built at the foot of a range of hills extending 
along the right bank of the river as far as Tung-lew-hién. It is 
about 74 miles from Gan-king-foo, and 285 from Kwachow, 
At this place the Yang-tsze-kiang receives a considerable accession 
of water from the Poyang lake, the stream issuing from the lake 


appearing nearly equal in width to the river above the junction, , 


each about a mile broad. ; 
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Soon after passing Ho-kow, the embassy quitted the Yahg- 
tszeskiang, after having ape up it about 285 miles in 
the equrse of 26 days, That part of the river which they na- 
vigated flows in a N.E. direction, with a current of more than 2 
miles an hour, ¢ill it meets the tide near Nanking. Its mean 
‘breadth is from a mile to a mile and a half, except where inter- 
rupted by islands; but in some places it expands to 3 miles. The 
islands are numerous, and in general flat, some highly cultivated, 
others covered with tall reeds, used for embankments or fuel. 
The country on the right bank of the river is mountainous, and 
in many places the hills are uncultivated, but on the left bank 
are extensive plains in the highest state of cultivation. 

The great land-route from Canton to Peking crosses the Yang- 
tsze-kiang by a ferry, not far above the confluence of the waters 
from the Poyang lake. ° 
Note.—With reference to the Port of Shanghae, our present favourable position is 

mainly attributable to the firmness, discretion, anid conciliatory bearing of Major 

Balfour, of the Madras Artillery, our Consul at this port from the period of its being 

thrown open for trade in November 1543 to September 1644,—Eop. 
1V.—Remarks ,on the Isthmus of Mount Athos. By Lieut. 

T. Spratt, of H.M.S, ‘Beacon.’ Communicated by Com- 

mander Graves, F.R.G.S. | 

[Read 9th March, 1616,] 

In the latter part of August 1838, I was sent by Commander 
Graves, in the ‘ Beacon’s’ tender ‘ Isabella,’ to measure across 
the Isthmus of Mount Athos, at the spot where the canal was 
cut by Xerxes. (Herodotus, vii. 22, &c.) The reason assigned 
by the historian for making this cut was the remembrance of the 
loss sustained by the fleet of Mardonius (3.c.) in attempting to 
navigate the shores of this mountainous peninsula. (Herod. vil. 
99: vi, 44.) 

As the examination of the remains of this work of Xerxes 
oceupied part of my time during the survey of the Isthmus, I 
offer a few observations to explain the accompanying plan which 
was then made of it, the more particularly as the few remaining 
traces of this canal may have totally disappeared in another cen- 
tury, when the absence of such evidence might perhag again 

roduce doubts upon the truth of this historical I ge | ns 
Liss been expressed with regard to the veracity of Herodotus on 
this point, both in ancient and modern times. These doubts, 
however, as well as those of the eminent traveller Pococke, who 
is one of the sceptics of modern times, have been fully confuted 
by the testimony of Choiseuil Gouffer, Dr. Hunt, and Colonel 








. Leake. A careful examination of the locality removes all doubt, 
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‘Qo the 27th of August we entered the Gulf of Mount Athos, 
nows Monte Santo. After passing close along the west shope, in 
sight of the monasteries situated at the base of the magpificent 
mountain which gives its name to the Gulf, we sailed within the 
wooded island of Mouillane, and anchored off the S, extremity of 
the canal, opposite to two rocky hills, between which the canal 
opened to the sea through a natural valley, which descends from 
the hilly ground in the centre of the isthmus. This hilly ap- 
pearance of the isthmus certainly looks unfavourable to the exe- 
eution of the design of Nerxes: but Herodotus, in his minute 
description, has not neglected to mention the undulating or hilly 
character of the part of the isthmus through which the canal was 
cut. 

Herodotus (vii. 23), in his account of the manner of carrying 
on the work of excavation, shows that no impediment existed in 
the nature of the ground; for we haye an illustration of the soft- 
ness of the material dug through in the double labour which was 
said to have befallen the parties engaged in cutting it, by the 
falling in of the sides or banks of the canal; the Pheenicians 
alone avoided this by making the excavation in the highest 

art twice the width of what it was to be in the lowest. This 

ct is confirmed by the geology of the district, "The part of the 
isthmus through which the canal was cut is a bed of tertiary 
sands and marls, so that this work of the Persian king, on which 
three years were spent, is really insignificant compared with 
many works that are executed at the present day, 

The veracity of Herodotus has probably been questioned upon 
two grounds: one from a false idea of the magnitude of the 
project, and the other from the apparent absurdity of such an 
undertaking. The above facts coniute those who maintain the 
former opinion, [he motive of the king, as Herodows conjec- 
tures (vil. 24), was to show his power and leave a memorial, 

Two rocky hills embrace the S. extremity of the canal: the 
highest of them, which is of a remarkable conical .form, and rises 
to the height of 155 feet, stands on the E. side of the canal, The 
other, which is about 30 feet high, terminates a chain of heights 
which descend from the hills at the back of the modern village 
of Erissa or Erissos, apparently the ancient Acanthus. Between 
the two hills is a small pool, in a ditch or water-course, with steep 
clay banks, 10 feet deep and 120 broad, Beyond the ditch the 
pool narrows gradually until it is joined by a watercourse and a 
small stream which flow into it through a valley on the W. side 
of the isthmus, Turtle and small eels abound in the swam 
bed of the watercourse. The ditch, however, continues about 
100 yards beyond the junction of the watercourse, towards 9 
hollow or depression of the isthmus, through which the canal . 
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must have been cut, but there is nothing in this part that yolld 
leada casual observer to suppose that the ditch was more ¢han 
the natural result of the winter torrents flowing from the neigh- 
bouring hills; and certainly it shows no indications of a con- 
nexion with an artificial cut. Further on, however, in the more 


‘elevated part of the isthmus, the evidences of the canal are more 


decisively indicated in a succession of swampy bollows which run 
in nearly a straight line across, and are from 2 to 8 feet deep, and 
from 60 to 90 broad. These hollows may be traced nearly to the 
top of the rise, where all evidences of the canal are destroyed by 
a road which leads to the promontory. Two or three other tracks 
or paths cross the site of the canal at different points, and have 
each had a similar effect. It is indeed surprising, considering 
the perind which has elapsed since the canal was cut, that even 
a vestige of it should now remain. 

The highest part of the isthmus through which the canal was 
cut is 51 feet above the sea, and this appears to have been about 


the original level of the ground previous to the excavation ; so_ 


that the greatest depth of the soil cut through could never have 
exceeded, 60 feet, and this only for a short distance, for the hilly 
ground occupies but a limited portion of the isthmus, between 
which and the "N, shore isa small alluvial plan. The traces of 
the canal on descending to this part are Jess distinct than on the 
opposite side of the isthmus, but still the chain of hollows which 
here also indicate it, have a ee artificial character, quite 
different from a natural watercourse, Through the plain all traces 
have disappeared, and also the mouths of the canal, which is not 
rg cn for Herodotus mentions the difficulty which was felt 
in keeping them open, to effect which mounds were made about 
the mouths of the canal on account of the surf (join), in order 
that the mouths might not be filled up. This plain was probably 
the meadow, in which a market was held for the sale of provisions 
and necessaries to those engaged in the excavations. (Herod. vu. 
25.) 

Near the shore is a small shallow marshy lagoon, which seems 
to occupy the position of this mouth of the canal, and near it 
some Hellenic foundations were observed by Colonel Leake, 
which may have had some connexion with it. ‘The distance be- 
tween the two shores is about 2500 yards, but the length of the 
canal rather exceeded that distance, in consequence of its being 
slightly oblique to the direct distance across the isthmus. Hero- 
dotus estimates the width of the isthmus, at the place where the 
canal was made, at about 12 stadia, or 7200 Greek feet (vu. 22), 
which agrees very well with the true dimensions, — 

» Herodotus (vii. 22) says that Sane, an Hellemic city, was situ- 
ated on the isthmus in which Athos terminates. The cities situ- 
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ated, within (evrds) Sane, and on the side towards Athos (iow ToD 
‘A$m), which the Persians then designed to make insular ingtead 


of continental, are these— Dion, Olophyxus, Acrothoon, ‘Thyssus, 


Cleone. There is no difficulty in this assage to those who are 
acquainted with the language of Herodotus. Sane was on the 
isthmus, and it isa probable inference from the whole passage; 
that it was on the N. side of the canal. Thueydides (iv, 109) 
says, “That the tract called Acte projects inwards (that is, 
towards the peninsula of Athos) from the king's canal; and Athos, 
a lofty mountain in the Acte, terminates on the JEgean Sea. It 
(the Acte) contains Sane, a colony of Andros, by the side of the 


canal turned to the sea towards Eubeea, and the other cities are 
“Thyssus and Cleonm, and Acrothoon, and Olophyxus, and Dion.” 


The inference from this passage is that Sane was within the canal 
towards the isthmus. Its site is generally supposed to be near 
the S, extremity of the canal, but the spot cannot be clearly iden- 
tified by any existing remains, much less at the spot assigned to 
it in the map of the isthmus published by M. Choiseuil Gouffier 
in 1791, where, certainly, no such ruins are to be seen; and in 
neither locality is the ground such as was generally chosen by 
the Greeks for the position of a city, and particularly such a one 
as Sane, which resisted the army of Brasidas, and refused to sub- 
mit when he had encamped under its walls. 

In his enumeration of the cities in the peninsula of Athos and 
on the isthmus, Pliny (Nat. Hist. iv. 10, ed. Harduin) does not 
inention Sane. Uranopolis, which was founded by Alexarchus, 
brother of Cassander, king of Macedonia, and which Pliny does 
mention, has been considered to be on the site of Sane, on the 
supposition that it merely took the name and place of that city ; 
but I accidentally found the ruins of a city which had escaped 
former travellers, on the W. side of the canal, which may be the 
site of Uranopolis, These ruins are situated on the summit of a 
hill about a mile to the westward of the canal, and consist of the 
walls of an Hellenic fortress, the foundations of the entire circuit 
of which are visible above the ground, and at its N, face, near 
the foundations of a round tower, two or three courses of the 
squared smooth blocks of limestone of which it was built appear 
above the ground. The enclosed area is strewed with broken 
fragments, but no buildings are visible. Crossing the low hills 
to the 5. of the fortress is a long low wall with towers at inter- 
vals; it is evidently an ancient construction, though composed of 
smal! unhewn stones, and appears to have been a line of demar- 
cation, as well as a defence between the territory of the cities 
within the promontory and those without, of which the nearest 
was Acanthus, I[ did not observe any remains of a similar wall 


descending from the fortress to the N. shore, but My examination . 
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first 150 feet of stratified sands and 
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of the port was not sufficient to enable me to speak positivay on 
the «point. 


, 
hg territory of this city must necessarily have extended over 
the low ground much within the canal, for any extension to the 
westward would approximate too closely on the Acanthian terri- 


‘tory; and, besides, the range of hills situated between them pre- 


gents a natural boundary between the cities and territory of the 
peninsula and continent. 

On the E. side of the canal a long low ridge stretches across 
the isthmus, and juts out into the sea to the N., forming a rocky 
point which bounds the bay of Vatopidhi, so named from a ruined 
metoki at its western extremity. This ridge is terminated on the 
S. side of the isthmus by the high conical hill which stands near 
the S. extremity of the canal. On this ridge are the ruins of 
two metokies or farms, which were formerly dependent on the 
monasteries of Pavlo and Kilandari, situated at the foot of Mount 
Athos. These, as well as several others in the neighbourhood, 
were built in the form of a castle, for security. Between the 
above two metokies and the conical hill is a small mound standing 


on the symmit of the ridge, which appears to be artificial. Col. 


Leake has also remarked its artificial appearance in his’* Travels 
in Norther’ Greece.’ This may be the mound erected by the 
army of Xerxes in honour of Artachwes, one of the directors of the 
canal, who died whilst the king was staying at Acanthus. (Herod. 
vu. 117.) 

The Acanthians used to sacrifice to Artachares asa hero; from 
which fact, and the context of the whole passage in Herodotus, 
we may infer that the mound was near Acanthus. Near the base 
of the mound are five or six bewn blocks, which are the only 
ancient remains now visible on any part of the adjacent hills, 
and apparently too insignificant to mark the ruins of an ancient 
city; and the above conjecture seems to explain their existence 
better than that they are the remains of the city Sane, as some 
suppose. | 

The composition of the hills included in the present plan ts 
divided between gneiss and mica slate, and tertiary beds of marl, 
sands, &e. ‘Those which lie on the E. side of the canal are com- 
posed of the former, as well also as the two rocky hills which 
embrace the S. extremity of the canal, where the schists are 
nearly in a vertical position, and contain garnets in great abun- 
dance. The hills to the westward of the isthmus as far as Acan- 
thus (Erisso) are composed of horizontal beds of a tertiary 
deposit, apparently a freshwater formation, but no fossils were 
setihanced f ition at the part which I examined, was 
“Gai der of superposition at the part which | examines 

jtified ¢ hae 100 of indurated clays 
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an@ marls, blue and white, which was capped by 20 or 30 feet 
‘of agwhite calcareous stratified rock, in which were small flinty 
nodules. . 
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V.—Abridged Account of an Expedition of about 200 miles 
the Gambia, by Gotends Ingram. unicated by the 
Right Hon. the Ear. Grey. 

[Head 26th April, 1847.] 

Ow the 17th of December, at noon, 1842, Governor Ingram 

embarked at Bathurst on board the cutter ‘ Emma,’ for Mac 

Carthy’s Island, accompanied by the Rev. William Fox, General 

Superintendent of the Wesleyan Mission at the Gambia, Mr. 

Thomas Chown, a merchant, and Mr. Simon Pignard, inter- 

preter of native languages to the Colonial Government. At 

4 p.a., passed Dog Island, Laming Point about 7, and at 8 arrived 

off Albreda. A French war-steamer was lying at anchor at 

Albreda, haying the Prince de Joinville on board, and having 

ascertained that his Royal Highness was desirous of v; iting the 

town and public buildings at Bathurst on the morrow, Governor 

Ingram returned to receive him, resuming his voyage’ on the 19th, 

and landing at Albreda at 5 p.m. of that day. The Govern- 

ment residence is described as a wretched-looking dilapidated 
building, and so entirely surrounded by trees, jungles, rank 

weeds, and high grass, that it could not but be unhealthy, did 

not its low. and swampy situation already make it so, The native 

village called Albreda is about 200 yards further from the river- 
side than the buildings occupied by the French, and stands on 
higher ground. The party having disembarked, walked to Jilli- 
free, a small village, though one of the best on the banks of the 

Gambia. Here were great numbers of very fine orange-trees, 

lime-trees, and groves of bananas. Many of the native Man- 

dingoes speak English, and a white face is by no means a novelty, 

In the neighbourhood were numerous ant-hills, some of them 12 

or [5 feet high, and nearly as much in diameter; the white ant 

is exceedingly destructive, frequently destroying the floors, beams, 
doors, and window-frames of the buildings, g: Pass and, 
on the 20th of December, passed Jillifree, James Fort, Vintan 

Creek, Moota Point, and the large native town Tiankerwall. 

The natives have a tradition of there being a tree, haunted by an 

evil spirit, called the ‘ Devil's Tree,’ on Moota Point, and that it 

occasionally burns at night, They hold it in great dread, and 
will not venture near it. Arrived off Jamaly Cunda, and landed : 
twenty years since this was the most flourishing Place on the 


hanks of the river, being then the rendezvous of the gold mer-— ~ 
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chants from the interior: it is now of comparatively little import. 
ance: the native inhabitants are peaceable and well-dispased. 
Passed Tinderbar, once a town of much trade, but now rapidly 
declining, and arrived at |] pm. off Devil's Point. Weather 
foggy and cold! Thermometer 59° in the forenoon, at 3 PM. 
‘65°> heavy dews during the night. Passed Balana, a small town 
shuated in avery picturesque spot at the foot of a high hill of 
sand and ironstone. This would be a healthy spot for Western 
Africa were it not for the mangroves which grow on either side 
of it, which, flourishing only in swampy muddy places, prove by 
their mere presence any place to be unhealthy. The ther- 
mometer at 8 a.m. stood at 61°, and at 2 p.w. 74°. 

nd. Passed Bye and Bading Creeks; these are both noted 
for the numbers of alligators which infest them, some being about 
12 feet long. In the afternoon passed Brandy Creek, Barra- 
conda, Observation and Doomasansang Creeks on the right, and 
Bambally Creek on the left; arrived within 4 miles of Cower, 
and landed. The trade of this town is considerable; the 
principal articles of produce being corn, mullet, hides, country 
cloths* called pangs or paynes, ground-nuts, ivory, and wax. 
There are several large native towns at a short distance from the 
trading port, antl these all bear the name of Cower. The articles 
most in demand are rum, tobacco, gunpowder, iron-bars, coral 
and amber beads. The largest-sized Gambia horses are here to 
be obtained, but the prices are comparatively high, 

23rd. “ Passing Cower, proceeded towards Yanimaroo, which 
having reached within 8 miles, and while waiting for the flood, 
dispatched the interpreter with a message to, and a present for, 
Sandebar, the chief king of the country, requesting him to meet 
me at MacCarthy’s Island. Mr. Pignard brought me a message 
in reply, requesting 1 would meet him at Yanimaroo, where he 
would wait for me; proceeding thither with the flood, I landed 
and was received by the king. I found him to be a man of 
superior intellect to the great mass of his subjects. On express- 
ing my wish to enter into a treaty with him, according to the model 
agreement’ received from her Majesty's Government, he willingly 
acquiesced ; and when pressed by Mr. Fox and myself to send 
one or more of his sons to MacCarthy’s Island, to be educated at 
the Wesleyan Institution, he, after some hesitation, consented. 

24th. “ Landed this morning on the largest of the three Baboon 
Islands, having passed on our way the celebrated Rei Hill of 
Casson and the village of Contoo, This hill stands about a mile 
inland, and is remarkable for its rich deep red colour; we es- 
timated its height at 150 fect. The Baboon Islands are of litle 
walue, being inhabited only by a few natives ; they are, however, 


- infinitely better than the Deer Islands, which are little else than 
: was 
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Immense swamps, and uninhabitable from their unhealthiness. 


“Abeut 3 p.m. sa the native village Brekama, and, apprdach- 
Aayeye 


ing the three Islands, we saw numbers of hippopotami ; 
they frequently appeared above water, but close to those parts of 
the shore which were covered with reeds and rushes, 

2th. “ Landed at Fort George, MacCarthy's Island, and visited’ 
4 portion of the town entirely inhabited by liberated African, 
Some of these had prospered, and, to judge by the comfortable 
and cleanly appearance of their houses, many were evidently in 
easy circumstances; their wives and children were decently 
dressed in English costume, and seemed contented and happy. 
A large number, however, did not present so pleasing an appear- 
ance, their huts and their persons manifesting the presence of 
penury ; extreme want, or death from positive destitution, being 
unknown in this country. In the afternoon visited a native 
village of 800 inhabitants, about half a mile from the British 
settlement; the people were nearly all Mandingoes, and were 
orderly and well-behaved : they have various tradesmen amongst 
them, such as blacksmiths, weavers, aud shoemakers, but, there 
are no regular carpenters, tailors, or builders, ‘Those ehigaged 
in commerce stand highest in the estimation of their countrymen, 
and are frequently also priests or maraboos. The huts, which 
are generally round, are built of dry mud, or sand and mud: the 
walls are seldom above 6 feet in height and | in thickness; the 
roofs are constructed of bamboo rafters, extending 4 or 5 feet 
beyond the walls on which they rest, reaching to within 2 feet of 
the ground. The roofs are conical, the bamboo rafters being 
bound together at the top, and diverging from a point until, at 
the outer extremities, they are full 30 inches apart; they are 
light, and, when well thatched, are impervious to wet, their slope 
bemg at an angle of about 50. The ordinary size of the huts is 
from 12 to 16 feet in diameter : they are without windows, and 
are, consequently, nearly dark within, having merely loopholes 
for the admission of air.” | | 

During the time Governor Ingram remained at MacCarthy's 
Island, the kings of Nyambantang and Catabar, with their attend- 
ants, paid him a visit, and a treaty for the encouragement of 
commerce and the suppression of the slave-trade was signed with 
both of them. — : 

Jan. 1. “ This day I had a vast number of visitors from among 
the black and coloured population, who came to wish me a happy 
new-year. I thought them as well conducted and far more 
respectful andl polite than persons of their class at home, When 
it is borne in mind that but very few indeed among them can read 
or write, much praise is due somewhere for the visible Improves 


mentin their habits and feelings. A few short years ago, many 
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of the persons who this day called to pay me complimentary . 
visits’ were as utterly uncivilized as it is possible for human bethgs 

to be ; now they are able to address me in my own language, 

which is also thers, for the different tribes of liberated Afreans 

communicate with each other in English only, and their children 

know no other. This almost incredible change from savage life 

to one of comparative refinement, has been effected in ten 

years; for the first liberated Africans sent here were embarked 

under my superintendence for MacCarthy’s Island, in 1832. 

After my visitors had departed, | accompanied the Rev. Messrs. 

Fox and Swallow, Wesleyan missionaries, to Lindoe, a village 

consisting of a small row of very neat little cottages in the 

English style, built of brick, and erected by the munificence of 
the philanthropic Dr. Lindoe. These cottages, 12 in number, 

have each 4 rooms, and their English appearance is delightful to 

witness in a place 150 miles in the intenor of Afmea; they are 

given, rent-free, to such members of the Wesleyan connexion as 

the missionary may select from the most industrious and most 

deserving of his flock.” 

The Foulahs are decidedly handsome, many of them being of 
a light copper-colour, although the majority are considerably 
darker. Their features are regular and good, and, unlike the 
Mandingoes and Joloffs, they have small mouths, European lips, 
and noses inclining to aquiline ; hair soft and silky, but not 
woolly : well-defined black eyebrows, long eyelashes, and hand- 
some black eyes ; tall, well-proportioned, and of erect and eraceful 
figure; some of the young women are very good-looking, and 
would be considered beautiful even in Europe. The Foulahs 
wear great numbers of gree-grees or amulets, composed of paper 
of all sizes upon which portions of the Koran are transcribed, and 
covered with silver, copper, or leather, ‘1 have,’ says the author, 
‘seen men and women so laden with gree-grees, that the shape of 
their persons was not discernible, and they were apparently as 
destitute of symmetry as a rum-puncheon,’ 

Jan 4. ‘The cutter having been dispatched at daylight, with 
orders to proceed up the river with the flood, Governor Ingram 
and his attendants followed in the boat at 2 p.m., and at 5 over- 
took the cutter lying at anchor about a mile below Barsangsang. 
On the 5th of January passed by Pisamia, the place which Mungo 
Park last started from for Woolli, At Pisania the ruins of a 
factory-are still visible near the river-side ; there are at present 
no inhabitants, although during the time of the slave-trade it was 
a place of considerable importance. Anchored opposite Lower 
Coonda Point. At daylight on the 6th the thermometer stood at 
Sy 4. Got under weigh with the flood, and reached Coodachay ; 


* the banks of the river are here high and covered with trees and 
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ebusites; thousands of guinea-fowls were observed. Reached 
Fowlah Tenda, and had an interview with the chief of Chaco 

who expressed a desire to enter into a treaty as the other chiefs 
had done: the terms having been explained to him by the inter- 
reter, he signed the treaty in the presence of the Alcades of 
Bankoobar and Foulah Tenda, receiving in return the ordihary 

presents. ee 
Sth. “ Having landed, visited several native towns in the vicinity 
of Foulah Tenda, the largest being Bankoobar, inhabited wholly 
by Sononkays. On the 9th arrived at Bannatenda, and in the 
afternoon had an interview with Mamadoo Wally, the chief of 
Coro, with whom a treaty for the extension of commerce and the 
suppression of the slave-trade was concluded. Leaving Banna- 
tenda, passed several trading villages, and on the 11th anchored 
off Fattatenda; here several of the king of Woolli’s ministers were 
waiting for us, who reported that their master was too infirm to 
meet us at Pattatenda, but would be glad to see us at Medina, a 
town 50 miles inland. Horses having been provided, started 
for Medina; at noon reached Jaconda. where we remained for 
the might; this town is unusually clean, and strongly*protected 
by mud walls against any sggressions. The heat during the day 
had been perfectly oppressive, the thermometer ‘in the sun riging 
to 125°. Leaving this town on the following morning, we arrived 
at Medina about 1] a.m. The soil of this part of the country 
appeared to be excellent, capable of producing anything that will 
grow within the tropics. Medina, the chief town in Woolli, is 
protected by a strong mud wall, and a stockade and ditch ; its 
population about 2,000. It is almost exclusively inhabited by 
Sopvonkays, or fighting-men ; these Sononkays are most drunken 
fellows, indulging in the free use of ardent spirits whenever they 
have an Spee maty: Having been introduced to the king, the 
subject of the treaty was entered on: and the particulars being 
explained to him, be demanded what present he was to receive ; 
vexpressing himself satisfied, the treaty was duly executed with 
certain formalities, the king signing it in Arabic—Mr. Pignard 
having previously rendered it into Mandingo, and the king's 
‘Wooday" repeating it to his master. Returning to Fattatenda, 
embarked and proceeded up the river for Cantalicunda ; owing 
to strong freshets, and the flood tides being scarcely perceptible, 
made but little way; and it was the afternoon of the 17th before 
we reached within 5 miles of that place. Preparations were now 
made for proceeding early the following morning to the Falls of 
Barracunda in the boat, all further Progress in the cutter being 
unpracticable. ‘These preparations were, however, set aside, in 
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opposing our passage, and firing upon the boat from the banks 
of the river, unless they received a large present of rum.” * 
A consultation being held, it was determined to abandon the 


visit to the Falls, and orders were given for returning with the 


_ evening ebb. * Landed, and having obtained an interview with 


Cantaliba, an old chief, a treaty resembling that made with the 
‘other chiefs and petty kings was signed in duplicate, one copy 
being retained by either party. Returning on board, the cutter 
was got under weigh for Bathurst, which place was reached on 
the 25th of January. 
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